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PREFACE. 



N COMPILING ft new History of 
Napoleon, it lias been the object of the 
Author to relate, ns clearly, concisely, 
and impartially as possible, the great 
events which liis work necessarily 
embraces. Tlic previous Biographers 
of the French Emperor have, for the 
most part, been men wlio were themselves partisans or actors 
in the long struggle produced by the French Revolution, 
and therefore, though perhaps unconsciously, biassed by 
feelings excited by passing occurrences. Hence the cha- 
racter of Napoleon has been exalted or depreciated, and his 
actions magnified or disparaged, according to the political 
or personal views of the writers who have recorded Jn’s 
achievements. 


The principal aim of the ^vritcrof Uic present work lias been 
to reriew' the Life of Napoleon as a whole ; not only in its 
chi\'alric details, but as to its influence upon the state and ! 
prospects of Europe, and the progress of civilization through- j 
out tlie world. Tlic Author was not old enough at the 
termination of the extraordinary’ career of tlie Emperor, to ^ 
participate in any of tlie ^’arious feelings which then agitated ! 
all classes of society ; and be is still too little of a |Kirtisan to ’ 
be influenced by a consideration of the mere persons cngagctl 
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in opposition to, or in support of, the politics piirsiicd during 
that eventful period. He has been only solicitous, therefore, 
to render strict justice to all that his duty required him to 
narrate. Nothing, tliat vas deemed necessary to a faithful 
portraiture of the man and his actions, has been vilfully 
omitted, exaggerated, or misrepresented ; l)ut j)raise or blame, 
when cither has been tho\ight requisite, has been distributed 
according as the facts themselves seemed to demand. 

The authorities which have been consulted for the work 
are chiefly those which have been, from time to time, ]n’e- 
sented to the Public, by statesmen, ofiicers, and others, 
who had seiwed under Napoleon: persons of all shades of 
opinion, but whose veracity is generally to be relied updn 
(if for no other reason), because they speak of things which 
were seldom matters of confidence, or confined to the know- 
ledge of a few. Without trusting, however, implicitly to 
these, their statements, whenever it could be done, have been 
carefully compared with those of the best English authors 
on the subject, and nothing admitted but what at least had 
the semblance of perfect authenticity. The accounts con- 
tained in the majority of publications concerning Napoleon, 
which appeared previously to 1821 , differ so materially from 
those of later date, and from each other, that their authority 
has been almost wholly I’ejected, as unworth^j- of credit. 

It has been considered advisable to prefix to this History, 
a Sketch of the Rise and Progress of the great French Revo- 
lution ; without some knowledge of which, it would , be 
scarcely possible rightly to understand the state of France, 
and the condition of it's people, when Napoleon appeared 
upon the scene to influence, and , eventually to. control, the 
destinies of the Nation. This, however, froih the space to 
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wliich it Jias been necessarily limited, is not intended for a 
full or perfect history of that perilous change: it forms 
simply a requisite introduction to the Life of Iiim "wlio has 
been called its “ Child and Champion.” The object lias 
been to give a fair, general view of the occurrences as they 
happened, without entering into elaborate detail, or attempt- 
ing to draw tliencc philosophical deductions : the Author has 
endeavoured merely to relate the circumstances and incidents 
of the period, so that tlicy may be comprehensible irithout 
imposing on the reader a necessity for reference to other 
volumes. 

Of the manner in which he has executed his task, it 
remains for the Public to decide : the writer feels it his duty, 
however, to avail liimself of this opportunity to tender his 
tlianks for the many flattering notices with whicli the Work 
in its progress has been honoured; and to which, although 
it may seem like vanity to allude, it could be but affectation 
to pretend to feel indifferent. 


t.o)«oov, 18 - 10 . 
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INTRODUCTORY SKETCH 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 


CAUSES or THE REVOtUTlON— ASSEMOtV OF ^OTAnI,E^— STATES GENERAL-^ 
NATtONAL ASSEMBLY— THE BASTILLE— CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY— DECLA- 
BATIOV OP RIOItTS — PLIGHT AND ARREST OF THE KINO — LEGISLATIVE 
assembly— COALITION AGAINST PRANCE— THE CONVENTION— EXECUTlOK 
OP LOUIS XVI. — INSURRECTIONS — TUB QUEEN GUILLOTINED — CIIR18TI- 
ANITV ABOLISHED — REIGN OP TERROR — PALL OP RODRSPIERRE— EPPECTS 
OP THE RESOLUTION. l/P/— 

oiris XV., iluring whose reign an approaching 
revolution in France became perceptible, dicti 
in the year 177*1. He was a weak and cfTcmi- 
nate roan ; lavish in expenditure, gay, gallant, 
good-humoured, and indolent ; and entirely 
governed, as to political matters, by his fa- 
vourite courtiers and mistresses. Tlic people 
were utterly neglected during this reign, or were regarded only os 
the source from winch the Court obtained its means of incious 
indulgence. Civiliration seemed to have retrograded throughout the 
countr)’. Tlic luxury of Tx>uis XV. and his minions could only Ik* 
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exceeded by the poverty and general debasement of tbe bumbler 
i classes of society. There was nothing to keep alive the spirit of 
endurance among the j)opulacc. The reign of Louis XIV; had^ 
perhaps, been equally burdensome to liis subjects, but the Grand 
Monarque had shed the light of glory over his Idugdom, and thus 
made his people participators of the costly siilcndour with which he 
surrounded his crown. To be a Great Nation, the first in the world 
for arts and arms, the arbiters of Europe, Erenchmen had forgotten 
their individual grievances and privations, submitted to hard fare 
and harsh restrictions, and bowed to the stern despotism of absolute 
dominion without a murmur. But the extravagance and misrule of 
the Ministry of Louis XV. was sordid and selfish, and had been 
attended with national defeat and disgrace. The people had, there- 
fore, become disgusted, and began to look at the Government as the 
cause of the misery in which all, save the princes, nobility, and clergy 
— the privileged classes of the realm — were involved. The point of 
positive resistance, indeed, had been reached ; and to those who then 
looked at the internal condition and aspect of Erance, reflectively, a 
convulsion seemed ine'ST.table. 

All that was base and vile of the feudal system, and which in every 
state where practical freedom was Icnonm had occasioned the over- 
throw of that system, was hr full vigom’ in the French provinces. 
“ The age of chivahy,” as far as it consisted of courtesy, generosity, 
and honour in the nobility, and of enthusiastic attachment on the 
Xiart of the serf to his chieftain, had passed away; but the arrogant 
assumption and arbitrary laws and impositions, which it had estab- 
lished on the one hand, and the insecru’ity and degradation of 
vassalage on the other, remained to rankle into hostility, and even- 
tually, as a natural consequence, to produce a war of classes. 

Arthur Young, in his ‘Travels in France,’ just previously to the 
breaking out of the Revolution, has given a striking picture of the 
grossly unjust exactions to which the French people were subjected. 
The enrolments for the mihtia, he informs us, were a dreadful 
scornge upon the peasantry ; and as married men were exempted from 
them, premature marriages and superabundant population followed as 
matters of course, and permanently increased the general distress. 
The system established for making and repairing public roads was 
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r j iniquilously oppressive, and annually occasioned the ruin of many I 
Imndrcds of farmers. Z^Iorc than three hundred Avcrc reduced to 
*1 filling up one valley in Lorraine. Prom these burdens 

i the nobility, Inch embraced about eighty thousand families, and the 
I clergy, who were excessively numerous and enjoyed great portion 
, of the n e.alth of the countrj*, were wholly exempt. 

Tlie penal code, which was rigorously enforced for the infractions 
I of the revenue laws, inflicted punishments utterly disproportioned to 
1 the oflcnccs committed. It has been computed that there were j 
annually consigned to prison or the galleys upn ards of tluco thousand 
j four hundred persons, — men, women, and children, — for smuggling 
8.alt, TIic occupiers of land were oppressed by the creation of Capi- 
taincrics, or pammoxmt lordships of districts, in fa\oiir of princes 
of the blood, and others, who by money or influence could procure j 
them from the King. By these dcWccs, the absolute property in all i 
game, within the seignior)', was vested in tlio holders of grants, 
extending even to manors long before presented to pri\atc indUiduals. j 
Tlic extreme hardship connected nilh this priulegc can only bo ! 
appreciated by a knowledge that the game comprised nhole dro>c8 
of uild boars, and herds of deer, which wandered at will over the 
countT)’, dcstrojing the crops and fences of the farmer and peasant, 
and in\ol\ing those who presumed to kill or injure them, in order to i 
sa^c or procure the means of subsistence, in condemnation to the 
galleys. In four parishes of the district of Montccaii, the mischief 
2 s t.v<} to hate amount<\} to upwarih of a hundred and cightr^four 
thousand francs (nearly seven thousand seven hundred pounds) per 
annum. Among the numerous edicts for the pcrscrvalion of game, 
there were several which prohibited weeding and hoeing, lest tlic«e 
operations should disturb the yoting partridges; steeping the seed, ^ 
lest it should injure the game; the w«c of certain kinds of manure, * 
lest the fla>ourofthc birds shoiild be deteriorated; and the mowing 
of hay before a certain fixctl date, wliicb, in some seasons, oceasioncil 
the destruction of the crops. The exercise of this tyranny extended 
o\cr four hundred lc.ngucs of territory; and was so rigoroa*, that 
many pcr<ons abandoned the culthation of the land rather tlun submit 
to it, and large tracts of fertile countrv*, eon*equcntly, lay waste and , 
desolate. j 
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Tlie despotism of tlie lesser feudal lords and of llic clcrgj’’ was 
nearly as oppressive as that of the Crown and the high nobility. The 
manorial courtSj purporting to bo established foi the dispensation of 
justice, seemed to have been framed for the encouragement and 
protection of fraud and chicanery, by xntcnninablc processes and 
appeals, involving expenses and delays, which rendered submission 
to wrong preferable to litigation. The judges were absolutely 
dependent upon those by whom they were appointed ; and in most 
instances owed then- situations to their serxdlitj', irithout the least 
regard to their qualifications or integrity. Decrees and judgments 
were, therefore, sold to the liighest bidder, almost undisguisedly. 

The tenant and vassal were comixeUed to grind their corn at the 
seigneur’s mill, to press their grapes and apples at his press, and to 
bake then bread in liis oveni Under these regulations, hcary tolls 
were exacted, and not only was the bread frequently similcd, but 
the cider and wine also; the latter especially, since in Cliampagne 
those grapes which, pressed immediately, would have made white 
wine, by waiting for the press were damaged, so that red wine only 
could be procured from them. The charges upon the occupiers of 
laud, partook of the same odious and tyrannical character, 'Diere 
were heavy contract rents, and arbitrary rents for protection, road- 
way, right of 'cQuimon, and for windows and fii-es. On every change 
of property, in direct as well as collateral descent, disproportionate 
fines were payable ; and on alienation, the fines amormted to an 
eighth and even a sixth penny. The barbainus and detestable law of 
viercheta remained in operation, and was a fertile source of vexatious 
exaction. In every way the people were depressed, and their feelings 
outraged by the most cruel and capricious customs and observances, 
instituted solely for the pleasure or profit of the princes or nobility. 

Nor was this all. There had arisen in the kingdom two or three 
classes of persons, upon whom the enactments which had arisen out 
of the feudal system could operate but feebly,- — the lawyers, who had 
chiefly sprung from among the wealthier commoners, literary men, 
merchants, tradesmen, mannfactmers, and mechanics; — especially in 
the large towns which were in possession of municipal privileges. 
Tor the torture of these, the supreme laws had made express pro- 
vision. The King had the power to grant lettres-de-cachet to any 
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extent against -wliomsoever he tliouglit proper ; a prerogative under 
R-hicli the •N'ictims, Tvilhout being informed of the nature of their 
crimes, vrcrc immured in the Bastille or other state prisons for indefi- 
nite periods, ivithout the right to demand trial or liberation. Tliis also 
was made a source of revenue to the Crown and the parasites of the 
Court. The lettres were frequently sold, sometimes witli blanks, that 
the purchasers might insert the names of those whom they ^vished 
to destroy; and, occasionally, they were granted at the solicitation of 
a mistress or favourite against individuals who could pay well for 
Court intercession on their behalf. “ In the mild reign of Louis XV. 
alone,” says Mr, Justice Blackstone, “ there were no less than fifteen 
thousand Icttrcs-de-cachet issued.” 

The local courts of appeal were other objects of deep and settled 
hatred. Tliosc were tlic rro\'incial Parliaments, the conduct of a 
majority of whoso members was profligate in tlic extreme. Upon 
almost every cause that came before tbcm, interest was openly made 
with the judges by bribery or corruption of n still blacker dye, which 
paralysed while it outraged every sense of honesty, morality, and 
virtue. It was customary with tlic members to sit in judgment 
concerning the disposal of private property to which themselves were 
claimants. These parliaments also possessed the singular privilege 
of framing decrees, which in their several jurisdictionrhad the force 
of la^vs ; and infringements of which, being punishable by their 
makers, were treated with the greatest severity. From tliis privilege, 
sn<i hy trhich ecrccsl cf the proriaccs ^tvre perzaitted t& 

compound for their contribution to the national revenues, and to 
impose taxes upon the inhabitants at pleasure, arose a diversity in 
the mode and rate of taxation ; a means by which some classes were 
enabled to procure exemption from payment, while others had great 
difilculty to subsist upon the small resources they were suffered to 
retain. "What the law encouraged in one district was deemed highly 
criminal in another. Tlic duties upon merchandise, and even the 
weights and measures, differed in the different provinces ; and the 
exchange of their several productions was in many cases prohibited 
under heavy penalties ; so that neither com nor wine could circulate 
freely throughout France: but while one part of the kingdom was 
suffering the horrors of absolute famine, the rest might superabound 
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in every necessary of life. In fact, tlie law was a convenient instru- 
ment in the hands of the rich against the poor. “ He who went into 
a court of justice,” says Mr. Hazlitt,” without fnends or money, to 
seek for redress, however gross his provocation, was sure to come 
out of it with insult added to die original injiuy, and with a sicken- 
ing and humiliating consciousness of his own helpless and degraded 
situation.” The Parham ent of Paris alone was free firom the taint of 
slavish submission to the Com't, and from luiown venality and flagrant 
injustice. Under such a state of things, rectitude of mind, manly 
confidence, and a hold frankness of character and conduct, were neces- 
sarily superseded by cunning, deceit, servility, and want of public 
spirit and principle. And such was the condition of the Prcnch 
people when Louis XVI., at the age of twenty, ascended the tluonc. 

The elements of combustion were everywhere diflused, and the 
printing press had been quietly doing its work to ignite them. The 
eloquent and profound Montesquieu had explained to his numerous 
readers the general rights of the people and the principles of good 
government, without, however, attempting to shew how his obser- 
vations could be applied to the reform of the existing institutions of 
Iris country. Had he ventured, indeed, upon such a commentary, 
he would have been certain of committal for life to a gloomy cell or 
durrgeon of the Bastille. Unsanctioned discussions on religion, or 
practical politics, were punished with tire utnrost rigour. Rousseau, 
the Abb4 Eaynal, and Diderot, in all their writings addressed them- 
selves to the heart as well as to the urrderstanding, and depicted 
Liberty as arrayed in all the beauty and glory of immortality, while 
despotism and slavery were porutrayed as gaunt and hideous fiends, 
preying ripoir and devouring each odier; but having excited an 
enthusiastic love and revererree for freedom — civfl. and religious — 
they left their readers unassisted to draw their own conclusions as 
to the best means of obtaining and preserving the object of their 
desrres. So also the works of Turgot, Du Quesnay, and others, 
abounded in moral and philosophical maxims of government, but they 
were all defective, inasmuch as they had no practical dii-ection or 
aim. Voltaire, on the other hand, sought merely to destroy what he 
disapproved, without bestowing more than a cursory thought upon' 
the necessity of reconstruction. He does not appear to have loved 
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freedom, nor to have hated dc^otism; but his Keen perception of 
the sublime and the ridiculous made him the occasional panegyrist 
and satirist of each. Tlie superstitions of priestcraft and the harsh 
restrictions of arbitrarj* power, by imposing fetters upon the exercise 
of his own extraordinary genius, interfered witli liis self-love and 
vanity, and thus incurred his scorn and kindled his passion for 
vengeance. Under his shrewd and subtle criticisms, folly, in uhat- 
cver disguise, was stripped and exposed to laughter and contempt. 
His ivit, learning, and sound knowledge of mankind, lent to his 
speculations, often on the most abstruse subjects, a charm which 
made them popular even with those against whom his bitterest attacks 
were directed. Thus, while merely seeking to gratify his own 
capricious mind, and to increase the measure of applause which was 
on all sides freely awarded to l»im, he \ras gradually preparing the 
public mind for a great change in the very institutions, whicli, as a 
man of aristocratical predilections, apart from literature, he would ha^ c 
been among the last in desiring to overthrow. 

By the writers above enumerated, and many others of less note, 
all the abuses and grievances which oppressed tlic nation had been 
indirectly pointed out, ridiculed, and assailed with indignant repre* 
hension, for many years before the shock of the Bcvolution shewed 
that the Trench people had not been inattentive to their teachers. 
Tlie public opinion which had been thus created, however, was 
risionary and wild, without applicability to the circumstances on 
which it W. 1 S intended to bcar^ or indeed a definite form or object. 
Philosophical speculations, of men who reasoned from abstract prin- 
ciples, abounded; but knowledge and cxpcriCDcc, which alone could 
gi\ c congruity to the mass of floating materials, were entirely wanting. 
It required a master spirit to go before and guide and govern the 
ch.ange8 that were Inevitable, in order tliat reformation might be 
prevented from degenerating into positive and rullJess destruction. 
Louis X\H., unhappily, had ncitlicr the requisite sternness nor talent 
to turn tlic crisis to advantage. lie was a man of mild and peaceful 
character, of amiable disposition, pure manners, and incxpcn*i>e 
habits; but he was altogether deficient in the strength of will ncccs. 
sary to keep in check contending factions, in a struggle to effect an 
orgamc revolution in tlie State. 
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In 1778, llic Frencli Government, hoping llicvchy to humhlc the 
power of England, which it had always regarded with jealousy, was 
induced to recognise the then recently declared independence of the 
United States of America, and to conclude a treaty of alliance and 
commerce with that Eepuhlic. Tliis was a false step throughout. 
A numerous army was sent across the Atlantic to Icani, not only 
the doctrines hut the practice of rights and liberties more extensive 
and absolute than the boldest of the French philosophers had ventured 
to contend for. The principle that resistance to royal authority 
might he justified, was thus sanctioned hy the Croum itself; and a 
flood of light suddenly let in upon the people, which could not have 
been produced hy mere argument in a centiuy. The rctuni and 
disbanding of the troops, at the close of the war, spread over France 
a new hind of knowledge, and added tenfold sti'cngth to the general 
discontent which already prevailed. 

From tliis period, the x>rogross of the impending Revolution was 
rapid. The extravagance and maladministration of the preceding 
reign had ruined tlie resoiu'ccs of the country. The revenue was 
rmequal to the expenditure; the treasury was empty, and pixblic 
credit destroyed. The Government had long subsisted, firom year 
’ to year, upon loans contracted at ruinous interest, and secured by 
leases of the treasury receipts to farmers-general. The existing debt 
amounted to one thousand six hundred and forty-six millions of francs 
(upwards of sixty-eight millions and a half in pounds sterling). This 
source exhausted, there remained no way of providing for the public 
service but by the imposition of new taxes, which could not be legally 
done without the sanction of the Pro'xdncial Parliaments. The annual 
deficiency was a hundred and forty millions of francs (more than five 
millions eight hundred thousand pounds). It was well known to the 
Ministry, that the Parliaments regarded the derangement of the 
finances as being solely attributable to the Government; instead 
therefore of applying directly to these bodies, an expedient was 
resorted to in order to approach them through a more popular 
intermediate agent. A meeting was convened of the chief men from 
the" several provinces, under the title of " Assembly of Notables,” 
for the purpose of recommending certain edicts for taxation to the 
Parliaments, or to act themselves as a parliament. No similar assem- 
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blj* had been called eince 1GI7. Tlic members ■were nominated by 
the Kin", and amounted to a hundred and forty: but so far had 
the spirit of resistance become general, that the assembly proved 
nearly as refractory as the Parliaments could have been; and, instead 
of doing •what it -was desired, .brought charges of malversation against 
the Ministers, and recommended that tlie national expenditure should 
bo accommodated to the revenue, and not the revenue to the expon- 
diturc. Tlic Slarquis do la Fayette, who had held a command in 
the American army, went so far, indeed, ns to propose the nbolition 
of Icttrcs^dc^cnchctf the Bastille, and the state prisons throu^iout 
France, as a means of lessening tlie public expenses; and declared 
that new taxes could only be imposed by the Slates General — a body 
which had Iain in abeyance since IGld. Evcnfnally, after refusing 
to act as a parliament itself, the Assembly of Notables ngreed to 
recommend two edicts— one for the creation of a stamp duty, and tlic 
other of a territorial or land tax, which it was estimated would 
togctlier produce enough to meet the annual deficit,— to be registered 
by the local Parliaments. 

Tlic Assembly having dissolved itself, the edicts were sent to ho 
enrolled by the Parliament of Paris, which, however, instead of 
complying, demanded a statement of the finances; and on this being 
refused, both the edicts were indignantly rejected, and tlic Miiustr}* 
were informed that, with such a revenue as the nation then supported, 

I taxes ought not to be mentioned by the Government except for the 
1 purpose of heioff roHuccti. DriounOf Aro\'i^}fop of Tou^ourOf vho , 
i "was Prime Minister at the time, advised tliat recourse should be Iiad ^ 
to a JJed of Jiisticc, an ob>olctc device for compelling obedience to 
the will of tlic Monarch. Accordingly, on the Glh of August, 1787, 1 j 

the Parliament was summoned to Versailles, and tlic edicts were | j 
tlicro registered by onlcr of the King; who, however, in order to j { 
appease the popular rage vrhich it was foreseen this measure would ‘ ' 

call forth, declared in tlie same sitting that Protestants were thence- 
forth restored to all the rights of citixendiip, tint an annual statement ^ 
of the finances should be publiriicd, and that the States General ’ 
should he convoked before the expiration of five j cars. ‘ 1 

Next day, the Parliament relumed to Pari*, declared the cornpulsorv* , j 
registrv* to be illegal, and ordered it to be erased; protesting, at the | | 
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same time, that tlic ccHcls of the King, even tlmiigh they should be | j 

voluntarily registered by the Parliaments, verc iu'-uflicient to impoHc ■ . 

permanent taxes upon the people, for vliich the .States Oeiieral alone ; I 

were declared to be competent. Por this bold as‘.cr(ion of j) 0 ])ular | j 

rights, the Parliament of Paris was exiled to 'Iroycs ; but the other [ ■ 

Parliajncnts had caught the tone of that of the Capital, and not only | 
refused to register the edicts, but announced their intention of punish- . * 

ing any person who shoidd attempt to collect taxes under them. The ; 
Court was now fairly in collision with the Kation; which almost , | 

unafumously supported the pretensions of the Parliaments. .Seeing, ‘ 
therefore, tliat banishment was not lihcly to cflect the desired ohjccl, ’ | 

and that the ahscncc of the highest judicial court in the kingdom was , | 

productive of much evil, the decree of exile was recalled, and the j | 

Parliament returned to Pirns. The edicts were again tendered hy the ■ | 

King in person, and again unanimously rejected. ' | 

The jMinisti'y now conceived a project for defeating the Parliaments, | ! 

by depriving them of all save their judicial functions, and of vesting the | 
powers of government in a body to ho chosen hy the Kng, and c.allcd i 
the Coxir Pl^nihrc, or Supreme Court. To this court tlic King conceded 
Iris asserted right of imposing taxes; and granted autlioiity to frame 
a new code of criminal laws, and to establish new forms of legal 
proceedings. The Edict for the formation of the Cour Pleuiere, was 
at once tliroivn out hy the Parliament of Paris, winch denied that 
there existed, anywhere hut in the States General, a power to alter 
the form of government. The Duke of Orleans, and MM. Preteau 
and Sabatier, judges of the Supreme Coiu’t, were exiled for then- 
strong animadversions on tlie conduct of the IGng and the Ministry 
on this occasion ; and the Parliament, refusing to obey a decree for its 
prorogation, was forcibly expelled by the military, and several of its 
principal members imprisoned. These arbitrary acts effectually roused 
the spirit of the whole nation. Some of the most influential of those 
who had been nominated members of the Cour P14niere refused to 
accept their appointments. The nobles, the clergy, the commons, all 
protested against the new court, and demanded the immediate con- 
vocation of the States General. Partial insurrections broke out in 
Dauphiny, Britany, Provence, Flanders, Languedoc, and Berne. The 
Ministry was the necessary sacrifice to popular clamour' and fury. 
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Nccker, nn able financier, v,ho had previously held office, and gi^cn 
general satisfaction, Tvas substituted for Brienne, the Cour Pltniirc 
vras abolished, the Parliaments re-established, and the promise of the 
King given that tlic States General should bo called together for 
Jfay, 1789. 

A question novr arose as to the mode of convening the States. A 
hundred and seventy years hid elapsed since their last meeting, and 
times and circumstances had so materially changed during that period, 
that M hat might ha> c been suitable at its commencement, ivas not at 
all adapted to the present age; and even in remote times the number 
and proportion of the nobles, clergy, and commons, of whom the 
States General were composed, had not always been tlic same. Tlic 
majority of examples were in favour of the privileged classes; but 
the increased consequence and intelligence of the people demanded 
some concession in their favour. Keeker was desirous of supporting 
tlic middle classes against the pretensions of the nobility and elergj', 
who had united with the Parliaments,— which consisted of a minor 
I aristocracy, — in a struggle to diminish the authority of the Crown, and j 

t keep the powers of government in their own hands. " Each order,” ' 
sajs JI, Mignet, ** sought to maintain a contest for power, and not for 
the pubHc good. The Noblesse had joined the Tters^iiat against the 
Government, but not in behalf of tlic people.” In order to avoid 
the rcsponsibilit)' of deciding upon so important a question, the Mi- i 
nistry again convened the Assembly of Notables, which merely | , 

recommended, that tfic exampfe of fCf when the numficr of j 
represenLativ cs from each order was equal, should be followed, 
llus derision, honever, raised a general outcry tluoughout the 
country. Tlic prc's, which amid the recent confusion, had assumed 
a degree of freedom totally unkaiown in Prance at any former time, 
sent forth tlie mo<t riolcnt denunciations against the Notables, who, 
being for the most part members of the privileged classes, were said 
to be intere<tctl in preventing the people from l>eing fairly repre- 
pcnted. Franco was inundated with pamphlets and personal satires, ) 
in which everv branch of political enqmra', and tlic motives of nen of j j 
all parties, were discussed with a boldness which seem*, by alarming, 
to have entlrclv paralysed the Goverament, Among the works which 
pitxluccd llie grcatc-'t effect, were that of the Abbe Slevis, cntitlcvl, 
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‘AVliat is tlic Third I'iSlntc?’ nnd that of D’J'irjtraitrtio’;., on tin; ‘Cf>n- 
slitution of the States Gent'ral.’ 

Ncclccr, M'lio "^vas undonhtcdly a man of f'ood ijjtontioir’, t]ion;:^ht it 
heller to yield to the nine-tenths of the ITcnch ]iopulution, of whifh 
the Third Estate avas said to eojisist, than to the an-tnrratiral minority, 
■which ■tt’as alike opposed to the prrro;'aliv(‘s of the (h'own nnd to the 
rights of ihehumhlcr classes. He advised, therc-fore, that the nninhrr 
of deputies from the Third Estate to the St.ates (huieral should he 
equal to the number from the other two orders u!\ltod ; nnd this heijig 
adopted hy the Council, conformable le.ttevs of coiworation were i'sued 
for assembling the representatives of the nation. 'Jlic elections ■\vere 
conducted peaceably, and •with scarcely a contest, 'i’iie suHVage was 
almost universal, and (he qualification for Dejnitics so low, that the 
nccessaiy representation of property seems to liavc been entirely 
overlooked. The majority of members chosen hy the Nobles nnd 
Clergy were men devoted to the interests of their vesjmetive orders ; 
hut among them were a sufiicient number of po])idar men to give 
animation to a debate, and to prevent their decisions from obtaijiing 
the weight usually attached to unanimity of sentiment. I'lic Dcpxitics 
of the Third Estate embraced a great number of the most talented 
persons in the Idngdom ; hirt, with few exceptions, they were mere 
theorists and speculators, to whom the hnsincss and details of govern- 
ment "were new, and whose minds were preoenpied -adth doctrines 
derived from sedulous study of the Constitutions of the ancient 
Eepuhlics — doctrines as little adapted to the advanced intelligence, 
and the commercial and other institutions wliich had arisen before 
the close of the eighteenth century, as were those feudal customs 
which the people were intent upon abolishing. The number of 
members retiuned was tv'^elve hunched: six hundred for the Com- 
mons, and tluee hundred for each of the other orders. 

The States General met at Versailles, on the 5th of hlay, 1789. 
“ Amid the x’ageantry,” says Sir Walter Scott, “ with which the 
ceremonial of the first sitting abounded, it was clearly visible tliat tlie 
wishes, hopes, and interest of the pubhc were exclusively fixed upon 
the representatives of the Commons. The rich garments and floating 
plumes of the nobility, and the reverend robes of the ' clergy, had 
notliing to fix the public eye ; their sounding and emphatic titles had 
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nothing to win tlic car: the recollection of the high feats of the one, 
and long sanctified characters of the other order, had nothing to 
influence the mind of the spectators- All eyes were turned on the 
Memhers of the Tlutd Estate, in plebeian and Iminlde costume, corre- 
sponding to their lowly birth and occupation, ns the only portion of 
the assembly from which the lights and the counsels which the time 
demanded were loolccd for.** 

The first question that arose, was concerning the mode of tahing 
the votes — whether it should be by head, or by order. A majority 
of the Nobles claimed the privilege of voting ns a separate body, and 
of thus giving their assent or negative to all measures discussed; and 
many of the higher class of the Clergy contended for the same right 
on behalf of their order. To this arrangement the Third Estate 
ahsohitcly refused to conform; and when the Nobles and Clcrg}' 
withdrew to separate chambers to verify their powers, the popular 
Deputies declared their resolution to remain inactive till the whole 
assembly was united. After much altercation, which occupied several 
weeks, the King oficred his mediation, but without cficct; and after 
inriting the Nobles and Clcrg)*, for the last time, to join them, the , 
Commons proceeded, on the 17th of June, on the motion of SicyCis, | 
to declare that they were **Thc Representatives of the Nation,** and ' < 

that the two aristocratical orders were henceforth to be considered as ' 
deputies of corporations only, possessing no deliberative voice except 
as individual members of the Aa/io«n/ jUscmhltj. 

Upon the passing of this motion, many of the Clergy and a few of 
the Nobles svithdrew from their separate chambers and joined the 
Commons; and the high nobility, seeing that no resource was left 
them but to make common cause with tlic Crown, which they had 
prcriously sought to degrade, adopted the Count d*Ar(oU as tlicir 
leader, and cngagetl the King in .an attempt to ovcrtlirow the Af.scmbly. » 

Tlic measures required to accomplish this, were conccrietl during an 1 

excursion made by the King, Queen, and rrinces of the hloo<l to | 

Marly; and the change of royal policy was spectlily announced In* 
closing the hall* of the National Asserahly, and surrounding it with 
troops. Refu<etl admittance (o their proper mecti.ug-plare, the 
Deputies, on the morning of the liOth of June, repaired in a body to I 

a Tennis Court, and there, in the presence of an appUuding croud, | 
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and a number of soldier;; udui h:id fnllowcd llum, uith l.ead'; 
\mcovered and u])raiscd hainb-, all, r.vffpt one num, took an oa!b 
not to separate till they had {^iven to kVancf a (’omtitntion, On 
IVIonday the 22nd, the Vrinecs took po>-<,f'ision <*r tin* 'j'rnnis Court 
in order to exclude the Assemhlv ; hut the latter transferred its 
meeting to the church of St. Louis, ntid was there joined hy the 
Archbishops of ]lo\irdea\tx and ^'icnne, at the head of a hundred 
and forty-seven deputies of the clergy. On the 23rd, the hall of the 
States was reopened, and the King attended the sitting in person. A 
numerous guard was drawn round the place, and the public were 
carefully excluded. 

Tlie Sovereigii addressed the Deputies in a tone of authority, 
condemned their conduct as illegal, rescinded their resolutions, laid 
do-\ra a course of proceeding for their adoption, threatened to dissolve 
them if tliey ventui’cd to offer any further opposition, and commanded 
the clergy and nobles, who were present, to withdraw, and the 
Deputies to adj otuaV their sitting. The Commons, however, remained 
firm in their seats; and being shortly afterwards reminded, hy the 
grand master of .the ceremonies, of tlie King’s order to separate, 
“Go,” exclaimed Miraheau, “tell your master, that we are here hy 
order of the people, and that we shall not retire, hut at the point of 
the bayonet.” Upon the motion of Camus, the Assembly confirmed 
all its previous acts ; and, at the instance of hlirahcau, decreed the . 
inviolability of its members, and declared its resolution to adhere 
faithfully to the oath of the Tennis Court. That night the Ejing went 
to Trianon ; but, says ]\Iarmontel, “ though a vast concourse from 
Paris and the neighbourhood had assembled at Versailles to leai'n 
the result of the day’s proceedings, 'the customary shout of ‘Vive Ic 
Koi,’ no longer greeted the royal departure.” Next day the National 
Assembly was augmented by the accession of a hundred and sixty 
additional deputies of the clergy, including the celebrated T^leyi-and, 
Bishop of Autun ; and forty-seven of the noblesse, led hy the Duke 
of Orleans. At this time, also, addresses began to pour in from the 
cities and provinces throughout the kingdom, thanldng the Assembly 
for its corirageous firmness, arid intimating that,, in case of danger, 
the deputies might rely on the support of twenty-five millions of 
Frenchmen, wh9se future happiness was confided to them. 
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At Uicsc demonstrations, the Court became alarmed, and ibe King 
]>crsonally solicited several of the most influential of the nobility to 
wai%c their pri^Tlegcs and unite >ntli the Third Estate. ‘The Count 
d’ Artois, indeed, openly declared tliat unless this recommendation 
were complied uith, the life of the ICing would be endangered. 
Accordingly, on the 27th of June, the three orders met, for the first 
time, in one body; and the gloom of the populace seemed to have been 
suddenly com erted into universal joy. The crowd surrounded the 
palace and demanded to see the Iving, whose appearance at a balcony 
witli his beautiful Queen and infant son, was greeted with long and 
loud acclamations. Versailles was illuminated, and confidence seemed 
to be restored between the Sovereign, the Koblcs, and the People. 

Prom the general agitation wliich had been produced by the c> cnls 
abo^c related, much licence had arisen among tlic people; and a spirit 
of insubordination began to be manifested among the French soldierj', 
who publicly professed to sjTnpathizc with the people in their stnigglc 
for freedom. Under Uic pretext of repressing whatever might tend 
to \ioIcncc, a large body of troops, consisting chiefly of foreign 
regiments in the pay of France, was dra^^l around the capital. 
Versailles c.xliibitcd the appearance of a camp, llic hall of the 
Kntional Assembly was surrounded by soldiers, and access was 
forbidden to all but the members; and Paris seemed in a state of 
siege. On the motion of Jlirabcau, an address was presented, on the 
8th of July, to the King, praj-ing him to remove tlic troops from the 
scene of legislative deliberations; “more especially the foreigner^, 
paid to defend, and not to disturb tlic national tranquillity." Louis, 
mided by incompetent advisers, who believed him strong enough to 
contest the point, refused to listen to this proposal; but offered, 
in«tcad, to transfer the meetings of the States General to Koyon or 
Sob^ons. llie answer of Mirabcau was firm and Just. **Il belongs," 
he said, *‘to the troops to remove from the Assembly, and not the 
A«^cmbly from tljc troops. Vc petitioned for the withdrawal of the 
army, not for our ovm banisliroent." 

On the 11th of July, the Minbtrr, which liad adTi*ed the King to 
convoke the Stales General, and to make tlic few popular concesrions 
which had been granted, was dbmbscd. On the I2lh, Sunday, ibe 
new* of this unwise proceeding reached Paris. In Uic evening, it 
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was made known in tke theatres. The performances were- instantly 
suspended^ and tumult was spread through the city. Above ten 
thousand persons assembled in the gardens of the Palais-Royal; and, 
after listening to a furious harangue from Camille Desmoulins, tore 
each a green leaf Irom the chesnut trees which grew there, and, 
wearing it as a badge, traversed the streets of Paris, bearing in 
procession, covered vdth crape, the busts of the exiled minister, 
Necker, and the Duke of Orleans, which were taken from a sculptor’s 
shop. At the Place Vendome, the crowd encountered a detachment 
of the German Royals, but put them to speedy flight with a volley of 
stones ; but troops continuing to arrive, the multitude was again 
assailed at the Place. Louis XV. by the dragoons of Prince Lambesc, 
and the bearer of one of the busts and a soldier of the Prench Guard 
were killed. The mob noAv fled into the gardens of the Tuileries, 
where, being still pursued, an old man, who was unconcerned in the 
riot, was wounded; upon which the confusion and uproar became 
universal, and a general shout burst from the people, “ To arms!” 
which was echoed through the Tuileries, the Palais-Royal, the City, 
and the Paubourgs. During the whole night, Paris continued in a 
state of ferment. The French Guards, who were known to be well- 
affected towards the populace, had been ordered to remain in their 
barracks ; but, on learning what was passing in the city, they seized 
their arms, and, marcliing to the scene of action, fired upon the foreign 
troops, to whom the restoration of order had been enti’usted. The 
alarm-bell was . rung in every church, and the authorities of the 
districts hastily assembled to concert measures for the safety of the 
capital. The citizens began to form bands of volunteers, who paraded 
the streets, in which large fires were lighted, and drew up in the 
squares and public gardens, enjoining all who appeared disposed to 
brealv the peace to remain quiet till morning. 

At daylight, on the 13th, a nrunber of persons went from house to 
house, demanding arms : but, though the confusion was such that 
almost any crime might have been committed with impunity, the 
only pillage that took place was at the aimourers’ shops, and irom 
these notliing was taken but guns and swords, for which receipts were 
given. Eveiy place in which arras or aramimition was supposed to 
be deposited was ransacked; but still the sujjply was inadequate to 
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the demand. It was finally resolved, by some of the electors of Paris, 
who had tbrmcd a Permanent Committee among themselves, and tahen 
the power of governing the City into their own hands, to order fifty 
thousand pihes to be instantly foiged; and, in tlic meantime, that a 
bui^css guard, to the number of forty-cight thousand men, should be 
organized, in which all the citizens were inrited to enrol themselves. 
The command of this body was oflered to the Duke d’Aumont, who 
required twenty-four hours for consideration ; and, in the interval, 
the JIarquis dc Salle was appointed in his stead. The green 
chesnut leaves were displaced by the red and blue cockade, tlie 
colours of the capital : the citizens thronged to fill the ranks of the 
new army, and were joined by the medical students, the soldiers of 
the city n*atch, and the Trench Guards. Patrols were formed to 
guard the streets, and at night every precaution was t.ikcn to prevent 
disturbance; but the inhabitants continued to be in a st.atc of the most 
dreadful alarm ond anxiety, not only lest the city should be attacked, 
aud subjected to martial law, by Uic troops quartered without the 
walls, but for fear tliat the clamorous multitude, who had entirely 
ceased from work, should bo driven, by rage and hunger, to desperate 
excesses. It was observed, too, that a number of hidf-famisbc^, 
ragged, ferocious-looking, and apparently homeless wretches, who 
formed no portion of the ordinary population of the capital, began to 
mingle with the throng, and urge it to deeds of riolcncc and blood- 
shed. ** Tlicy were,” says an eye-witness, ** men armed like savages ; 
creatures sudi ns no man, ever remembered to have met in open day. 
■Wlicnce came they? \\'ho, or what had drawn them from llicir 
dark rctre.ats?” 

If it had been intended to act witli vigour against the insurgents, 
the 13th was probably the time when it might have been done witli 
most cficct. Tlic crowd were badly armetl ; few of the higher classes 
of dtizcDs bad joined them ; they liad no artillery, no ammunition, 
were famishing for want of provisions, and without a leader, whose 
skill, courage, or fidelity could be relied upon : but the King and his 
Council, although seeking to intimidate, were desirous of sparing the 
people; and the orders issued to the troops were, that they should 
refrain from all acts of severity, and never, unle« at the last cxtrciaity, 
and in their osm defence, fire upon their opponents. ITjc Court had 
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adopted the mistaken notion, that forbearance would Have some effect 
upon the mob ; and that a revolt might be suppressed without in- 
flicting personal injury upon the rebels. 

Early in the morning of the 14th, the people, in momentary 
expectation of • being attacked by ' the military, and informed that 
the Bastille was about to be reinforced with a strong garrison, 
hastened to the Hotel des Invalides, where a large magazine of arms 
was said to exist. The Governor made no resistance when summoneff 
to surrender ; and, although six Swiss battalions and a body of eight 
hundred horse lay in the immediate neighbomhood, every tiling was 
left at the discretion of the rioters. Twenty-eight thousand muskets> 
and a considerable quantity of spears and sabres, were found, in the 
vaults beneath the dome, which, with the cannon- from the Esplanade, 
were immediately conveyed to the Hotel de Ville. The cannon 
were placed at the entrance to the Faubourgs, at the castle of tlie 
Tuileries, upon the quays and bridges; and the small arms were 
! distributed among the newly-raised army of citizens. It was pre- 
j sently resolved to attack the Bastille, before the troops intended for 
its defence should arrive ; and orders having been given by the 
dommittee to that effect, a general cry arose from aU sides, “ To the j 
Bastille ! to the Bastille ! ” From nine in the morniag tiU two in the 
afternoon, nothing but this reiterated shout could be heard throughout 
Paris. It seemed, from the immense concourse hastening thither, 
armed with all kinds of weapons, — guns, swords, pikes, halberts, 
hammers, axes, scythes, pitchforks, spits, and clubs, — that the whole 
population of the capital, men, women, and children, had devoted 
themselves to the destruction of tliis odious prison, which had long 
been considered one of the chief bulwarks of despotism in France. 

I ] Of the procession itself, no description would afford an adequate idea, 
i Although totally unprepared for an attack, De Launay, the governor, 
j from the commencement of the insurrection, had taken the precaution 
to raise the drawbridge, and to post sentinels on the walls and towers. 
Three guns, loaded with cannister-shot, commanded the entrance; 
j and about fifteen pieces were placed upon the walls, and pointed 
I towards Paris. 

A member of the National Assembly, named Thuriot de la Bosiere, 
demanded an interHew with the Governor, ^and being admitted to his 
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presence, required the surrender of tlie fortress. This was too un* 
reasonnhlo to ho complied with; hut Dc Launay promised that the 
garrison — which indeed consisted but of tliirty-two Swiss soldiers, 
and about eighty in^'alids — should not fire upon the people, unless 
in self-defence. It was obscrx’cd, however, that on the towers of the' 
drawbridge a mass of stones and broken iron had been collected to 
crush those who should advance to tlic foot of the walls. Tliuriot, 
returning to th6 besiegers, related what he had heard and seen; but* 
the knowledge that any preparation had been made for defending the 
place, Served to exasperate the crowd, who shouted more furiously 
than ever,* “ Down with the’ Bastille !** A few determined men tlicn 
suddenly rushed forward, knocked down a sentinel, and struck the* 
diains of the great bridge with axes. The soldiers within called upon 
Urn assailants to fall back, or they would dre; but tlic assault was 
continued till tlic drawbridge fell, and gave admittance to tlic first 
court. "Wlicn tho mob had readied the second bridge, it was fired 
upon by tlic soldiers; and one man being killed, and several wounded, 
Uic crowd was for an instant put to flight, and called out for mercy. 

A deputation from the people was sent to parley, and the firing 
cc.i.scd ; but the insurgents still proving forward, regardless of tlie 
remonstrances of the soldiers, towards the inner drawbridge, the 
garrison was compelled a second time to fire, in order to disperse 
them. This discharge did considerable execution ; but it rendered 
the people, whose ilumbcr was increasing every moment, bolder and 
more camgcH, They clesfruyed the guard -heiwo, planderctj the 
shops and barracks of the fore-court, and gave the Governor’s house 
to the flames. A cannon was now'fircd upon the beriegers, accom-^ 
panied witli a tliird discliarge of musketry. A young officer, of 
cxtraonlinarj* courage, named HUc, then advanced, at the head of . 
about a dozen dtizens, to the edge of the moat, and called out to the 
garrison, that if tlic fortress were furrendcred not a man should he 
hurt Do Launay, whose whole stod: of provisions consisted of two 
sacks of flour and a little rice, and who knew that the invalids were 
not to he depended upon, was in no condition to sustain a protracted 
siege, and therefore ofTcred to capitulate on Elie’s terns j busting, 
how ev er , upon haring these in writbg, ratified hr the Committee of 
the H6tel dc 'N’Ule. indie tlus ofier was hebg de^ed by the 
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leading citizens, the French Guard arrived with the cannon, taken 
from the Hotel des Invalidcs. The inoh, encouraged by this im- 
portant reinforcement, would not henceforth listen to anything but 
instant and unconditional surrender ; and De Launay, seeing the 
hopelessness of resistance, and fearing the consequences of defeat, 
seized a lighted match from a cannon near him, and rushed towards 
the powder magazine, determined to blow up the building, and bury 
himself and the besiegers in the ruins. The sentinels on duty pre- 
vented this act of desperation, by opposing their bayonets to theii* 
commander’s breast; and in the midst of the confusion, within and 
without the fortress, the drawbridge was lowered, and the insurgents 
became masters of the Bastille, Elic, who again pledged his word for 
the personal safety of the garrison, received the keys of the place, but 
refused to accept the Governor’s sword wliich was tendered to him. 
The brave Elie exerted all his eloquence to be permitted to perform 
his promise of protection; but the mob, as soon as they .were out of 
danger, became implacable, and yelled frantically, “ Give up those 
who have fired on their feUow-citizens — they merit death ! ” Several 
invahds and Swiss soldiers, with two or three officers, were torn from 
their defenders and assassinated upon the spot; a few who were 
dressed in common linen frocks, escaped unnoticed among the crowd, 
the rest were dragged in triumph through the streets, first to the 
Place de Greve, where two of their number were hangefi, and 
thence to the Hotel de ViLle, where De Launay and his major, — after 
sustaining every indignity which a mob, intoxicated with unexpected 
success, and, it must be admitted, unaccustomed to acts of mercy or 
justice, could inflict, — had their heads inhumanly hacked off. The 
intercessions of Elie, to which were added those of La Salle and 
Moreau de St. Mery, were successful in saving the lives of twenty- 
two other persons, whose blood was demanded. The heads of De 
Launay, De Lorme, and several of their murdered comrades, were 
then stuck upon pilces, and carried in procession through the streets 
and squares of the capital to the Palais-Eoyal. But still insatiate, 
the rabble demanded more victims. It was pretended that a letter 
had been found impheating Flesselles, the mayor, in a conspiracy 
to mislead the citizens, and relieve the Bastille. He demanded to 
be heard at the Palais-Boyal; but on the way thither, one of his 
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accusers despatched him Viith a pistol shot. At night, barricades and 
entrenchments were formed in the streets, stones and other missiles 
were carried to the tops of the houses, a great number of pikes 
were forged and bullets cast, and everything indicated Uic fear of 
an immediate attack from the military. 

In the meantime, the Bastille was searched and ransacked in ever}* 
part. There were but seven prisoners found, not one of whom had 
been incarcerated during the reign of Louis XVI. Four were' confined 
for forgery, and three,— one of whom was an insane Englislunan, of 
the name of VTiito, — for unknown oflcnccs. The populace expected 
to find many more, and explored every huning and crevice to discover 
places of concealment; but the fearful cells and dungeons, with the 
exceptions mentioned, and one vault in which a skeleton was found 
hanging to an iron cramp in the wall, were tcnantlcss. It was unfor- 
tunate tliat, in their blind fury, tlic captors destroyed the house and 
offices of tho Governor, in which were kept the official books and 
papers, which might have tlirown additional light on the history of 
the prison. 

During the night, tlic Duke dc liancourt carried to the King the 
news of the plunder of the II6tcl dcs Im-alides, the attack and capture 
of the Bastille, tlic massacre of its garrison, and the defection of the 
French Guards. “It is a rcvoltl” exclaimed the astonished Louis. 
“No, Sire,” replied the Duke, “it is a revolution!” By the advice 
of this excellent man, orders were instantly issued for the witlidrawal 
of tlic troops from Boris and Versailles; and the Monartdi was 
]>cr6uadcd to dismiss bis new Ministry, and go next day to the 
National Assembly to announce these change* in person, and to 
rca«3urc the Members of his good intentions. 

Accordingly, on the l^(h, tlic King, without guards, and attended 
only by his brothers, rcpairctl to the Legislative Cliambcr, and 
announced tliat he desired nothing more than to be incorporated 
with hi* people, to whose representatives he entirely confided himself, 
and for whose safety and that of the State he earnestly implored llie 
Assembly to provide. At lliis speech shouts of applause echoed from 
every part of the hall ; and when the King was about to depart, Ujc 
Member* rose spontaneously, and formed his retinue back to the 
palace. Tlie new* spread rapidly from Vcrtaille* to Baris, accom- 
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panied by an announcement that Necker was recalled; and that Louis 
bimself would come to the capital, in order to conciliate the affections 
of the citizens, on the following day. All was now joy and enthusiasm ; 
and with the cry of ‘‘Vive la Nation!” was again mingled that of 
“ Vive le Loi Bailly, the president of the National Assembly, was 
immediately nominated Mayor of Paris; and La Fayette was appointed 
to the command of the burgess, or, as the’ corps was henceforward 
called, the National Guard. 

This period was the commencement of the first emigration. The 
Count D’ Artois, the Princes of Condd and Conti, the family of 
Polignac, and a majority of the Ministry, who had superseded 
Necker and his friends, fearing the vengeance of the populace, fled 
in dis,guise from France. Of those who remained, Foulon and his 
son-in-law, Berthier, were discovered in Paris, dragged to the Place 
de Greve and beheaded, their heads carried through the streets upon 
pikes, and their bodies torn to pieces in the Palais-Boyal. To shew 
the natua*e of the ferocity which the terrible incidents of the few 
preceding days had freed from restraint, it will be sufficient to 
mention, that when Lally ToUendal drew the attention of the National 
Assembly to die assassination of the two Ministers, Barnave, a young 
man, in mourning for the recent death of his father, interrupted the 
recital, by exclaiming with a sneer, “ Is, then, the blood which has 
been shed so pure ?” Insensibility, indeed, had begun to be regarded 
as a virtue by the more violent democrats, who from seeldng for 
freedom aheady aspired after dominion. The insurrection in Paris 
was the signal for disturbances of the most terrible character in other 
parts of the country. In one province, thirty-six country seats were 
burnt and destroyed; in Languedoc, M. de Barras was hacked to 
pieces in the presence of his pregnant wife; and in Normandy, a 
paralytic old man was cast upon a burning pile, formed of his own 
property. The title-deeds, patents of privilege, and family papers of 
the nobility and gentry, were special objects of vengeance to the 
peasantry; who thus evinced a degree of ignorant barbarism not 
inferior to that of the followers of the English rebel, "V^at Tyler, 
upwards of four centuries earlier. 

On the 4th of August, the National Assembly, on the motion of 
the Duke de Noailles, proceeded to frame decrees for the redemption 
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of oppressive feudal rights, and tlic suppression of compulsory 6er\*i- 
tude. These were immediately followed by the voluntary renunciation 
by a great number of the nobiliQ* of their hcreditarj* privileges and 
titles. The Duke du Cli&tclct proposed tlic abolition of tithes, and the 
substitution of a small pecuniary tax; and the Bishop of Cliartres 
moved for the suppression of seignorial rights and magisterial juris- 
diction. In short, in a few hours, all the abuses which had been so 
loudly complained of, previously to the meeting of tire States General, 
were formally abolished. This was the beginning of what the Ilcvo- 
lutionists called the Reign of Equality. A medal was struck to 
commemorate the events of the day, and Louis X\T, received tlic 
title of “Restorer of Frcncli Liberty.” The National Assembly 
henceforward took the name of “The Constituent Assembly,” and 
devoted itself to die framing of a new Constitution for the kingdom. 
The celebrated " Declaration of tlie Rights of Man ” followed, and die 
power of the Monarch was virtually abolished. 

It was scarcely to be expected that the lung would readily sanction 
such a total and abrupt change of the national laws and institutions. 
Time was, accordingly, taken to deUberate on the subject; and m the 
meantime, die ^Ministry took wliat precautions they could to dekiy 
die publication of all official reports in wluch the nature of the 
decrees were mentioned. The Assembly, however, who in all their 
proceedings displayctl strong suspidons of the King*s want of sincerity, 
promulgated the decrees themselves; and a rumour was drculatcd, 
that the reason of dcla}-ing die Royal assent was the contemplated 
flight of the King to the fronUcr, where the emigrant princes and 
nobles were already assembled. The people, upon this, became 
impatient, and gave rent to dicir indignation in angry menaces against 
die Comt and its adwers ; and so litdc drcumspect were tlic King’s 
coundllors, dial an occasion for insurrection was speedily furnished 
to die disaflcctcd. 

Alanned by die events wluch had occurrctl in Paris, and by the 
agitation still existing there and dirougboul the proinccs, which was 
gready increased by a scardty of provisions, additional troops had 
been summoned to Versailles, to protect the person of die King, and 
die Gard»-du-corps lud been doubled. Tliis was industriously mag- 
nified into proof ofi^an intended attempt to bring about a counter- 1 
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xeYolutionj to annul tlie decrees, and dissolve the Assembly. During 
this xjoriod of suspense and apprehension, namely, on the 1st of 
October, the Gardes-du-corps imprudently gave a splendid fete, at the 
palace, to the officers of several regiments of foreigners, then stationed 
at Yersailles. The grand banquet-hall, which it had never been 
customary to use, except for state festivals, was thrown open on this 
occasion. The King, Queen, and Dauphin graced the ffite with their 
presence, and the guests exhibited a degree of loyalty which appears 
to have been rendered exuberant by wine. When the Boyal Family 
had withdrawn, all reserve Was banished. The party drew their 
swords, and vowed eternal attachment to the Monarchy ; they threw 
their tri-coloured cockades on the floor, and trampled on them; the 
band sounded a charge, the officers rushed as to an assault into the 
galleries, and were there received with caresses by the ladies of the 
Court, y^ho decorated them with white ribbons and cockades. The 
whole scene was ridiculously extravagant ; but its details being ■■ 
reported in Paris, created the greatest fermentation. With a folly, 
which is utterly unaccountable, the banquet was suffered to be 
renewed in the same place two days afterwards. 

By the 5th, the fear of counter-revolutionary conspiracies, and want 
of food, had excited the people to absolute frenzy. A young woman, 
most probably tutored for that purpose, rushed into a guard-house, 
seized a drum, and ran along the streets beating it, crying, " Bread, 
bread!” She was soon sinrounded by an immense crowd of persons 
of each sex and of all ages, who, after forcing their way to the inte- 
rior of the Hotel de Ville, and plundering it of a large quantity of 
arms, sounded the tocsin, and prepared to march to Versailles. The 
National Guards, notwithstanding the opposition of La Payette, their 
chief, and the French Guards, in the evening, followed the mob, and 
j took with them a train of artillery. The late and unexpected appear- 

I ance of such a numerous cavalcade, which has been computed to have 

1 consisted of tliirty thousand persons, created the utmost terror in the 

Court. The Gardes-du-corps were dra-wn up in the court of the 
palace, and the other regiments were ordered to keep themselves in 
readiness to repress any tumrdt that might arise. At first, all was 
tranquil ; but it was scarcely possible that such an assemblage, enter- 
taining feehngs of the most determined hatred to the soldiers who 
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rcTnaincd ntt.icliccl to the King, should refrain from expressing Uicir 
hostihtj'. After two or three liours, n quarrel arose, and the Gardcs- 
du-corps were attached by the populace, who pursued them to the 
interior of the palace. In the midst of the fray, La Fayette and the 
National'Guard arrived, and speedily restored order. The Marquis, 
by his prudence and moderation, gained the esteem of both parties, 
and became the mediator between them. Ly his advice, the Parisians 
accepted the hospitality of the citizens of Versailles, and retired for 
the night ; and the King was induced to send for tlic President of the 
Constituent Assembly, and sign the disputed decrees and the “ Decla- 
ration of Fights,” 

At dawn, however, a fresh disturbance arose. Some of the mob 
having penetrated to the inner court of the palace, the entrance to 
which had been left imguarded, perceived on officer of the Garde- 
du-corps at a window, and accosted him with taunts and abuse. Tlio 
officer fired, and wounded one of his assailants. The crowd, which was 
by this time numerous, rushed furiously on the soldiers, who defended 
the entrance and passages of the palace, foot by fool j but, being over- 
powered, they were driven back to the doors of the royal apartments, 
from which the Queen had barely time to c$c.npe, half dressed, ere her 
chamber uas forcibly entered. La Fayette, who had not retired to 
rest abo>o on hour, when the news of lliis outrage was brought to | 
him, was quickly on horseback, and hastened to Oic palace. lie 1 
in<!tantly put bim«clf at the hc.ad of some French Guards, who had 
been attracted to the spot, and succeeded in dispersing tlic populace, ^ 
and rescuing the few survivors of the gallant Gardc-du-corps from ' 
the mas«acrc with which thej’ were tlircatcncd. Tlic mob now rallictl | 
in tbc marble-court, under the King’s balcony, and demanded the j 
apjwarjincc of Thorns. On tlic guarantee of La Fayette for their safety, j 
the King and Queen went forward, and, with loud cries, the people [ 

insisted on their immediately accompanying them to Paris, under a 
prctcndetl apprehenrion of their contcmplalcil flight. In onlcr to 
reconcile all iliflerrnees, the came*t and sincere Fayette tlim led 
into the balcony an officer of the Foyal Guanl, and, after placing in 
liU hat a tri-eolouTcil cockade, embraced him in the presence of th.e 
multitutle, who Immeiliatcly, with one aceonl. shoutnl, ** Ixing lire 
the Ganlcswlu-corps!” Tlic Iloyal Fazaily immediately afterward* 
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set out for tlic capital, escorted by the National Guard. “ Tiicsc 
events,” says IMignet, “ destroyed the ancient irgiinc of the Court, 
by talcing away its guard, transporting it from tlic Iloyal town to the 
scene of the Revolution, and placing it under the surveillance of the 
people.” 

The Constituent Assembly fortliwitli removed its sittings to Paris, 
aud shortly afterwards passed a decree for dividing the Icingdom into 
departments, aud for the abolition of local jurisdictions. To these 
alterations considerable opposition was offered, not only by individuals, 
but by the Local States of two entire provinces — Languedoc and 
Rritany — and the Parliaments of Metz, Rouen, Rourdeaux, and 
Tordouse. The clcrg)’^, also, and many of those who had promoted 
the Revolution, while it appeared to have a constitutional object 
only, began to exclaim against the assumption of power by the As- 
sembly, which, in truth, had already gi-omi to be more arbitrary 
than the Sovereign had ever been. The first decided opposition, 
however, which was offered to the Assembly by the people, was 
manifested on the attempted sale of the chui'ch propertj’’, which the 
Revolutionary Government sought to appropriate to its own use. 
Individuals refused to buy, and few could be prevailed on to accept 
the securities issued, under the name of Assignats, for loans on the 
estates of the clergy. Hence discord arose in the Assembly itself; 
and many of the members, both of the clergy and laity, with a 
prophetic foresight of what would ensue, resigned then* seats as 
representatives, and quitted the country. The people, too, began in 
the departments to call upon the Assembly, which had so far exceeded 
the powers originally delegated to it, and which had only been 
appointed for a year, to dissolve itself, in order that new Deputies 
might be elected, and the kingdom be fauly represented under the 
new system of government which had been created. “ The founders 
of liberty,” said the Abbe Maury, who advocated compliance with 
these requisitions, “ should respect the liberty of the Nation. The 
Constitution being made, the rights of the people, over their repre- 
sentatives, should be respected.” The Assembly, however, refused 
to listen to these just demands ; and, on the motion of Miraheau, 
declared, that it would only cease to act as a Legislative body when 
its work was accomphshed. In other words, that it intended to 
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maintain its usurped authority, till deprived thereof by a pon*cr supe- 
rior to its own. It would be unjust to the Hcrolutionists, however, 
to deny that several of their decrees were moderate, >visc, and just. 

'J'hey abolished the sale of offices of justice; rendered tlie judges 
independent of the Crown ; and established trial by jurj', the frcc<lom I 
of the press, and universal liberty of conscience, TIic King, it may j 
bo added, after having been forced to quit Versailles, consiclcrcil , 

himself, ns in reality he was, a prisoner, and hesitated not to sanction I 

whatever was proposed to him by those who held him in custody, 
tacitly reselling the right of rescinding his acquiescence, at a favour- 
able opportunity, as having been extorted by fear. 

TIic Mill of July, 1790, the anniversary of taking the Bastille, was 
appointed for a grand confederation of the kingdom in the Chnmp de 
dfurs, where the King, the Constituent Asscmbl}*, the Xational 
Guard, and Deputies from the several departments, were to take an 
oath of obedience to the Kew Constitution. As a prelude to this 
festival, aU distinctive titles, armorial bearings, liveries, and orders 
of chU’alrj* were formally aboUsbed; '*in order,” says a democratic 
UTitcr “that vanity might forego its privileges as power had already 
done.” Tlic people assembled at seven in the morning, on the ^ 
site of Uie Bastille, and proceeded thence to the scene of tlic celc- 1 
bration. Tlic Champ dc Mars was surrounded by steps of green 
turf, ri‘iing above each other, which were occupied by upwards of 
four hundred tliousand spectators. In the centre was an antique ^ 
aiixct rtrtKfnd were pfticw Ar ihc A’rtig and hh fxtadyf the { i' 

Assembly, and the }^Iunicipality. TIic fcdcT.itcs of the departmenW 
were ranged under their respective banners ; the deputies of the army 
according to their ranks under the colours of their several corps. 

Tlie Bibhop of Autun, in pontifical robes, ofiiciatctl at the altar, 

.v*I‘!te<l by four hundred priests, in white surplices and iricolourctl 
sc.nrfs, Ma«s was celebrated to the sound of milltar}* made, and 
Talleyrand blessed the oriflamme and the banners of the departments. I 
I-a Fayette, borne to the ahar in the arms of the grenadiers of the 
National Guard, pronounced the followin? oath, wliich was repeatetl I j 
after him by the whole a«'emblage. **Wc swear to lx* for ever ’ 
faithful to the Nation, the I^w, and the Kinsr: to maintain tic | | 

rstahlhhnl Constitution, and to rrnrin uni’ed. as Frcnchmrn, hr | j 
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indissoluble lies of fraternity.” lOiscliargcs of artillery, blended "witli 
martial music, the clasbing of arms, n!id the apjdauding shouts of 
the peojde then rent the air, and the ceremonial ■was closed by a hymn 
of thanksgiving. In the evening, the theatres -were, thrown open 
at the public expense, I’ai'is was illuminated, and balls and enter- 
tainments were given by the citizens. The spot on which the Bastille 
had stood twelve months before, was devoted to dancing; and many 
X)crsons thought that the Ilcvolution was happily terminated. The 
fierceness of faction, however, only slumbered for a time, to awake 
with tenfold energy, and deluge die country with blood. 

In the meantime^ the King, becoming daily more anxious for the 
safety of his family and himself, sought the moans of escape from 
captivity. In his intercourse with Mirabcau, as leader of the As- 
sembly, Louis had discovered that the patriotism of the orator was 
subser'vdent to the gratifieation of his profligate pleasures, and that 
wealth and honours were deemed by him of more worth than 
principles. Mir<abeau had consequently been won to promise assist- 
ance to the Koyal Family in escaping from Paris, if it should be 
found impracticable to restore the Idngly authority by means of the 
Assembly, which had overthrown it. He accordingly opened a com- 
munication with the jNIarquis de BonilK, governor of Metz, an officer 
of kno'wn courage and talent, and an avowed royalist, who agreed 
not only to facilitate the King’s escape, if necessary, but to_ endeavour 
to bring over the troops -under Ins command to the royal cause. The 
sudden death of Mhabeau, which happened in April, 1791, put an 
end to the project of converting the Assembly, and postponed the 
period^ of the royal flight. In order, however, to ascertain how far 
lie was to be permitted the exercise of personal freedom, the King, 
immediately after the death of Mirabeau, announced his intention to 
go fox change of air to St. Cloud. The royal carriages were accord- 
ingly drawn out, and Louis and his consort had aheady taken their 
seats, when an outcry was raised by the spectators, and echoed by the 
National Guard upon duty, that the departure of the King should not 
be permitted. La Payette was sent for, and, on his arrival at the 
palace, remonstrated with the refractory soldiers, but to no purpose : 
they absolutely refused to allow the carriages to quit the precincts of 
the Tuileries. From this experiment, it was seen that it would be I 
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ncccssarj to conceal c^crj movement lint might indicate n meditated 
flight the profoundcst sccrccj was, tlicrcforc, observed in all the 
preparations Do HouiII^, upon pretence of a movement of the cmi 
grants on the frontier, had established a camp at Montm(5dj', and 
shortly afterwards placed detachments of soldiers, on whose fidclilj he 
placed rohance, along the route the King was to follow assigning as a 
reason for these dispositions, that tliej were made for tlic protection 
of the mihtary chest about to be sent for Uic pi}*mcnt of the arm) 

On the night of the 20th of June, the King and Queen, with their 
two children, attended b) one female, and escorted by three gentlemen 
of tlio Gardes du corps, succeeded m quilting the Tuilcncs scpintcly, 
and m di«gmse , and amiing at the Place du Carrousel, immediately 
set off, in a carnage which was m readiness, in the direction of 
Jlontrat^d) After a multitude of minculous escapes, the Ho^al 
fugitncs reached St Slenchould, where they were met b) one of the 
detachments sent for their escort b) Bouillt Here, liowcicr, while 
tlic) halted to change horses, the lung, emboldened b) the distance 
between him and Pans, imprudcntl) ventured to shew himself in ' 
front of the post house, and, from the fatal hhcncss of him depicted 
at the head of the pubbe documents, was instantl) recognised by 
Drouct, the postmaster’s son, an eamest Revolutionist Drouct, in I 
onlcr to prevent the escape of liis Sovereign, mounted a fleet horse, 
and galloped to Varennes, where he gave such information os led to 
iicicntics ot the Jioys} par**j, oo the evcsiag ct Use 3) si The 
Jvntional Guard was ahead) under arms , and the soldiers of Rouillf 
eillicr feared, or were unwilUng to attempt a rescue ITie 'Marqm*, 
having been mformed of Uic arrest, hastened himself, with a regiment 
of cavalr), to ^ arennes, on the following day, but the King had 
l>ccn several hours on tlic road to Pans when he amvctl, and tic 
dragoons refusing to proceed, and betraying other symptoms of dis* 
afiVction, llomlb* hastcnetl to quit the kingdom Mon«icur, the King’s 
eldest brother, afterwards Louis K^^II , who quitted Pans at the 
same time with the King reached Rru'sels in safetv 

Ibe Af^emblv and tlic Pansians, wlyai ll ca had firs* heard of the 
King’s flight, were sewed with pane It was conCderllv prophesied | 
h\ all parties, that he would ipcedilv ivtuni, at the head of an arav of i 
emigrants and foreigners, to annul all the ptxreedinp of the Revo- I 
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lutionists, and rc-cstablisli the ancient despotism. 33ailly, La Fayette, 
and a numher of others, -svere charged as being accessories to the 
escape. In short, it was easy to perceive, that Jiad the King at tliis 
time been able to reach a foreign asylum, the philosophical Consti- 
tution of France would not only have proved insufTicicnt for the 
maintenance of order, but would have presently liccomc an utter 
wreck in the hands of its makers. 

The King and Queen, on reaching Paris, were recommitted to the 
Tuilerics, and the Assembly at once took measures to provide against 
the inconvenience of a similar escape, by first suspending the Koyal 
authority, and afterwards decreeing that the Cromi should be forfeited 
in case the King reti'acted his oath to the Constitution, or should put 
liimself, or suffer another to do so in lus name, at the head of an 
army hostile to the nation. It was significantly added, that any act 
involving such forfeiture would reduce the King to the condition of 
a mere citizen, and that his person woidd then cease to be imdolable. 
The Kepublican, or, as it was called from its original place of meeting, 
the Jacobin party, was averse even to tins small extension of favour, 
and instigated the mob to petition for the immediate detlnonement 
and trial of the Fling. The meeting for this purpose took place in 
the Champ de Mars, and the petition was placed, for signature, 
upon the altar of the Federation. In order that the proceedings of 
the day might not be unmarked, the blood of two invalids, who, 
unconscious of offence, were found at breakfast under the scaffolding 
which supported the altar, was poured forth as a libation.' These 
poor men were stigmatized as spies, and instantly put to a cruel 
death; and their heads, being placed upon pikes, were displayed as 
standards to the multitude. Danton and Desmoulins harangued the 
meeting, inciting it to persist in the prayer of the petition; but the 
object of the tumult being by this time known, and the municipality 
having received orders from the Assembly to disperse the rioters. 
La Fayette and Bailly arrived on the field, at the head of twelve 
hundred of the FTational Guard ; and having vainly enjoined the 
peaceable departure of the rabble, unfurled the red flag, and pro- 
claimed martial law. The enraged multitude vociferated, “ Down 
with La Fayette! — Down with the red flag!” and assailed the 
soldiery with a volley of stones. La Fayette gave orders to fire 
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over tJio Ijcads of iJio croTTil; btrt this, instead of intimidating-, 
rendered tlicm more insolent, and it became necessary to onlcr a 
iccond discharge, -n-hich, being poured directly into the throng, killed 
uptrards of a hundred upon the spoL Tlic mob fled ndth the utmost 
precipitation ; and, in less than fire minutes, not one of the petitioners 
remained on tlic Champ dc Mors. “ ITie Constituted authorities,” 
sap Sir ■\VaItcr Scott, ** thus, for tlic first time since the Kerolution 
commenced, remained masters of a contested field.” Tliis was the 
first real struggle between the Jlcvolutionists themselves; end had 
their triumph been followed up by the Constitutionalists, ^ritli the 
trial and punishment of the ringleaders of the Ecpuhlicans, the 
Jacobins and Levellers might have been entirely crushed, llieir 
leaders, Danton, Desmoulins, and l^famt, anticipating such a result, 
skulked in concealment till a public decree of amnesty was passed by 
the Assembly. TIio public discontent, however, ^^as now more openly 
manifested against the Legislature; and the Deputies, nfler com* 
plcting and revising their Code of Constitutional Decrees, procuring j 
(he acceptance of them by the ICing, and appointing the ht of j 
October for Ujc meeting of a fresh body of Hcprcscntativcs, under I 
die title of the " Xalional Legislative Assembly,” rclinQulshcd their | 
functions, and departed to their several provinces, to agitate for a new j 
election. 

Ulic Session of the Constituent A^cmbly had commcncctl >rilh the 
States General. In the cljangcs which it had introduced, there can 
be no doubt tliat it bad exceeded its powers a? well as its duties; and 
in some instances passed decrees from passion and prejudice, instead 
of reason and necessity — hurried away by the torrent of eloquence 
which, in mailers of political dl»ru«<ion, now first gushed forth in 
Trance, as from a long pent spring, to break dosvn and overwhelm lljc 
barriers srith which despotic |>owcr Iiad ens iroiietl freedom. Ilcfcrcncc 
h.as l»ccn previously made to tlic want of practical Imowledgc in tlje 
Deputies, l”lii< appears to hare inducetl most of Uic errors of lljr i 
Assembly, which sought to establish a risaonaij* sebemc of jicrfcction, | 
ssitliout sutBricnlly considering that men arc crcalurcs of habh, uiKia | 
^hom «>-v{cms and theories, at variance witlj cstablbhcd moiles of * 
thought and action, are not Hielr (o Lave an efiert bes-end tJjr momcni | j 
of being presented with tl»e gloss of cos city. The intentions of a I ' 
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majority of the Dop\itics -were good; and their practice embraced no 
personal proscriptions, hnt admitted to its fullest extent the freedom 
of debate, and afibrded the requisite protection to life and property. 
The ■\dolcncc that occurred, dtirings its sittings, Avas neither directly 
instigated nor sanctioned by the Assembly, but arose principally from 
the unsettled state of men’s minds, produced l)y the sudden and great 
changes which the goA’crnmcnt of the country had undergone; and 
the necessary disappointment of the absurd expectations Avhich the 
poorest and most ignorant classes had grounded upon these changes. 
Many of the members were, perhaps, themselves the dupes of their 
extravagant zeal for the ‘^regeneration of maidvind;” and, when the 
fabric of tlieir labours parted and rvent to pieces, became Auctims to the 
rage which their failtu'c had excited. This explanation is due to tlie 
First Assembly, in order that it may not be confounded Antli that 
which succeeded. 

Tire Legislative Assembly Avas composed ahnost wholly of demo- 
cratic members. None of the Deputies who had been sent to the 
States General were eligible for immediate re-election: hence the 
Legislature was again composed of men entirely unpractised in tlieir 
duties ; and who could proceed to make laws only by way of experi- 
ment. To add to the inethciency of such a body, it has been Avell 
observed by Sir Walter Scott, tliat “as the Constituent Assembly 
contained the first and readiest choice among the men of ability whom 
France had in her bosom, it followed that the Second Assembly could 
not be equal to the first in abundance of talent.” The parties into 
wliich the Assembly, at once, divided itself Avere the Feuillants, or 
Constitutionalists, Avho adopted the principles of the Constituent 
Assembly, and were led by Dumas, Raymond, and Vaublanc; the 
Girondists, or Republicans, headed by Condorcet, Brissot, Vergniaud, 
and Isnard ; and the Jacobins, or Mountaunsts, who sought to abolish 
the form as well as the power of Monarchy, and to establish perfect 
equality. The leaders of the last party had been actors in the insur- 
rection of the Champ de Mars, being Chabot, Bazire, and Merlin, 
Avithin the Assembly; and in the clubs, Robespierre, Danton, Marat, 
CoUot d’Herbois, and Desmoulins. - ' 

The first proceedings of the Assembly were to demand an expla- 
nation of certain warlike movements on the frontiers of France, 
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directed by Austria, Prussia, Sweden, and Spain, assisted by wliat 
^vas called External Francct wliidi comprised many thousands of 
emigrants, wlio, deeming their own conntTy an unsafe residence, 
had sought refuge in the Austrian Nctlicrlands, and tlicrc formed n 
considerable army. The alarm of the Revolutionists was ccrtainlv 
not without cause. The Allied Powers demanded that Louis XVI. 
should be placed at liberty; that the Assembly should desist from its 
attacks upon the power of the Crown ; lliat it should reinstate the 
Nobility and Clcrgj' in all their privileges ; and tliat tlic rcvolutlonarj* 
clubs, which liad acquired sufficient power to overawe the Legislature 
itself, should be immediately suppressed. At the same time, tlic 
French Princes protested against the lung’s acceptance of the Act 
of the Constitution, asserting that he had no power to alienate the 
rights of the ancient ^fonarchy. Tlie nobles throughout the king- 
dom quittcil llicir castles and mansions. Tlic officers left the army, 
and whole companies of soldiers deserted with their arms and 
accoutrements, and crossing the frontiers swelled tlic ranks of the 
emigrant army. In the departments of La Vendee, Calvados, and 
Gdvnudun, alarming insurrections broke out ; and the people declared 
tlicir resolution to maintain tlic authority of the lung, the Nobles, 
and the Clcrg)*, It was absolutely necessary, tlicrcforc, tliat the 
Assembly should at once tike the ncccssarj’ steps to vindicate its 
authority, or quietly renounce its pretensions. To check future cmi- 
gralion, and to intimidate those who had already lied, three decrees 
were framed, in which it was declared tliat unless Monsieur, llie 
King’s eldest brother, rctunic<l lo France sritliin two months, ho 
sliould bo deprived of the Regenej', and all oilier rights as a Prince 
of the Rlood ; that all Frenchmen who remained beyond Uic frontiers 
after the first of the ensuing January, khould be deemed con«pIrator* 
arminst their country, and treated accordingly; and Uiat oil eccleiiaitica 
who rcfu*^e<l to take llie cine oalli, by which Papal supremacy was 
dcnouncctl, were to be dcprivetl of tlicir benefices and imprisoned, 
llie King sanctioned the decree which aficcti-d his brotlicr, hut put 
his rrto uj'on the other two. Knraged at this rcfuial.thc A^emMy j 
dcraandesl the immediate dbmisvil of the Miai'try, and a dcehratloa 
of war ngaimt the Prince* of the Germanic Confnleration, who cot J 
content irith ^‘siiting iIic emigrants openly, menaced an inrasion of | 
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France. These demands n'crc so nnanimonsly and resolutely insisted 
on, that Louis had no altcniativc, but was forced to comjdy. 

Accordmgly, a new administration was formed under Dumouricz 
and Koland ; men popular among the Girondists, but without the 
requisite talents or steadiness of piinciplc to conduct the govenunent 
under such cxtraordinaiy circumstances ns those of France at the 
commencement of the year 1792. This change M'as followed by a 
declaration of war, on the 20th of April, against Francis II., King 
of Hungary and Bohemia, shortly afterwards elected Emperor of 
Germany, the brother of the Queen of France. The news was 
received ever}^^'here with joy ; troops were rapidly raised, conhi- 
butions voluntarily offered, factions seemed to be reconciled, and 
general enthusiasm succeeded to fear and disti-ust. Tire forces of 
the Idngdoin were divided into three armies : — that of the North, 
under Marshal Bochambeau, numbered forty-eight tliousand men ; 
La Fayette had the command of die Central Ai'my, about fifty-two 
thousand strong , and the Army of the Ilhine, consisting of forty-du*ec 
thousand soldiers, was entrusted to Marshal Luckner. The first opera- 
tions of these troops were ill-concerted, and brought nodiing but 
defeat and disgrace to the French arms. Instead of strilcmg terror 
in the Allies, therefore, the armies were speedily reduced to act on 
the defensive. Bochambeau threw up Iris commission, and gloom and 
panic again took possession of the revolutionary leaders and then 
supporters. The Jacobins went so far in their clubs, as to denormce 
the unsuccessful soldiers as traitors to the State, who -wished to con- 
tribute to a cormter-revolution, and restore the King to absolute 
power. La Fayette, armoyed by these attacks, and fearing a renewal 
of outrage in the capital, ■\vi-ote on the 16th of June to the Assembly, 
demanding the immediate suppression of the anarchical clubs, and 
the re-establishment of order and the sovereignly of the laws. The 
Assembly, horvever, by this time was itself under the absolute domi- 
nion of the clubs, and dared not, even if it had been disposed to do 
so, to act against the Democrats. The mob and its leaders had become 
supreme ; and in- a pubhc petition presented to the Legislatru’e on 
the 20th of Jmre, they demanded tire cause of the disasters of the 
army, and added, that if the executive authority was in fault, that 
authority should be annihilated! The crowd which accompanied 
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the bearers of this f/oej/w»e«/, i< siid to Invc consisted of np^Tirds of 
tlarlj thousind persons headed bj the Afirquis of Si lIunigTics, and 
escorted b} a bod) of Jsntional Guards and persons armed •wjili pihcs, 
scribes, and pitchforks Republican banners and ensigns floated aboic 
them, and as tlicy traversed the streets, and filed Uirough the Hall 
of the As«cmbl\, the} sung the rcaolutionarr chorus, “p ira,” and 
shouted, “ Tlie Nation for ever! Xxmg live the Sans culottes! Honm 
anfh the Veto I ” 

Tint the animus of their proceedings might not be ini«takcn, fl\-c or 
SIX thousand of tlic multitude, on leaving the As«emhU , ai ent direct to 
the palace, and demanded to see the King Tlic outer gates averc 
tlashcd open anOi sledge hammers, and the funous rabble nidicd into 
the interior, and began demolishing the doors anth their axes , but 
Louis, undi<ma}cd, ordcretl them to be adnultcil, even to the roval 
apartments Tor a rnoment his assailants were abashed and confounded 
at his tranquil demeanour and unruflled brow, and the progress of the 
mob nas arrested, but those behind continuing to press forward, the 
King u as forced into tlio recess of a •aandoir, and compellcil to mount 
upon a table, that he might bo dLstincth seen bj* the croud below f 
Nc\cr u*as greater courage displavcd b) man tlian T/OUis XAT dis 
jdajcd oil this huniilnting occasion One of the frantic rabble pheed 
a red cap upon his head, and anotlicr ofllnng him a liottlc, m«i.stcd on 
hw drinking to the Nation ** Fear nothing Sire,” said a bras e grena 
dicr of the National Guard, who was near to defend him the King 
took the citircn’s liand, and pressing it to las brcx«t, rcphctl “ Judge 
yourself if I fear ” At length the am' al of twenty fii c Deputies from ! 
(he Ixgi-slatiit Asscmblv, and the exertion of IVtion, then Mavor of 
Pans, put an end to the tumult, and the palace w as clcarcil without 
the effusion of blooil 

nm gratuitous outrage calle<l funli strong remonstrances from the 
whole part' of the ConslitiiUonalrts, and from all holier minded men 
throughout the kingdom, who pourcsl in petitions suliseribed bv many 
thousands of per^ns, pranng that tl c insurgent leader* might be 
brought to instant punishment kavc*te rcpiiresl to Pans in prrs/jn, 
to demand not onl' tlut the authors of the insurree’ion ihoid! l>e 
drhrrrrel up to justire, but iJial all rrTnJationan mertiDg* nhouJd be 
•uppre^sed, and tlic eluls* in which they c»'giw*cd cloted. IJu* the 
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Assembly, tbougb it adopted n motion of enquiry into the cause of the 
proceedings of -wbicb the General comjdaiiu'd, feartal to take any 
ulterior measures; and liU Payette, after discovering that liis influence 
■\ritli the National Guards bad been diminisbed during bis abhcncc, 
and vainly imploring tbe King to attempt a nev' escape under bis 
guidance, returned to tbe anny to await tbe approach of tbe Allied 
troops. 

Tire revolutionary stream now swept onwards witb greater vigour 
and fury Oian ever. Tbe courage and determination, as well as tbe 
sentiments of La Fa 3 'cttc, were well known, and it was feared that be 
would marcb bis army upon Paris, or concert measures -sritb tbe Allies 
to restore tbe INIonarcby, and overturn all that bad been effected for 
tbe people. Tlie Jacobms and Gmondists, tberefore, united tbeir influ- 
ence m order to destroy the reputation of tbe General, and if possible 
to procure Ids impcacbment and trial as a cidjuft. IMcanwbilc tbe 
Allies crossed tbe Pbinc, and entered tbe Preneb territorj*; and on 
tbe 25tb of Jxdy, 1792, tbe Duke of Brunswick publisbed bis cele- 
brated ISlanifcsto, in wldcb be denounced those who bad ovcrtluomi 
the legitimate Government of Prance, and attacked the King and Ids 
family. The Allied Sovereigns, he said, had taken up arms to put an 
end to anarchy, to repel the aggi'essions wldcb bad been made upon 
the altar and the tluone, and to restore to the King the bberty and 
authority of wldch his rebellious subjects had deprived 1dm. The 
Address concluded vdth a tlneat, that if tbe people did not distantly 
return to then- fidelity, and restore the King to full bberty, they should 
be punished as rebels, and then' bouses given up to pdlage and destruc- 
tion; but that, on tlie contrary, if the demands of tlie Coabtion were 
complied with, the Dulce Idmself would engage the good offices of the 
Albes in pleading with Louis, to pardon the manifold errors and ofienccs 
of bis subjects. 

Scarcely anything could have been worse-timed or more impobtic 
than this vaunting and insolent bravado. It diverted tlie sympathy of 
the middle classes and the better informed among the lower orders 
from the objects of the Constitutionabsts, who desired only that rational 
bberty to which a great and enbghtened nation was entitled, and fixed 
their attention upon a triumphant aristocracy, returning to enforce, 
with additional horrors, the odious systeni of exclusive' tyranny and 
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8la^er)' from mIucIi tlic nation had but ju<t escaped. It annkened tJjc 
pride and tlie indignation of die uholc people, mIio Om*} pan- them- 
RcUrs dispo*.cd of cn as \iclims of conquest, almost before a shot 

Ind been fired. It a'serted the right of foreigners to impose a form 
ofgovcnimcnt upon France; and, by treating as invalid the sanction 
which the lung himself had ghen to many acts of the rc\olution, CAcn 
before he could ha^c been conddered as subject to coercion, it virtuallj 
annulled the independence as well of the crown as of the countij*. 
Ulic war henceforth, tlicreforc, could not be fiiirlj regarded other- 
vise tlian as one of freedom, in which Frenchmen could t.akc part only 
as patriots or traitors. Hie immediate coriscqiicnccs of the Manifesto 
fell upon the head of the King, wlio«c cause it identified with tliat of 
the insaders, and consequently set in opjK>'>ition to the interest of the 
kingdom. Tlie dethronement of Louis—*' tl>c man w horn the Consti- 
tution Ind clc>atcd as its chief, and whom perfdious ndrisers had 
rendered its cnem)”— w.^s loudly mid earnestly demanded by the 
GirondUts, the Jacobins, and man} who had formerly atUaclied them- 
Fcl>c8 to the Constilutionalnts. Scacral motions on the subject were 
made in the Assembly j but the proceedings of that body, in a matter 
of such moment, being too t.vdy for the Molcnec of democrac}’, the 
leaders of the mob sought to accomplisli tlicir object in los lime, and 
more cflcctually, by an insurrection. 

At midnight, on tlie 9lh of August, the tocsin was sounded Uirough- 
out F.aris, a single cannon was fired, tlie g^n^rnlc aras beat, and the 
as ell-organized insurgents assembicil in the faubourgs Sf. Antoine and 
St. Marccau. Tlie Court had been already appri'Ctl of on intended 
ntt.ack on the palace; and Iiad hastiU called to Us a'«isl.anec the Siriss 
Guards, amounting to eight or nine hundretl, about four hundred 
grenadiers of the Xntional Guard, a»ho<o lo}*al dcaotion could be 
nllwl on, and a small IkkU* of noblemen and gtntlemrn, wlio were 
usualU in attendance on the Koyal Family. MantLat, commander of 
the Xaticmal Guard, rciviirctl to the Tuilerit^, wiili Ins staiT, eecom- 
paiiietl b} IVtion, the Major of Paris wboNC presence was ncecjsajy 
to authorize the repelling of force with forte, llie National Guard, 

I at the summons of their c! ief, riirrhcd also, witli their artillery, to 

1 the scene of aetion, and filled l! e ganlm and court*, while the Swim 

, I a:.d Ito)“a!U** lined the passage* and apiitcier'* of the pallet. 
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As soon as the conspirators had disposed the mnnerons forces wliich 
had assembled at then signal^ some of their number liaslencd to the 
hall of the Legislative Assembly, and placed ^^ergl^iaud, a fimous 
republican, in the chair, to be prc])arcd to tiu-n any circumstances that 
might require their interference to the advantage of the insurgents. 
Others took jDOssession of the Hdtel de Villc, resolved to arrogate to 
themselves tire municipal authority until their plot had ti-iumphcd, 
and royalty was abolished. As soon as it was known that Pelion had 
accompanied Mandat to the palace he was sent for, and, on his arrival, 
placed under a guard of insurrectionists, hlandat also received an 
order to repair to the ToMTi-HaU, where he was accused of harrng 
ordered the guards to fire upon the people. Tlris charge he repelled 
with scorn, and was forthwith ordered to impi-isonment in the Abbaye; 
but, on leaving the hall, ho was shot dead by an assassin. Santerre, 
a rich brewer, was then invested witli the command of the iSTational 
Guards instead of Mandat. 

About five o’clock in the morning of the 10th, Louis, by the 
advice of those who had come ta defend or die noth him, ^^sited the 
different posts where soldiers were stationed for the defence of the 
palace. He appeared deeply dejected, and wore, instead of tmiform, 
a suit of regal mourning. His expressions were hasty and disjointed ; 
the energy which he had displayed on other occasions seemed entirely 
to have forsalcen him. It was in vain that the beautiful Queen, who 
appears to have been endued with a mascuhne com'age which rose 
amid dangers, snatched a pistol fi’om the belt of Coimt d’ Affray, and 
thrust it into her husband’s hand, exclaiming, “ Now is the moment 
to sheAV yourself as you are !” His gloomy forebodings seem to have 
infected ah who beheld him. Even the troops within the palace, 
whose fidelity was undoubted, observing how deeply he was affected, 
uttered but faintly and feebly the cheering cry of " Vive le Roi ! ” 
and when he reached the terrace to visit the Pont-Tournant, the 
general shout was Vive la Nation!” while some exclaimed "Do^ivn 
with the Tyrant ! ” The King said nothing to stimulate his adherents, 
nor to discomuge his enemies ; but returned to the palace, pale and 
trembling, to hold counsel with his few remaining firiends. 

In the meantime upwards of twenty thousand insurgents had in- 
vested the Tuileries, and occupied all the avenues by which entrance 
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or C5CopQ could be cficctod. The artiUcrymen of the National-Guard 
speedily declared for the mob, and pointed tlicir guns upon the palace ; 
and several whole batudions, after witnessing the lung’s humiliating 
depression, joined in' tlic popular cry of ** Dorm Trith the .Traitor 1 
Tlic Nation for ever I” The Procurator-syndic, Bocdcrcr, believing that 
n contest was hopeless, proposed, ns a last resource, that the Royal 
Family should fly for safety to the Legislative Assembly, to which, 
after some hesitation, Xiouis assented; and confiding himself, his 
Queen, his children, and the Princess Flizaheth, his sister, to an 
escort of Uirec hundred Swiss Guards, and about an equal number of 
the loyal grenadiers of tlic National Guard, they were conducted to 
the Hall of the Assembly— availed in their progress by the impre- 
cations, abuse, and riolcnce of the most ruffianly male and female 
rabble, that m-cn the revolution had yet called from the stews or 
the gallcp. On cntering'thc Chamber of tlic Legislature, the King, 
with great tUgnity and composure, exclaimed, " Gentlemen, my family 
and I arc come among )*ou to prevent tlic commission of a great 
crime.” Tlic Assembly received him coldly, and assigned liim and 
his family a place in the reporters' box, behind the President's chair; 
and scarcely had he readied this indifferent asylum, ere a heavy rolling 
fire of mushetry and cannon announced tliat the insurgents, though 
bafllcd of the prej* they had expected, were not to be satisfied wjilioul 
bloodshed. Indeed they attached the palace; and after a severe 
struggle, which the brave Swiss roaintained with unsurpassable gal- 
lantry, the overwhelming numbers — about thirty to one— of their 
assailants, assisted by many cannon, gave victory to the rabble. The 
Royal Guards were borne down and massacred almost to a man ; 
and the crowd ruslung into the palace, committed almost every species 
of enormity which lialrcd, vengeance, or even madness, could devise 
or execute. Pillage alone seemed excluded from the catalogue of 
crimes, of which the revolutionists on that day pcmmttcd the com- 
mission with impunity. ^ 

inica the carnage was over, hundreds of furious men and women 
hurried to the Assembly to demand the live* of the King and the 
Royal Family; and tlic Legislature, which had merely waited for 
such authotiotion, decreed that the King was tuspendctl from his 
functions; that the ifinUtrr was dismissed; that a National Con- 
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Ycntion slioiilcl forllnvidi be called to conduct tbc "ovcrnnicnt; and 
that Louis, in tbc meantime, should be co}nmitlcd for safe custody to 
the Luxembourg. 

La Fayette was the only distinguished man in France who attempted 
to raise his voice against this absolute domination of the lower orders. 
He had been one of the earliest assertors of rational freedom, but he 
desired nothing more. His object was limited to the equality of all 
classes in the eye of the law, a representative govcnimcnt, the pro- 
tection of property, the free and impartial adminish’ation of justice, 
and the le'S’^’ing of taxes in proportion to the necessities of the state 
and the means of the people. He had not calculated upon entirely 
reversing the order of society, and placing in the' hands of the mul- 
titude an irresponsible poAA-er, to defy and overthrow both Legislature 
and Law ; and he was prepared to resist the establishment of such a 
state of anarchy, as the worst aiid most fearful of all tpannics. At 
the time of the virtual abolition of monarchy, his head-quarters were 
at Sedan. He at once communicated vnth the [Municipality of tliat 
town and the Dhcctory of Ardennes ; and finding them disposed to 
support him, as soon as the three Commissioners, sent by the Legis- 
lative Assembly to secure the army to the revolutionists, arrived, he 
sent them to prison, and appealed to liis troops to renew tlieir oath 
to the Constitution of 1789. The advance of the Allies, however, 
frustrated all liis endeavours. The soldiers were well-disposed to 
the restoration of order, but not at the price of a foreign conquest of 
then country ; so that, after being deserted by many of the officers 
and regiments in whom he had most confidence, he found it necessary 
to abandon his projects, and seek for personal safety in flight. He 
accordingly quitted the army, accompanied by MM. Bureau de Busy, 
Latour-Mauboru’g, Alexander Lameth, and several other officers of 
his staff, and crossed the frontier into Holland, vuth the intention 
of passing thence to the United States of America ; but, being dis- 
covered by the Austrians, they were ai-rested and consigned, fii'st to 
the dimgeons of Magdebm-g, and afterwards to those of Ohnutz, 
where they endured foru years of the most distressing imprisonment. 
La Fayette was offered his freedom, on condition of lending his 
assistance to restore the ancient absolute monarchy, but preferred 
j captivity to the abandonment of his principles. 
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IToving effected their great puT>osc of dethroning the King, tho 
Jncohlns, led hy Danton, Marat, and Kobespierre, procured his re- 
moval to the prison of the Temple, and demanded the trial of tho 
“ Conspirators of the lOtK of Augmtl” that is, of all who had tlicn 
opposed the proceeding* of the rabble. The Assembly had now no 
power but that of giving legal sanction to tlic will of the mob. Tlic 
desired tribunal was accordingly appointed, wntli Danton at Its head; 
and several of the adherents of tho King wero tried and executed : 
but tlio delay necessary to even a form of law, and its requisition of 
evidence, enraged the victorious party, who rcsolvtd to take the 
matter into their own hamts. They accordingly invested the self- 
appointed communb of Paris with all the powers of government ; 
caused tho arrest of all who were suspected of being favourable to 
the King, or tlic ConstltuUon wliich they had all sxvom to maintain ; 
and openly declared their intention of striking terror to the Koyalists. 
Tho troops of the Coalition, meanwhile, had bombarded and taken 
Longw)* and Verdun. Tl»e news reached P.aris on the Ut of Septem- 
ber, and excited in the whole population a degree of rage and terror 
which has scarcely a parallel in history. After a brief consultation 
among the insurrectionary chiefs, it was resolved that tho domestic 
enemies of tlic Bcvolution should be massacred. At nudnigbt tlio 
tocsin was accordingly sounded, the drums beat, and the prisons, con- 
taining so’cral thousands of persons, placed at tho disposal of tho 
armed mob. The sequel is too horrible for detailed description. 
Bands of men and .women assembled in the gaol-yards, to whonf 
tho unhappy •captives were sent out, one by one, to be dcspatclicd 
with axes, hammer*, pikes, and sabres. Among those who-wcrc Urns 
butchered were tlic Princess dc Lamballc, a friend of Marie Antoinette, 
and many other ladies of rank, whose heads were stuck upon pike* 
and paraded tlirough the city. In tlie brief intervals of the carnage, 
whidi lasted for four ilayt, from the 2od to the Cth, the executioners 
ate, drank, and slqit; awaking from slumber, or aricim; from table, to 
resume their work with fresh vigour and appedte. The amnlns 
received from the Commune a louis a-d»y for lhar hire ; and thus 
encouraged, when political victims were no longer to be found, they 
attacked the prison of the Dieftre, where ordinary effenden were 
eonSned ; and meeting here with unexpected remtance, they were 
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obliged to employ camion in tbeir worb of extermination. It has 
been computed that upwards of four ibousand por.‘-ons perisbed. The 
citizens of the capital look none, or little part in these scenes of 
blood; but stood by and gazed in stupefaction and liorror, afraid to 
cxxiress an oxiinion lest they too should be singled out as objects of 
vengeance. IMotvIthstanding the revolting character of this massacre, 
it seems to have bad the desirable cficct of rousing the sjiirit of the 
French soldiers on the frontier ; who shortly aftenvards rallied under 
Dumovu'iez, Kellcrman, and Bournomdllc, cxiicllcd the Allied troops 
from the Frcncli tcrritoiy, and once more assumed the oflcnsivc. 

The National Convention met for deliberation, on the 21st of 
Sexitembcr. It consisted of but two parties, the Gironde, or moderate 
Kejmblicans; and the Mountain, or TeiTorists. In this Assembly, 
fourteen out of the tv’cnty representatives of Paris were ^[embers of 
the Commune wliich had authorized the massacres of the 2nd of 
September ; and their partisans formed a strong majority’ of the whole 
body. At tlicir first sitting, the Deputies unanimously abolished 
Poyalty, and xiroclaimcd France a Republic. After a few unimportant 
quaiTels between the factions comyiosing tlic Convention, in wliich 
Robespierre and Marat, upon pretty good c^idcncc, irerc denounced 
as aspiring to a Dictatorship, it w’as resolved to gratify the mob by 
bringing the IClng, or as he was now called Lotas Capet, to trial for 
treason against the nation ; and, in the interim, the name as well as 
the office of King was proscribed; the statues and xnctures, not only 
-of Louis XVI., but of the former Kings of France, were taken domi; 
all emblems of royalty were defaced; even the royal sepulchres at 
St. Denis were broken to pieces, and the rehes they contained cxxiosed 
and disxDersed. 

The preparation of a report for the accusation of the Sovereign had 
been entrusted to twenfy-oue persons, the result of whose enqimies 
was, certainly with such judges, anytliing but favourable to Louis. 
It was proved agahist him, that he had secretly corresponded vdth the 
Emigrants and the Coalition, and approved then- y^rojects to restore 
the ancient despotism, and annul all that had been done since 1788. 
Dpon these grounds, a ' decree of attainder was moved for, on the 
13th of November. The furious Robespierre -wished for liis con- 
demnation at once. “ Louis was King,” said this man of blood ; 
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" tlic Republic has superseded him ; he is not, therefore, to be tried, 
he has been tried and condemned already, or Uic Republic is not 
settled. I demand that the Convention declare Louis Capet a traitor 
to the French people, and condemn him to dcatli, on the instant, by 
virtue of the insurrection of the 10th of August!” The majority of 
tlio Slembcrs, howc^'cr, had still sutHdent courage to rtdst this spcdcs 
of illogical appeal; and derided that dicir prisoner should be brought 
to‘thc bar of the Convention, to undergo, at least, a form of trial, 
lie was, accordingly, summoned to appear before his judges on tlic 
lllh of December, 1792. "I will attend you,” said Louis to the 
Commissioners sent for liim, “ not os acknowledging the right of the 
Convention to summon mo, but because I must yield to its superior 
power.” — ** Ix)uis,” said Barrirc, the President of tlie Assembly, when 
the King appeared in the hall, **you may be seated;” and even this 
act of condescension was disapproved by the Mountahusts. On being 
interrogated, Louts denied all knowledge of the correspondence with 
which he %ras charged; tend demanded ho assistance of two advocates 
— Tronchot and Target— for his defence. 

On being rcconducted to prison, the King found that he was 
doomed to solitude. His wife, his sister, and his children, had been 
removed during lus absence; and though he wept and implored to be 
informed of their fate, his prosecutors would not deign to relieve his 
agonizing apprehensions. 

Tlic Convention, os soon os Louis had departed, became a scene of 
sas-age tumult. The more violent Jacobins, fearing Uiat tlic calm 
dignity of thou* mtended victim might create reaction among the 
multitude, demanded his instant condemnation. One of their number, 
Duhesme, made a motion ilut ibc King should be executed tliat very 
night; but it was decided by tlic majority that he should be prmiottfly 
heard at length, and Uist counsel should be tdlowed him. Target, 
from fear or disinclination, refused the oflicc conferred on him ; but 
Ujc venerable and honest ilalcJicrbcs voluntarily undertook it. ' ** I 
have been twice called,” said he, ** to the council of him who was once 
my master, at a time when ofSce was an object of ambhion : — I owe 
him the same duties now that his service is attendet! with peril.” 
Malethcrbes and IVonclset asmeiated witli them the learned and 
eloquent De SJie; and though without hope of saving the life of their 
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client, exerted tliomsel%“cs to the ntniost to sliexv tlint tlie accusations 
against him -were groundless, and that his persecution Avas contraiy to 
law and to justice. 

Tire King’s final hearing toolc place on the 20111 of Decenihcr. 
De So7.c, in a speech Avhich was rendered more aflecting and impres- 
sive hy the absence of oratorical display, and of all appeals to the 
passions or feelings of liis auditors, inonounced the defence, to which 
Louis himself added a few Avords of manly remonstrance against the 
course piusued hy those avIio sought to shed his blood. The ^Monarch 
Avas then remanded to the Temple, and a long and stormy debate 
ensued among his judges. The Jacobins clamorously demanded that 
the A-otes should he taken immediately ; hut this the Girondists, Avho 
Aidshod to saA'c the life of the prisoner, strenuously opposed. In the 
midst of the uproar Laujiiinais arose, aud, Avith an animation and cou- 
rage such as he had never before displayed, charged the IMoiintainists 
themselves Anth instigating and conducting the insurrection of the 
10th of August, in order that they might have an opportunity to 
accuse the King of opposing the people. Tiiis hold spcccli occasioned 
the most furious gesticulations and outcries amongst those whom it 
denounced. “ Let the despot’s friends die Avith him I” A'oeiferated a 
hundred voices. To prison — to the scaffold with the traitor Avho 
dares to slander the Auctors of the 10th of August.” Tlie immoA’cahlc 
firmness of Lanjuinais, hoAvcver, oA'crawed Ins enemies. He calmly 
replied to their threats. " It were hotter to die innocent, than incur 
the guilt of passing an unjust sentence.” Still Eohespierre, and a few 
of his friends, continued to call for instant judgment. Is it for a 
people,” asked St. Just, “ who haA^e declared Avar against all truants, 
to be tender of the life of their own ?” Eohespierre added, " The 
case has been already decided by the unanimous A’oicc of tire supreme 
and virtuous people, and it only remains for the ConA'ention, as their 
representatives, to execute their AviE.” EventuaUy, the King was 
declared guEty hy a large majority; but when the question of his 
sentence was discussed, his counsel lodged an appeal to the nation, 
Avhich was ably supported by several Girondist Deputies; and, among 
others, by Vergniand, who had presided in the Convention during the 
insurrection of the 10th of August. This speaker aUeged, that the 
people, in the Confederation of tlie Champ de Mars, had sworn to 
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m^ntain the Constitution, tiic Lavr, and the lung inviolate, and 
tlmt the Convention had no power to release them from that obli- 
gation. In reply to the assertions of the Jacobins, Uiat an appeal 
to the nation would lead to dvil war, he urged tliat the Jacobins, 
who threatened with daggers the Convention itself, and openly pro- 
pounded in the Tribune doctrines subversive ofsodal order, wished 
for dvil war. ” It is they,** he said, ** who accuse Justice of punlla- 
nimity, because she will not strike before conviction; who adduce the 
exerdso of common humanity as a proof of conspiracy; and charge 
all who will not join in acts of robbery and assassination as traitors to 
their country.” The appeal was rejected by a majority of one hundrcil 
and forty votes. 

The next proceeding was to pass sentence. The silting in wliicli 
tins question was discussed lasted upwards of forty hours. One end 
of Uic hall had been furnished with boxes like a theatre : these were 
occupied clncfly by female rcvoludonista, who sat as at an entertain- 
ment, and were served with ices, oranges, and liqueurs, receiving and 
returning the salutations of the Deputies as they went and came. 
The galleries above were filled with men and women of the lowest 
class, who drank wine and brandy, jested, bughed, and made 1)cts as 
to the issue of the trial. 

The Girondists still endeavoured to save the King. They pro- 
posed that he should remain a prisoner till Uic proclamation of a 
general peace ; but the Jacobins would hear of no compromise, and 
declared, that if Louis was not condemned by the Assembly, they 
would themselves go to the Temple, destroy him and his family, and 
add to tho massacre all who might seek to oppose them. When the 
votes were called, the most intense anxiety prevailed on all rides. 
The fate of the nation was univemlly believed to depend on the issue. 
A murmur pervaded tlm Cljamber, but'it seemed to arise from whis- 
pers, and gave solemnity to the scene. ■^\'hcn the Duke of Orlcani, or, 
as he was then called, Gtiren Plulippc EgaliJfi, was asked for Iii« rote, 
there was a deep unbroken silence, and all eyes were turned on the 
degenerate prince; but when he answered, ** [kathr there ran a 
suppressed cry of horror through the halL At length the Preridml 
announced, that of seven hundred and twen^-cme ombers, three 
hundred and seTcnt)*-one had voted for I>»uis Capet's death. The 
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advocates wlio liad defended the King again apiicavod at the hav, and 
eudcavoiu'cd to arrest execution of the sent once, on accoinit of the 
smallness of the majority. Hut they •were intcrru])ted hy a fierce 
Jacobiuj who exebaimed, “ Decrees arc passed hy a simple majorit)*.” 
— “ True/’ replied a voice from the opposite side, “ and decrees may 
he amended; hut the life of a man cannot he recalled.” hlalcshcrhes 
attempted to spealc, hut sohs choked his utterance ; and the Asscmhly 
could only gather liis sentiments from his implonng looks and dis- 
connected ejaculations. The triumphant Jacohins, ho'wcvcr, had no 
remorse. 

His sentence -a'as announced to Louis hy liis voluntary defender, 
■who found liim sitting in darlcncss, ahsorhed in profound meditation. 
The King, roused hy Ins entrance, arose, and said, “ I have been 
endeavoui'ing for the last two hours to recollect, •v^'hether at any 
time, during my reign, I have merited the iU-’\rill of my subjects. I 
assure j’^ou, my friend, in all sincerity of heart, and as a man about 
to appear before God, that I have constantly dcsh-cd the welfare of 
my people.” He begged Maleshcrhcs not to abandon him in his last 
moments, but to return and afford him the consolation of liis presence; 
wliich the good old man promised, and repeatedly endeavoured, but 
was unable, to perform. Louis farther entreated the assistance of a 
confessor, and to be permitted to take leave of his wife and children; 
requests which, after some hesitation, were granted. 

His last interriew with his family seems to have been the final 
struggle of liis feelings; firom that time he was calm and resigned. 
He charged C14ry, his faitlifal valet-de-chambre, with his last adieus, 
and "with all that his inexorable gaolers permitted liim to dispose of — 
a ring, a seal, and some hair. Tins was on the morning of the 21st 
of January, 1793, the day appointed for his execution. Tire guillo- 
' tine had been erected in the Place Louis XV. The road thither was 
guarded by a double line of soldiers, to repress any attempt of the citizens 
at a rescue. Louis ascended the scaffold -with a firm step, and after 
receiving the blessing of his confessor (a member of the talented Irish 
family of Edgeworth), he attempted to address tlie crowd of spectators 
which was gathered in the square ; but at this instant the driuns were 
ordered to beat, and the three executioners seized him.- As the instru- 
ment of death descended, the priest, raising his hands to heaven, fer- 
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vcntly cxcliumctl, ** Son of St. Louis, ascend’ to Ilearcn!” and, a 
moment afterwards, the King had ceased to exist, A ruffian, who 
was present, tasted Uic blood, and exclaimed, with a brutal grimace, 
that it was ** shockingly bitter.** 

Tlic character of Louis XVI. has been giren by on autlior, dlstin- I 
guished ns an apologist of the Kcvolulion. *' He was the best but 
weakest of monarebs,” saj-s Mignct; “ and his reign of sixteen years 
and a half was passed in cndcaTouring to do good. The Kevolution 
was an inheritance bequeathed to him by his ancestors. He was, 
perhaps, the only prince who had not even a passion for power, and 
.who united' the qualities of a good King — a love of God and of his 
people. He perished, the «ctim of pasrions which he did not share, 
and wliicli, he had not exdtcd. Tlicrc are few kings who liavc left 
beliind them so e.vccllent a memory*. "IVith a little more strength of 
mind, he would have been a model lor constitutional sovereigns.” 

Tlic execution of the King disgusted the moderate KepubUcans in 
France, and augmented the number of her external enemies. Tl>c 
Frcncli Envoy in London was dismissed, the Eritish ^linistcr recalled 
from Paris, and war declared against tlie Eevolutionary Government. 
Spain, nhich had withdrawn from the Coalition, rejoined it Kussm, 
Holland, Naples, and the Pope — all denounced the sanguinary act of 
the Jacobins, and declared Uieir resolution to pnm*b its pcri>etralor8. 
Immense ormics were accordingly raised by the Allied Powers, and 
marched (o the frontiers of France, while the Engh’sh navy blockaded 
her ports, and crippled her 'commerce. The Convention ordered a I 
loy of three hundred tliousand men, to defend the Bepuhlic. In 
the meantime anarchy ^"as spreading through the countrj'. The self- 
constituted authority of the Asscrobly was not univcrKdly recognised ; 
or, if admitted on unobjectionable matters, it was generally rejected on 
others. 'JIjc Girondists, defeated in tlieir efforts to tare the King, 
and to cstahlish the llepublic without bloodshed, took no pain* to 
conceal llieir apprehension* of the ulterior design* of the Jacobin*, 
to whom they attributed the most aordid and »elfi»h motives, and 
whom they charged with instigating the daily increase of crime in all 
part* of liie llepublic. AMth the member* of the Goremmect thus 
at war among tliemselves, whole classes of the poptdatioa prosfflbed, 
justice openly set at defiance Iw those who pretended to be it* «m- ’ 
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servators, and the nation threatened with invasion, little security for 
persons or property could he hoped for. Every one, therefore, seemed 
to feel at liberty to act according to his ability, and to defend himself 
or attack liis ncighboui', as either might best answer the purjmse of 
the moment. Assassinations became frequent. The ordinaiy course 
of law being perverted, men took vengeance into their omi hands, till 
fear, distiTist, and familiarity with WTong and aiolcnce, goaded almost 
every one to a species of madness. The Eoyalists and Constitution- 
alists poniai'ded the .Tacobins, who w'crc not slow' to excciite similar 
atrocities ux^on their cnennes. Pillage became fashionable, being 
advocated indeed even in the Convention by the infamous hlarat, 
wiio accused the merchants of Paais and the Departments, “ the aris- 
tocracy of the middle classes,” with attempting to raise the price of 
food. The fanaticism of the period appears as incomprehensible as 
it was terrible : yet the “ Reign of Terror” can scarcely bo said to 
have commenced. 

Uncertainty with respect to the part w’liich the army might be 
disposed to take, contributed, for a time, to xn'event any attempt at 
concentrating a party in opposition to the Government. DumouricT:, 
after having compelled the Duke of Brunswick to rccross the Rltine, 
had invaded the Plemish territory, and by the victory of Jemappes 
secured the conquest of Belgium. He was at the head of an army 
of upwards of seventy thousand men, and a declar-ation of his senti- 
ments was earnestly looked for by each party as likely to ox>erate 
decisively on the nation. Instead, however, of pursuing an honest 
and steady course, Dumouriez entered into a series of intrigues, and 
exhibited a desire to avail himself of his position to become Dictator 
of the Republic. This being discovered, his influence was rmder- 
mined by the Commissioners sent to attend his army; and, eventually, 
when he sought to arouse his soldiers to action, he formd liimself in a 
similar situation to that of La Payette some time before, and w'as 
obliged to fly for refuge to the camp of the Austrians. 

To the Royalists and Constitutionalists no resource now remained, 
save the dreadful expedients by which power had been attained 
by the Jacobins — insurrections of the people. In La Vend4e, a 
general rising among the bold and hardy peasantry, was organized 
by Cathelineau and Stofflet, two men of humble bhth, and Charette, 
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a naval officer. They nttaclccd and defeated the gens-d’armes, vrho 
endeavoured to repress them, soimded the tocsin throughout tlic 
eountrj', and in a short time irere supported by all the available force 
of nine hundred communes, and numbered in tlicir ranics several of 
the most influential of the nobili^ and gentry of the province. The 
troops of the lino and National Guards, sent against them by the 
Convention, 'were beaten. £Iar6i, Gamillicrs, Quedneau, and Ligon* 
nicr, who marched from diflerent points with orders to suppress Uiis 
formidable revolt, were successively overthrown and driven to flight, 
and tlic insurgents became masters of the district. 

The news of Uiesc events contributed to stimulate the Convention to 
atrocities. The Jacobins declared the Convention permanent, and 
established a revolutionary tribunal of twelve members, called “ The 
Committee of Public Safety.** To this body were delegated powers 
of lifo and death, without jury or appeal. The opposition of the 
Girondists to Uus worse than Inquisition, served but to endanger 
tlieir personal safety, and to hasten the ruin of their party. Kobes- 
pierre at once denounced Brissot, Gundet, Vergniaud, Fetion, and 
Gensonn^, as enemies of tlic Bepubllc; and Marat, in a newspaper 
which he conducted, called upon the people of the departments to 
send to the capital “ the thunder of petitions and accasations against 
all unfaithful delegates.'* Tlic mob thus excited, besieged, from day 
to day, the lIoU of.thc Convendon itself, dictated to the members how 
UiC}' should vote, and maltreated all who darctl to act independently. 
At length it was resolved, os the easiest method, to get rid of the 
Gironduts u a body, Accordmgfy, on tfie Jfst of Jfay, the Jaco&m 
leaden summoned their ready satellites, the National Guard and the 
rabble, to purge tlic I.cgi3laturc. Early in tlic morning of tliat day, 
the tocsin was sounded, tlic beat, and the iasarrrrtionar}* 

force marched towards the Tuilcrics, where, for some time tlic Con- 
vention liadsat. The cannon of thcNational Guard was pointed upon 
tl^e Hall, and one gun flred, to intimidate the nemben. A few 
remonstrated against this outrage, lliuriot demanded that the Com- 
mittee of Twelve should be suppressed. Tallien opposed this, saying, 
tlxat ** llie sword of the law ought to be raised to smite the eonsiurators 
in llie bosom of the Convention.** Vergniaud proposed that all the 
members ohould bind themselrrs by an oath to die at their posts. 
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The clay passed in noisy discussions, and nothing was decided ; the 
moh refraining from violence, only bccaiise (heir leaders were in (he 
Hall. The next day passed in nearly the same manner ; but on the 
the 2nd of June, the assembled crowd became furious, aTul insisted 
that something decisive should be done. ‘‘ '.riic people,’^ said llcnriot, 
to the President of the Convention, when ashed what was demanded, 
^nhe people are not risen to listen to ])hrases. 'J’hcy demand that 
at least tn'cut}'-fo\u‘ criminals be given np to them.” — Let ns all 
sun-endcr to them,” exclaimed a Girondist. Henriot relumed to his 
followers vdth flashing eyes and flushed countenance, and shouted, 
“ Cannoniers, to your guns!” Marat finally mounted the tribune, 
and denounced the required number of victims, who were forthwith 
delivered to the multitude, and led to prison, whence about three 
months afterwards tM'cnt}*-two of them were conducted to the guil- 
lotine. The remaining members of the Gironde fled from Paris, and 
the party, in the Convention, became extinct. Those proceedings 
were followed by insurrections tlwoughout the countiy. The inha- 
bitants of Nonnandy, Britany, Lyons, hlarscillcs, Bourdeaux, I’oulon, 
and upwai-ds of sixty departments, armed themselves agamst the 
Convention, and the Beign of Terror” commenced. 

A yoiuig and beautiful gud, named Charlotte Corday, a native of 
Caen, resolved to punish hlarat, who, as the leader of the insiuTcction 
of the 2nd of June, was considered the autlror of these calamities. 
"She travelled on foot to Paris, obtained admission to the house of the 
demagogue, and stabbed liim to the heart. Her heroic motives are 
explained in her answers to the interrogatories of the revolutionary 
tribunal. “ I hilled Marat to put an end to the troubles of Prance. 
It was he who corrupted her, and proscribed tlie Deputies of the 
people. I have killed one man, to save a hundred thousand; a 
depraved wretch, to save the innocent; a ferocious monster, to 
procure peace to my country,” Her appearance and behaHour at 
her trial so captivated a young republican, named Lux, that he 
entreated and obtained permission to share her fate at the guillotine. 
Marat, after his death, was honoured, for a while, by the Jacobins as 
one of “ the great men of the nation 1” 

The insm-rectionary movements throughout the provinces, the 
advance of the Allies, the defeat of the Prench armies upon the 
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In tlic meantime, Uic Committee of Public Safet)* directed vengeance 
to be taken on tlie defeated llo)*alists of Lyons, Bonrdeaux, and Mar- 
seilles. Tlic Commissioners of Execution at Lyons, ^cre CouUion, 
louche*, and Collot d’Hcrbois ; tlie last having solicited the onico to 
gratify his personal hatred against the inhabitants, who had formerly 
hissed liim from the stage, in lus capacity of an itinerant actor. Tlic 
instructions and authoritj* of these men amply protected them in tlie 
commission of any conceivable atrodty. Tlic principal streets, squares, 
and public huiltUngs were to be levelled with tlie ground, and the 
name of Uic aty changed to that of Ville-Affranchic ; wliilc all the 
inhabitants, who had taken part in Uic revolt, were to be put to death, 
to avenge what was called the murder of Chaltcr, a Jacobin officer, 
who had threatened to " make one fagot of Uirce hundred Lyonnais, 
and deliver them at once to (be guillotine 1” The ordinaiy process 
of the tribunals, summary ns were Uiosc of the Kcvolution, were too 
slow for Uic Commissioners of Lyons, who tlicrcforc thought of a 
more speedy mode of despatcliing their ^-ictiras. Tlicy cnusc<l tliem 
to be dragged, Uircc or four hundred at a Umc, to one of the largest 
squares in the dty and fired upon with grape sliot ; despatching Uioso 
who Bumved the cannonade with bayonets and sabres. Tlic bodies 
‘of the dead were thrown into the Rhone, in order, L’JIcrbois affirmed, 
to intimate at Toulon, which had not yet been captured, the nature of 
republican vengeance. At Marseilles and Bourdcaux, similar scenes 
were enacted; while at Nantes, Canihray, and Arras, Uic cruellies 
were, if possihfe, more aggramfed 5y the demonise tngenofty of 
Joseph J^bon and Carrier, At Nantes, especially, several boat loads 
of j'oung men and women, stripped and tied togcUicr, were sunk in 
the river to celebrate ** a Republican marriage.” The municipal offi- 
cers and inbabitants of several towns were sliot by way of sport, as 
Uicy came out to meet tbc troops and CoramiMionert to tender their 
submisMon. **Tlic whole countrj*,” says HazHit, "seemed one vast 
conflagration of revolt and vengeance. The shrieks of deaUi were 
blended witli Uie yell of the assassin and ibe laughter of bufloons,” 

• Tlie accounts of Uic massacres in the proviners wrre received with 
so mudi applause in the capital, and conferred sudh immense popularity 
on the Commissioners who dlredcd them, that the Convention thought 
its own glory wotdd be eclipsed tadess it adopted similar meattures 
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to secure its credit nud ‘’(■ratify the Parisian rahlde Ynlli the actual 
sicht of a few of those marvels of erinic, the mt'ro recital of which 
had created such earnest admiration, '.I’he unfortunate (Jueen of 
Louis XVI. was at this time sent to the scaffold in Pari’’, from 
mere wantonness and lust of bloodshed. Her accusation contained 
charges too gross for repetition, and iitterly incredible ; 1uit had there 
been no accusation at all, lier condcunmilion was resolved on for 
the reasons before alluded to, and for the hatred borne her by 
the revolutionists for her cotirage, and for the unyielding sjnrit of 
regal dignity which she had exhibited in ('very stage of her mis- 
fortunes. She was beheaded on the lOth of October, 1703, in the 
thirty-ninth year of her ago. Her many sorrows had already turned 
her liair to grey. The Princess Elizabeth, sister to Louis, was 
beheaded in hlay, 1701. The Dauphin, Louis X\TT., was given in 
charge to a shocmalccr, named Simon/ who, by the direction of his 
employers, ti'cated him with such severity, in order to get rid of him, 
that ho died on the Stli of .Tune, 170.7. The Princess Poval was 
subsequently delivered from captivity; and still Ha'cs, the wife of the 
thrice exiled Duhe d’Angoulfimc. 

Twenty-t\vo of the Ghondist Deputies, whom IMarat had denounced 
on the 2nd of June, were brought to the bar on the 30th of October, 
1793. They appear to have been prepared for their approaching 
fate. La Source, when liis sentence was pronoimcod, rephed to his 
judges, “ I am about to die at a time when the people have lost their 
reason: you will die the moment they recover it.” The death of 
BaiUy, formerly Mayor of Pains, whose iiroclamation of martial law 
in the Champ de Mars had not been forgotten, followed the execution 
of the tw^enty-two and Bailly’s decapitation was succeeded by 
that of the regicide Duhe of Orleans, who had been for some time 
Suspected of asphing to the throne, since occupied by liis son, Louis- 
Phihppe. Madame Boland, the accomphshed wife of a member of 
the last ministry of Louis XVI., suffered death in the beginning of 
November. She was accompanied to the scaffold by a man named 
Lamarche, director of assignat printing, whose dejection she endea- 
voured to cheer. Arrived tliere, to use the expressive plnaseology 
of Mr. Carlyle, she ashed for pen and paper to write the strange 
thoughts that were rising within her; a remai’hable request, which 
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was rcfusctl. Looking at the statue of Libertj* which itooi\ in the 
square, she exclaimed bitterly, “0 Liberty, ^hat crimes arc com- 
mitted in tliy namcl” For Lamarche’s sake she would suffer first, 
to shew liim how casj* it was to die. " It is contrary to the order,** 
said Samson, tlic executioner. ** Nay,** replied the courageous woman, 
**you cannot refuse the last request of a lady?” whereupon Samson 
yielded. Tlio scene was spoken of by the bystanders, who had 
become amateurs in cruelty, as a magnificent spectacle. “I^Hiat 
sense, what wit, what cotirage,* the scaffold sust.'uncd in Jladame 
Roland 1*’ Her husband, hc.iring of her death, quitted his place of 
concealment, and committed suicide in the high-road. 

From this period, to the dcatli of Robespierre, who was now at the 
head of tlic Government, the torrent of terror continuc<l to roil on, and 
gather strength in its progress. The guillotine was almost ceaselessly 
at work. Tlic public accusers, tlic members of tlie TVibunal, and the 
cxccuUoncra, knew no holiday, had no pause nor relaxation. ** Tim 
enemies of tlie Republic,’* exclaimed Robespierre, " must he destroyed, 
or we shall perish I Hie enemies of liberty must be subdued by terror. 
Tlic Government of tlio Revolution is the despotism offfce<lem arrayed 
ngtdnst tjTanny!’* Tim good and tlm bad shared on awful equality 
in tlicsc times of sptcmatic murder. ** Vanquished enemies ore not 
secure,” said Barrirc. ** Tlicrc arc none hut the dead who do not 
return Tim more the social body imrspircs,” added DTIcrbois, 
” the healthier it becomes!” — Dilatorincss,” exclaimed Couthon, ** is 
a crime. Every indulgent formality is full of public ilanger. Tim 
only dchiy that ought to be ollowcd in the punishment of our enemies, 
is the lime occupied in tlicir discovery!” Tbc accused were, there- 
fore, tried in multitudes, and not nllowcsl to be hcanl in tlirir defence; 
and even llius a single tribunal was found insufiicient. Three others 
were established ; tlic number of judges was augmented, and empow- 
cr«l to act, without law or jury, upon the dictates of their conscience*. 
Neither sex nor age was sparest; all classes, all sects, were suljccled 
to the test of tlm guillotine ; till men, and women also, ceawd to stand 
in awe of deatli, but frequently invokctl it as a refuge. All kinds of 
actions, and even want ©faction, were declared crimes, at the diserttton 
of individuals. TTie number of penon* anrsted, between September, 
1792, and August, 1791, has been computed at upwards of three 
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hundred thousand, one-third of whom arc said to luivc been women. 
Among those who perished it is necessary to record the names of 
the good hlaleshcrhcs, and the learned and seicntlfie llarthclcmy 
Lavoisier, Nicolai, and Gilbert dc Voi'^in. Some were executed 
simply because they were wealthy, and the Committee of Safety 
wanted money, hlagon, when carried before the 'JVibnnal, and asked 
Iris name, replied, “ I am richr’ and disdained to say more. All that 
could excite en^y by their reputation for genius, virtue, or jiatriotism, 
unless they were 'L'errorists, were Kacrificcd to the madness of the 
period. Natural tics and affections were outraged in mere wanton 
cruelty. 'SVIroIc lamilics were slaughtered for their relationship to 
proscribed persons or emigrants. Sisters for shedding tears at the fate 
of their brothers, wives for lamenting their murdered husbands ; one 
woman for merety saying, as a group was led to the scaffold, “ jMuch 
blood seems to be slied for trifling causes.” 

The presiding demon of tlvis desolating storm was IMirximilian 
Robespierre, a lav^'cr of Ai-ras, the Inflexible” and " IncoiTuptiblc,” 
as he was called in the Jacobin clubs, and among the rabble. He 
sustained himself as a leader by absolute want of the requisite quali- 
fications for Iris post. His talents were not of an order to dazzle 
or excite envy; his personal cowardice was well Imo-wn; his want 
of individual sjnnpatliy and fellowship had, at the commencement 
of his career, frequently placed lum in juxta-position vith each of 
the rival parties ; Iris rmostentatious mode of life, and contempt of 
wealth and luxruy, covered liim, like a mantle, with an external 
appearance of patriotic and purely republican rirtue. He obtained 
his elevation with the consent of aU, becairse all had separate hopes 
of being able to govern Irim. He had been extolled by each party, 
till the mob beheved liim to be what he was proclahned ; and when 
fear drove him to the commission of the most remorseless cruelties, 
and he began to be publicly exclaimed against, the “ poor and vdr- 
tuous people,” as he carrtingly ternied the canaille, believed that his 
enemies merely sought his fall firom factious motives. The continuance 
of the Reign of Terror, however, in. the end affi:ighted even those who 
were oi-iginally pleased with its novelty. 

Danton was the fii’st who ventured to remonstrate against the pro- 
ceedings of the Conunittee of Safety. He declared, that it was time 
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to dislin^iisli ))ctvrccn tlic innocent and the gm\ty.”— “ And tvlio 
told you,” wked the callous Kobespierre, “ that an innocent person 
has sufrered?*' Danton, fuming with a sneer to n fnend near 
him, exclaimed, “ AVhat sayest thou? Xot an innocent person has 
perished 1 ” From that time, there seas no association hetween Danton 
and Dobespierre, and Uic latter, clrcading the influence of Ids opj[>o- 
nent, sought to destroy him. 

In the meantime, the Convention, or rather the Hcvolutionarj’ Com- 
mittee, nhich arrogated to itself all power, svas desirous of honouring 
the Kcpublic with an era of its osvn. Tlic Christian c.alcndar n-as 
abolished, and an entirely new one substituted. Tlic decade super- 
seded the week, and the tenth d.!)' the sabbath. 'Jlie year was diridcil 
into twelve equal months of thirty days c.ach, taking its date from Uie 
2*.2nd of September, 1792, the period of founding the llcpuhlic. Hie 
five fupcnwuncrary dav*® required for the actual year, were placctl at Uie 
end, and, under the designation of S.ins*Culottidcs, uerc consecrated, 
according to the rcvoluUonarj* ritual, to the fc«timls of Gcnwi, Lnbotirf 
Dccih, Itciranh, and Opinion. Tlic Commune of I’aris csLablished a 
new kind of wor>hip— that of reason and nature,” or absolute 
atheism. Tlio Hishoji of Paris was compelled to objure CTiri«tianity 
at the bar of the Convention, and ns<cnt to a decree tlial the Catholic 
religion should gi\c place to tlwt of "reason.” nic churches ucrc shut 
up, or transformed into hc.ithcn temples, most of tlic scenes exhibited 
in which arc too scandalous and disgu'tin" to narrate. In one, tlie 
ridiculous uas carrietl to its extreme. An immoral opera ihtnccr uas 
in^talIcd as Goddess of Ilc.ason, and received the homage of the public 
authorities, and a vast concour«c of easy cTin\crts. Marriage iras 
rctluccd to a cml contract, uhich the parties wlio fonmc<I it were at 
liberty to annul at pleasure. “TJic impudence of sice, the audacity 
of uickcflne*-*, llic emukation of licence, en to the most unbridled 
cli«=<olutmcss says Marmonlcl, “were openly pm'r^'cd. and cosj. 
ftitutetl Kepuhlican morality.” 

lliis utter depraWty could not ami did rot la»t, Panton, am! 
his friend Camille Pcsmoulin«, wade no secret of thrir scorn and 
contempt for such detruding and seii'ch^s follir*. They had born 
liolmt and cruel during the *ln«rgle uiih rsonarrhy; but tl ra* l.sd 
doited to dotroN do-p-atlita, not to place it la otlicr and * cnc hand«- 
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Danton, in the Convention^ and Desmoulins, in his journal , ' Tlie Old 
Cordelier,’ attached the ferocious system pursued by the tribunals 
and that of pubhc atheism, ■which -were undermining whatever remained 
of social order in the country. Tlicse attcm])ts, however, to bring 
the nation back to reason and mercy, afforded llohespierre Iris deshed 
opportunity of sacrificing the 5nan Avhosc rivalry he feared. Danton 
was misrepresented hi the Clubs, and denounced in the Convention ; 
and, disdahihig to save himself by flight, or to resort to the usual 
artifice of turnhig the popular indignation against his accusers, he 
suffered liimsclf to bo arrested, and a few days afterwards was dragged 
to the scaffold, -uath Desmoulins, and several of liis friends. At the 
place of execution, he prophetically exclaimed, are sacrificed 

to the ambition of a few cowardly biigands, but they will not long 
enjoy thehr triumph. I drag Robespierre after me. I was the only 
man who had influence enough to save liim.” He was right. ^iHicn 
Robespierre began to act independently, his weakness and folly were 
at once perceived, and contemned. It was then resolved by the friends 
of Danton, to attempt liis overtlirow. He soon fm-nished them with an 
opportunity. Seeing that a party, wliich daily grew sti-onger, had 
sprung up in the Clubs, the Convention, and tlie Committee of Safety, 
Robespierre mounted the tiibune to denounce liis enemies as those of 
the Republic, and avowed his intention to crush all factions " lest the 
State should be endangered.” '\^T.ien he had ceased, Cambon arose, 
and said, “ It is time to speak out. A single indi-vidual has paralyzed 
the National Convention — tins is Robespierre!” Several other spealccrs 
m-ged the same argument; and the Dictator that day left the Assembly 
•with a con-viction, that if he failed to " purify” the Goverimrent 
immediately, his own death was at hand. 

Next morning, the 27th of July, 1794, the meeting of the Convention 
was fuller and earlier than usual. Robespierre took his seat in Ront 
of the tribune ; and at noon. Iris friend, St. Just, commenced an 
harangue. “ I am about,” he said, “ to lift the ved.” — “ It must 
be torn asunder 1” said TaUien, interrupting hun. BilHud Varennes 
stated, that on the previous evening a scheme was debated among the 
J acobins, to massacre the members of the Convention. “ I see,” he 
added, “ one of the assassins among the Mountainists.”— Let him 
be arrested !” exclaimed a hundred voices. The Convention,” con- 
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ttnucd Ilillaud, " is placed in tl»e most eminent peril, and if it be 
irresolute it r-UI perish.*’ He then denounced RobespiciTC by name, 
nnd presented a list of his accomplices. TIio tcrrifie<l and trembling 
Dictator, unable to restrain hts emotion, nishcd to the tribune, but 
Yras driven thence bj* a loud and general cry of **Doim witli tlie 
tyrant!” Tallicn follosrcd Bithmd Varennes, and,* drawing forth a 
dagger, declared that, if the Convention had not sufUcicnt courage 
to decree the despot’s accusation, he would liimsclf avenge the injured 
Republic. Robespierre repeatedly attempted to speak, hut Uic As* 
Bcmhly would not hear him ; and he at length sunk into his scat 
exhausted irith rage and fear. “Jfiserabic man,” cried a Deputy, 
near him, who observed foam on his livid lips, " the blood of Danton 
stifles thee!” About four o’clock, the Convention unanimously 
decreed the arrest of the two Robcspicires, Sl Just, Coutlion, Lc 
Has, and Henriot, who were fortliwith delivered to the gendarmerie, 
and conducted to the Luxembourg. 

Tlic Commune of Paris, knowing that its own existence dcpcndwl 
on that of Robespierre, ordered a rescue, which was speedily cflectcd 
by the mob, and the Dictator was conveyed to the Hdtcl do Mile in 
triumph. Henriot placed himself at the head of Uic revolutionary 
guard, and the Hall of the Convention was surrounded srith cannon. 
Tlic Assembly, however, was not overawed. It had no safely hut 
in victory; and, with courage gathered from despair, it outlawed 
Henriot, and its Members resolved to die at their posts. The can. 
noniers, tired of anarchy, wlien ordeml to fire, refused to obey their 
commanders ; but, at tljc direction of the Legislature, rcerived Bam* j 
as their clilcf, and returned to besiege the Commune. Henriot flwl, y 
to inform hvs accomplices of their danger ; and Robespierre, to armd | 
public execution, attcnipfctl to blow out bis brains, bat his band was ‘ 

loo unsteady even for suicide, and the bullet merely •battered hi* i 

jaw-bone. Lc Bas wa* more successful, and died by bis own hand. i 
The younger Robespierre threw lumself from a third^rtory window, I 
but survived hiifalL In a few smnntrs, the Dictator, stretdied on a | 
litter, was on hit way to the prison of the Condergrrie ; whearo, j 
at about five ©’dock in the crening of the 2^^ of July, he was borne 
on a tumbril, with Henriot, Couthon, Sl. Just, and his brother, to the | 
place of execution. | 
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Tlic head of him "who had, for nearly two years, governed Prance 
■was now bonne! with a dirty clolli, his cyca were smile, and Ins face 
ghastly. An immense crowd pressed round, and congratulated cacli 
other. The procession paused opposite his house, in the Kue St. 
Honor<5, when a group of women formed a circle, and danced around 
him. One, says Mr. Carlyle, sprung ujmn Ids tumbril, and waving 
her hand over him, e.xclaimed, “ Tliy death gladdens my vciy heart. 
Go down to hell, with the curses of all wives and mothers!” lie was 
carried on to the scaffold last. Samson wrenched the bandage from 
his jaw, which instantly fell powerless, and drew forth a cry of agony. 
When the head of the monster fell, shout upon shout of applause 
burst from the multitude, and was echoed throughout Paris, and 
speedily repeated in every corner of liberated Prance. 

The restoration of order, although not the worlc of a moment, was 
at once commenced by the victors — called, from the period of their 
success, the Thermidoriens. The tribunals and committees were 
gradually suppressed; and eventually the day of the Sections, the 13lh 
Vendemiaire (4th October), 179.^, gave a new character to the Revo- 
lution, and connected its fui-ther details inseparably ndth the liistory 
of Napoleon. Society, in the meanwhile, passed from a state of 
tm’bulence to tranqrdllity, from constant public agitation to the duties 
of private life. Labour supplanted rapine, and the rich and indus- 
trious were no longer subjected to the dominion of the ignorant, 
the idle, and the dissolute. Perhaps, much good had been accom- 
plished by brealdng the fetters of absolutism, and destroying the 
illusions of a millennium ; but much e^dl remained in the unsettling 
of faith and the confusion of ideas concerning liberty, religion, 
morality, and social obligations. 
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CIlAriUK I 

THE FAUIM or noXAPARTf— niRTII Of \APOl.EO<k — nOYlIOOD — UIUTAIir 

EnucATio><-riRAT couuisrioN )7C9— I7SS. 



II r Donnpartcs of Corsica were dcsccmlctl 
from n noUc Italnn family, ahicli, tlunng 
c n^05, Ii3i] iVcqiicniJy supplioil 
• • j the Kcpuhlics of riorcncc, IJo- 

I San Miiinto, nntl was allicrl to 
s of Mctlici, O/sini, and J>onipllini 
impoverished, however, dunnr* 
uic siruj^le* between the Guelph and 


Ghil>clhnc factions, which for so Ion;; a period ilUtrarted Italy, and 
ilf5olatcd its chief ciUc* and states, a yotin;;er hianch of the familr 
had rclireil to Corsica, where its high extraction would prohahU 
have been soon forgotten, but for tlie cirramstances which vierc 


destined to pire an extraordinary interest to erervlhirg connected 
with lo memorable a name. Xapoleon lamself I ad Ii'tle rererpnee 


for the pride of anee«trT; and when, during the eoniula'e, it was 
sought to flatter him with a gcrealecy which traced hi* fatnily from 
a line of kings, he trea*e<l the nut*er wi*h tl e ridicule it cjfnvd, 
and endet! bv olHerri-tr, that the parent of hi* csbili'r srs* di'M 
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from the battle of Montenotte. The indifference of mankind to the 
glory wHch has no better source than heraldic fame, -vrarrants us in 
treating the subject in a similar manner. 

Charles Bonaparte, the head of the expatriated family, having 
studied for the law at Rome and Pisa, settled at Ajaccio, as an advocate 
of Session, and was married to Laetitia Ramolino, a Corsican lady of 
Neapolitan extraction, of whom he appears to have become enamoured, 
as much for her courage and the energy and decision of her character, 
as for her great beauty and accomplishments. They were united 
about the time of the commencement of the struggle of the Islanders, 
under Paoli, to maintain the independence of Corsica from the 
domination of Prance; and, taking part with the patriots, were 
involved in all the troubles and vicissitudes of that gallant but 
unsuccessful band. When the French troops took possession of 
Ajaccio, Paoli and his little army retreated to the mountains in the 







centre of the island. Thither Charles Bonaparte was followed by 
his wife, then scarcely eighteen, and an infant son, Joseph, who had 
been born on the 7th of January, 1768. Lcetitia is said not only to 
have shared the ordinary dangers of military life with her husband. 
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but to have accompanied Inm on horseback in some of his expeditions, 
e\cu when a second time about to become a jnotlicr. As Uie period 
of her travail, however, drew near, she sought and obtained a safe 
conduct to return to Ajaccio, in order that her child might be bom in 
a place of security. 

On the 15ih of August, being Uic Feast of the Assumption, in the 
year 1700, Madame IJonapartc, whose bodily as well as mental sagour 
nas scarcely to be surpassed, was desirous of participating in the 
solemnities of the mass, and attended church for that purpose ; but, 
being scired with her pangs during the sen ice, she was compelled to 
hasten home, and, before she could be conveyed to her chamber, was 
delivered of a son, upon an old*fashioncd carpet representing at full 
length some of the heroes of antiquity. This was tlic future hero of n 
hundred battles — ^XaroLroy. 


llicrc his been much idle speculation about the name conferred 
upon the infant: it appears, howcicr, lliat Napoleon was a name 
which had been borne by the second sons of the same family for 
K'>cral generations, having been a dittiisgui»hnl one among the 
llonapartcs of San ^liniato, to who«c care ll.e education of the 
children of the Corsican branch had usually l<ccn cnsruite<l frori 
the period of thtir first emigration. In the Clretk Calendar there 
had abo Ix'cn a saint of lliat name, to whom, nevertheless, so Ihtle 
lionarjc had 1*000 paid, lliat bis place wa< no lopser rttalned, ccr 
could the date of his frttiial l*c Sjccrtained. It wai the f.rtucc «f 
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Napoleon Bonaparte to make the name an imperishable one ; and, 
when he hacl effected this, the Pope, in compliment to him, restored 
his namesake, St. NapoIco?i dcs Ursim, to a post among the canonized, 
assigning to him the 15th of August, the birth-day of the victorious 
soldier, and that on •which he had signed the Concordat, for a festival : 
thus, as one of his biographer's observes, according to ihc p?vtcgc the 
rare honour of promoting the patron. 

The childhood of Napoleon offers Httlc beyond a fou’’ anecdotes 
iirdicative of his after character. He has related of himself that he 
was a wilful and inquisitive child; hardy, bold, and mischievous; 
quarrelling with, and making himself formidable to all his associates, 
especially to his brother Joseph, who, being older than he, was not at 
first disposed to submit to his caprices ; but who was eventually bitten, 
beaten, scratched, abused, and misrepresented into subjection. His 
early education devolved upon his mother, who was a prudent and 
amiable, as well as a strong-minded woman, and who watched the 
progress and mental development of all her children with the utmost 
solicitude and tenderness. Hers, however, was not the foolish affection 
which prevents the detection of faults: she mingled severity with 
encouragement, punishment with reward; and rested her claims to 
their love on the understandings of her pupils. She insisted on 
obedience, abhorred falsehood in all its shapes, and suffered nothing 
to be eulogised in her presence that was not really elevating to a 
generous and informed mind. To her training he afterwards attributed 
the success of his career ; and frequently insisted that “ on the lessons 
of the mother depend the good or evil conduct of the child.” He 
was a handsome but slovenly boy; and part of a song has been 
preserved, which is supposed to have been written in ridicule of the 
mixture of gallantry and carelessness exhibited in his person, and 
%vith which, it is said, he was frequently saluted by the children of his 
own age in the streets of Ajaccio ; — 

“Napoleone di mezza calzetta. 

Fa I’amore a Giacominetta.” 

At a very early age, Napoleon appears to have acquired that habit 
of studious reserve which he retained through life. His father had a 
summer retreat about a mile from Ajaccio, in the pleasant grounds 
of wliich, planted with the olive, the cactus, the clematis, and the 
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nlmond-trco, nnd overhung villi the fig nnd the vild vine, was an 
isolated granite roch, vitli a natartd grotto bcncatli, 'which looked out 
upon tlic 8ca. Hither Xnpoteon frequently came during hU «chool 
vacations ; and, with or villiout a book, remained for hours togctlicr 
in solitary meditation. It has been eloquently remarked upon tliw, 
by Sir Walter Scott, — “How the imagination labours to form an 
idea of the visions which, in ibis sequestered spot, must have arisen 
before the eyes of the future hero!” 

Through the interest of Count Jlarlxcuf, the French Governor 
of Corsica, to whom, after the conquest of the island and the exile 
of Pooli, Charles Bonaparte had gradually become reconciled, and by 
whom he had been appointed to tlic lionourablc and lucrative situation 
of Assessor to the Tribunal of Ajaccio, Napoleon, in bis tenth year, 
obtmncd an appointment to the Boyal Military' School of Brienne. 
Tliither he was taken, through the Tuscan States, the south of France 
nnd Paris, by lus fatlier, wbo formed one of a deputation from the 
government of Corsica to the Court of Versailles, in the spring of 1779. 
He entered tliis celebrated academy on ibo 23rd of April. 

Of his school days a lively account has been given by H. dc Bour* 
rienne, his scljoohfcliow and friend. In person he was remarkable 
for his dark Italian complexion, quick, penetrating eyes, and a head 
disproportioned to bis diminutivo body. He was also dutingulshcd 
by bis Conican dialect, which was a source of frequent ridicule to 
his companions, who from the manner in which he proDounced his 
name, as if written NopoHlon^, were accustomeil to call him la pailU 
au nez. He set earnestly to work at his studies, hewever, and soon 
mastered the French language, and made considerable progress in 
bUtory, geography, and roathematlca. In classical and elegant literature 
be never acquired great proficiency, and at fifteen years old was still 
low on the fourth form in Latin ; bring satisfied probably with tlic 
ability to read Plutarch, Tacitus, Polybius, and Arrian, bis fitvourite 
authors. He was as fond of scelarion at Brienne as in Cornea, 
and generally kept aloof from the sport* of the other students. He 
^med 'averse to form attochmenti ; and indeed, from rarions causes, 
came to entertain a dislike, almost amounting to disgust, towards all 
Frenchmen ; and was in turn derided by bis Fimeh eoapaaiei:* as 
iheaotxof a Conican oaotner. He spoke warmly of PooH, a* a great 
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man and a patriot, and "was somewliat incensed against lii-s fatlier 
for liaving forsaken the fortunes of sucJi a leader, and assented to tlic 
union of Corsica •witli France. "Witli tlicsc sentiments, it udll be 
readily conceived tliat his retorts "were exceedingly bitter when the 
island of his birth was spoken of with scorn. But if he had few 
friends, he does not appear to have liad any enemies among his 
fellow-students. Ho made no complaints of their conduct towards 
himself, which at times was certainly flagi-ant, nor of their other 
transgressions, even when the duty devolved upon him of reporting 
violations of discipline. On one occasion he preferred to suffer a 
confinement of three days rather than denounce a culprit. His chief 
amusements at this time consisted in the cultivation of a little plot 
of garden ground, of which one was assigned to every jHipil, and in 
reading the numerous historical works ndth wliich the library of the 
school was stored. 
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His early lo>c for military life nml adventure >\as evinced c^cn 
x\licn a child, his favourite ph} thing hiving been a hnsa model 
of a cannon; but it was more strongly manifested during th^ printer 
of 1783 — d Tlic snow then lay upon the ground to the depth 
of six or eight feet, and necessarily dcpriseil the students of their 
accustomed exercise and recreation; the only resource left being to 
promenade the great hall, and amuse tlicmsclscs with in-door games, 
as they best might. As a means of escape from this monotonous 
life, it was proposctl hy Napoleon that they should clear passages 
through the snon in the great court-yard, dig trenches, erect horn- 
worhs, platforms, and parapets, and form a siege. The project was 
rccci^ cd with enthusiasm, and Napoleon at once unanimously appointed 
to direct the attacks. Brooms and shovels were put into immediate 
requisition, a fort was constructed, the scholars dnidctl into regular 
platoons, and the mimic combat commenced The siege was main- 
tained during the play-hours for fifteen da) s; nor svould it, jicrlnps, 
ha\c then ceased, but that stones and gravel became mixed with the 
snow of which the balls were made, and sc\cral of the students, 
besiegers as well as besieged, were seriously burt, when the prinapals 
thought it right to interfere and pot an end to the diicnion. 




IIEMOVAL TO rARlS. 


fault, had condemned Napoleon to Avear a serge coat, and to dine on 
his knees at the door of the refectory, l-'liis public disgi-acc so stung 
the ardent and aspiring spirit of the young student, that he was seized 
with violent retching and hysterics. The princijial of the school, who 
chanced to pass at the time, remitted the punishment, and reproved 
the tutor for his severity and want of discernment ; and the professor 
of mathematics, Father Patrault, when informed of the circumstance, 
was greatly chagrined that his first mathematician should have been 
subjected to such humiliation. The person who inflicted the punish- 
ment appears to have been Pichegru, who was quarter-master at the 
time, and teacher of the four rules of arithmetic in the mathematical 
class. In after years, Pichegru had leaimcd to form a sounder estimate 
of the character of his pupil; for when consulted by one of the 
Bom'bons, if means might not be devised to engage the Conqueror 
of Italy.in the royal interest, he I'cplied, “ It will be a waste of tiine 
to attempt it. I know him when a youth ; liis character is inflexible : 
he has taken his side, and -will abide by it.” 

Father Patrault was proud of Napoleon’s acquirements in the branch 
of study over which he presided ; and it was probably owing in some 
measure to his recommendation that, in his fifteenth year, he was one 
of the five scholars selected by tlie Chevalier de Keralio, inspector of 
the military schools of France, to be passed to the military’’ college at 
Paris to complete their education. This was no ordinary compliment 
to the proficiency of the young student, who had not even attained 
the requisite age ; and when it was suggested by one of the masters, 
that he had better remain for another year, to afibrd time for farther 
improvement in general learning, Keralio merely replied, " I Icnow 
what I am about, and if I ti'ansgress the ordinary rules, it is not on 
account of family influence. I know nothing of the youth’s friends, 

I and am actuated only by my opinion of his talents. There is a spark 
of genius in him which cannot be too early fostered.” In October, 
1784, he accordingly proceeded to Paris, where he soon found that the 
college was conducted upon too expensive a scale to suit the circum- 
stances of most of the king’s scholars; and he therefore addressed 
a memorial to M. Berton, the sub-principal, complaining that, instead 
of improvement, the students derived from their residence only notions 
of vanity and a love of ostentation ; so that, when required to enter 
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upon life or return to their homes, they were likely to be incapable 
of relishing the frugality of the camp, or the modest enjoj-ments of 
the domestic circle. Tliis singular document concludetl with a 
recommendation of reform ; and proposed, that, instead of being 
allowed to retain numerous servants each student should do nlnt 
was ncccssar}* to personal con\cmcncc and cleanliness liimsclf; lint 
the usual dinner of two courses should be reduced to the rations 
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of the troops; and tint such simple ard lol'cr labiu only ♦l.ould 
encouraged, as would tend to fona ilje ehararter of men destined for 
military i<ndce, enable llicn to maintain with r*eidin«s the bear- 
ing of loldicn, to brave the inclemcrcics cf lie leavrn*. lie cl^arnr* 



TUTORS. 


of climate, and the fatigues of war ; and, above all, to inspire the men 
under then- command with courage, confidence, and attachment. This 
was at the age of sixteen. The same opinions on the subject of nulitary 
education accompanied him through life ; and formed the basis upon 
which he founded the several educational institutions for which 
Trance was indebted to him after he became Emperor. 

He continued, while at Paris, to distinguish liimself in the same 
classes as at Brienne, and, by at least one of his tutors, was as much 
misunderstood. M. Bauer, his German-master, considered his abilities 
to be of a very inferior order ; and when told that he was the first 
mathematician in the college, replied that “ none but a fool could 
learn mathematics.” L’Eguille, the professor of History, drew juster 
conclusions, from his reflective disposition and the solidity of his 
judgment; and, in a report on the state of the students, appended to 
the name of Napoleon the following note: — Corsican by birth 
and character; he will do much, if circumstances favour Irim.” 
M. Domairon, professor of Belles-lettres, astonished at the singularity 
of Napoleon’s amplifications, is said to have compared them to 
flaming granites poured from a volcano.” 

"With both L’Eguille and Domabon, Napoleon afterwards preserved 
the intimacy which here had its commencement. AVhen First Consul, 
he frequently invited the former to breakfast at Malmaison, and was 
accustomed to revert to the discussions which they had formerly held, 
on the merits of various historical characters ; and, among others, of 
the Constable de Bourbon, whose great and only crime Napoleon once 
characteristically declared to have been, his coming with foreigners 
to wage war against his native country.” Domairon, in 1802, became 
tutor to Jerome Bonaparte. It would be worth enquiry, whether 
M. Bauer lived long enough to enjoy the confirmation of his singular 
judgment. 

The decision of tone and manner^ and the vigour of intellect, indeed, 
which about this time began to be generally remarked, procured him 
the notice and friendship of the celebrated Abb6 Bayual, to whose 
hterary and scientific parties he was ftequently invited, and with whom 
he discussed questions of history, politics, and legislation. To the 
same period also is referable the prediction of his great-uncle Lucien, 
who, having assembled all his relations around his death-bed, addressed 
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himself to Joseph: “You/* said he, “ are the oldest, but JCapolcon 
is tlic head of the family. You must nlu-ays look up to him.” This, 
as Napoleon afterwards ohserred, was a true disinheritance; it ^^l5 
a repetition of the scene of Esau and Jacob. Charles Bonaparte, who 
died on the 24th of February, liS.'i, always entertained and expressed 
a siimlor opinion of the prc>cmmcncc of his second son. 

In August, 1 785, after less than a year’s residence at Paris, Napoleon 
passed his examination under the great La Place ; and obtained his 
first commission, ns second lieutenant, in the artillery regiment La 
Fire, then quartered at Valence, in Daupluny. 




CHAPTER II. 

napoleon’s first love — LITERARY EFFORTS — REVOLUTION — RECALL AND 
TREACHERY OF PAOLI — TOULON. 1 / 85 — 1793 . 






jioviKciAL society in France 
at tlie time Napoleon com- 
menced liis militaiy career, 
Yfas of a mnch. more primi- 
tive ciiaracter than after 
men’s minds had heen dis- 
turbed, and the reverence 


' oy the events oi the Eevo- 
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"j-.y'--’ lution. The chateau of the 
landed proprietor, -with its turrets, court-yard, and half-castellated 
massiveness and strength, constituted the marvel, as its inmates tvere 
the patrons and oracles, of the neighbourhood. News, such as was 
permitted to be publicly disseminated, travelled but slowly, and was 
necessarily limited to the educated classes, — a very small proportion of 
the aggregate population. An occasional letter, or the conversation 
of a visitor, formed the staple of information to be obtained beyond 
the precincts of the capital, on any but the most ordinary passing 
occurrences. The notions of the country people concerning political 
movements, or the affairs of government, were therefore of a vague 
and contradictory kind. Books, society, and field sports, were the 
only means of escape ffom a life of stagnation ; and, to whichever of 
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these offered the newest species of excitement for the time being, 
recourse was eagerly had. At the period of which we arc spcaldng, 
however, rumour had begun to be busy with matters of state, and 
miUtarj' men deri>cd additional consideration from the circumstance. 

To the old-fasliioncd mansions and Uic pleasant converse of the 
gentrj* of Valcnccj and especially to his intercourse witli Uic Colombicr 
family, Napoleon often alluded in after years. ^ladamc du Colombicr 
avas a lady of considerable acquirements, and was not long in dis- 
covering the high qualldcs of the young artillery officer, whom she 
took pleasure in introducing to the best circles in Valence and its 
neighbourhood. To these introductions, and tlic grade in society 
which they gave him, the future Emperor did not hesitate to ascribe 
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considerable influence in shaping his destiny ; and to the experience 
which he then acquired of the moral influence exercised by the 
provincial landowners over the rural population, M. de Bourrienne 
attributes his constant desire, when he had attained power, to conciliate 
the afiections of that class towards his government. One result of 
the intimacy then formed was a mutual attachment between Napoleon 
and Mademoiselle du Colombier, which seems to have partaken of all 
the romance and disinterestedness, if not of the fervour of first love. 
They walked and conversed in the garden and grounds belonging to 
the chateau; and got up one Midsummer morning at early dawn, 
expressly to share the felicity of eating cherries together. • The young 
lady afterwards married M. de Bressieux, to whom, at her solicitation, 
Napoleon, when passing through Lyons on his way to be crowned 
King of Italy in 1805, gave a situation; and, for herself, procured the 
appointment of lady of honour to one of his sisters. 

In the mess-room at Valence, and afterwards at Lyons, whither 
his battalion was removed on the breaking out of some disturbances, 
the comrades of Napoleon were young men who all became eminent 
under the empire. Among these he was distinguished for his 
extensive information, strong reasoning faculties, and a fond of 
ready and sparkling wit and eloquence. These qualifications, added 
to the classical beauty of his countenance, the brilliance of his dark, 
deep-set eyes, the elegance of his slim, well-knit figure, and his 
agreeable manners, made him a general favourite, particularly with 
the ladies, many of whom appear to have predicted that his career 
would be an extraordinary one. Though constantly engaged in the 
gaieties of society, Napoleon fmmd leisure at this time to compete for 
a literary prize at the Academy of Lyons, on the question, " "What are 
the principles and institutions best calculated to advance mankind 
to the highest attainable happiness?” proposed by his old friend, 
the Abb6 Baynal. This anonymous essay was successful; but is 
said to have embodied opinions and sentiments which he afterwards 
disavowed : of this, however, there is now no means of judging ; 
as after he became Emperor, Talleyrand, to whom the incident was 
communicated in the course of conversation, procured the manuscript 
from the archives of the academy, and on presenting it to Napoleon, 
had the mortification, after the latter had glanced over a few pages. 
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to 8CC it thrust into tho fire, with the simple observation, ** One 
cannot obscr\*e everything.** Among hts oUicr literary compositions 
at tlus period, was a ** History of Corsica/' which was submitted to, 
and approved by, tho Abbd Raynal, who advised its publication. 
Kapoleon afterwards expressed his satisfaction that tliis liad not been 
done, as, according to the letter which he wrote concerning it in 
1789 to Paoli, who was then in England, it must have abounded 
in denunciations against France fi>r the subjugation of his country, 
and in enthusiastic sentiments of republicanism, which formed no part 
of the creed of his maturity. The work was subsequently lost or 
destroyed. 

The Revolution had now commenced, and the whole nation was 
divided into partisans of those who had produced, and those who 
sought to stem the outbreak. Napoleon, who had never forgiven the 
insasion and conquest of Corsica by the French Royalists, and who 
had been from infancy an ardent lover of liberty, naturally took part 
with the Patriots ; and by publicly assisting in the National Festivals 
which celebrated the triumph of the democratic over the court party, 
disclosed that ho had no wish to mask Ins opinions. Republican 
sentiments were indeed becoming everywhere predominant; and after 
tlic acceptation of the new oath — ^“To the Nation, the Law, and the 
King*— the army may be considered as almost as thoroughly revo- 
lutionucd as the Parisian Constituent Assembly itself. 

Our young soldier remained in country.quartcrs till the beginning 
of 1792, when tho commission of Captain fell to him by seniority, and 
he repaired to Paris. Here he lived for some time in absolute want 
of the resources necessary for his subsistence, soliciting employment 
from the ‘IVar^oflicc, and projecting a variety of impracticable sdicniw 
to raise money. Here also we find him an cyc«witnw» to the tumult 
of the 20th of dune, when the mob, composed of five or six thousand 
of tlic lowest and vilest of the suburban population, armed witlj every 
description of weapon, and vociferating the most disgtisting impreca- | 
tions, broke into the Tuilcrie*, and brought forth the King, on whom 
one of them, in the insolence of vulgar triumph, placed the proititntcd 
tap of liberty. Bonaparte, who had scarcely reitrained his choler 
daring the whole pToee^ing, on seong this Urt h um ilia t ion, cschumed 
aloud, with emphatic seem, ** AVbat imbecility, to allow the scoundrels 
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to enter! They should have blown four or five hundred of them 
into the air with the cannon, and the rest would have taken to their 
heels.” This ebullition must probably be regarded as proceeding 
from a soldier, indignant at the conduct of those who might have 
prevented such a scene by promptitude of action, rather than as a 
revulsion of feeling concerning the principles of the Revolution, or 
a burst of awakening loyalty, since he still remained firm in his 
attachment to the measures of the National Assembly. Shortly 
afterwards, on the 10th of August, he saw the Tuileries again invested 
by the rabble, when the National Guard, whose duty it was to defend 
it, joined the infuriated rioters in attacking the brave Swiss Guards, 
who, in endeavouring to shield their master, were massacred in the 
court of the palace, almost to a man. The spectacle that followed 
was disgusting in the extreme. The yeUs of the victors, who paraded 
the streets with reeking heads stuck upon pikes, the screams and 
groans of the wounded and dying, and in the midst, and most terrible 
of all, well-dressed women prowling through the gardens of the 
Tuileries, insulting the bodies of the fallen soldiery, formed a sight of 
rmmitigated horror. Napoleon himself has justly characterized the 
whole as “ hideous and revolting.” 
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To escape from the vicinity of such scenes, Napoleon, in Septemher, 
1792, paid a ymt to Ids family in Corsica, srhcrc he sras welcomed 
by his father’s old friend Taoli, who, after an exile of twenty years, 
had, on a motion of Jlirabcau, been recalled by the Constituent 
Assembly, and appointed to the command of his native idand. Tlie 
aged General, who knew the high qualities of Ids protegd, and sras 
wont to compliment him as being " one of Plutarch’s men— cast in 
tlio mould of tlic antique,” was desirous of attaddng tlic young soldier 
to his interest, and gave him the temporary command of a battalion 
in tlic National Guard, in whidi capacity he was first brouy»t into 
active service in an unsuccessful attack, in conjunction with Admiral 
Tniguct, on the island of Sardinia. Paob, meanwhile, had no real 
inclination for the sendee in wlddi he was engaged. lie had his old 
grudge to settle ; and forgetting, in his resentment, Uiat France was 
then fighdng the same battle for independence against Europe, nldch 
Corsica had formerly maintained for a time ngsdnst France, he svaitwl 
impatiently for an opportunity to tlirow off Ids disguise, and to become 
the instrument of annexing his country to Uie crown of Great Eritain. 
Before declaring himsclf^^ however, he held a consultation with 
Napoleon in the convent of HosUno; and there, in order to win tlie 
latter to his purpose, urged the state and tendency of affairs at Paris, 
and the insecurity and bloodshed which had already begun to mark 
Uic revolutionary struggle. But Napoleon, who, as Mr. Hazlitt has 
remarked, “saw that Corsica was no longer the Kcne on which the 
JoiT of freedom or roflJtajy- prowess eouM lake ilieir Jofdcst stand ; and 
tliat the great drama which I’aoli lad rcheamctl in Ids younger tlap 
in an obscure comer, to which he still wishcsl to confine it, luul got 
* a kingdom for a stage, and nations to liehold the swelling act,* ** ' 

tume<l a deaf ear to the persuarions and ftsttcHr* of the veteran chief, t 

He arguctl that Cornea belonged geograpldcally to rithcr France or | 

Italy, but liad notldng to identify it widi England ; and that, as all Uw j 

advantage* it cmdd derive from being connectetl « iih a larger power ; 

were in favour of a uidon widi Pranre, it ought alwap to rctaaia a | 

French proviace. The conference tcminalcd without any cloage | 

being effecicd in the opixdon* of ruher party. \ ’ 

On quitting the convent to return to Ajaccio, Napfdeoo was over* J | 
taken br mouniaicrtrs despaiehfd Iw Pardi to bring him back ; l«rt. j j 
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escaping tliem by stratagem, be lay concealed at the bouse of a friend 
till tbe danger of pm-suit was past; and shortly afterwards, on tbe 
arrival of Engbsb troops ui tbe island, tbe cause of tbe Frencb party 
becoming desperate, bis whole family, consisting of Madame Leetitia 
bis mother, bis four brothers, Joseph, Lucien, Louis, and Jerome, 
and three sisters, Efrza, Caroline, and Paubne, quitted Corsica, and 
sought a refage first at Nice, and afterwards at Marseilles ; where for 
some time they had to endm-e all the privations of exile and poverty — 
Paoli, upon their flight, having confiscated all then* property, allowed 
their house to be pillaged, and given up as a barrack for the English 
soldiers. It is but just, however, to add, that before he resorted to 
violence, the stern old chief, who alwa^’-s expressed much respect for 
the Eonapartes, had exhausted his powers of persuasion. By this 
perverse opposition,” he said to Madame, “ you are bringing irreparable 
ruin and misery on youi-self and yotm family.” Lastitia, like another 
Corneha, heroically replied, that she knew of but tv'o laws which it 
j was necessary she should obey; namely, those of honour and dutj^ 
Before procuring a passage to Prance, it is said that the family wandered 
for some days, houseless and destitute, on the sea-shore of their native 
island. 

' hlany of the chief towns in the South of Prance, which fr-om the 
I first had been disafiected towards the revolutionary government, after 

I die expulsion of then- Ghondist Deputies from the Convention on 

the 31st of May, 1793, openly revolted. In consequence of this 
Napoleon, in the beginning of September, was ordered to talve the 
conmrand of the train of artdlery, then engaged under General 
Cartaux hi the siege of Toulon ; a place winch had not only shared 
I the general insurrectionary movements of Marseilles and Lyons, but 
had smmnoned the Enghsh and Spanish squadrons, which happened 
at the time to be upon the coast, to its aid, and placed its resources 
I at the disposal of the national enemies. For this promotion the young 
officer was partly indebted, it is said, to the recommendation of the 
Eepresentative Salicetti, one of the Deputies of the Committee of 
Public Safet}', who attended to watch and dhect the operations of the 
I Republican troops, — a Corsican by hhth, and an old friend of the 

I Bonaparte family; partly, also, to tlie success ■with wliich he had 

, recently conducted some important negociations between General 
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CHAPTER III. 

GENERALS CARTAUX, DOPPET, AND DUGOMMIER — JUNOT — DUROC — LITTLE 
GIBRALTAR — FALL OF TOULON — PROMOTION OF NAPOLEON — ARMY 
AT NICE — FEMALE REPRESENTATIVE ARREST RESIGNATION. 

1793 — 1/95. 


AS Cases speaks of tlie era of tke 
siege of Toulon as that upon 'which 
Napoleon was wont, in his declin- 
ing daj^s, to look back as the most 
interesting of his life ; and, when we 
reflect on tlie brilliant career wliich 
may be said to have had its com- 
mencement in the events of that 
licriod, we may ^yeU conceive that he could scarcely attach rmdue 
importance to its influence. Almost a foreigner, literally unknovTi, 
and laboiu-iug rmdcr the additional disadvantage of extreme youth, 
his good sword and his genius were all that he could command to assist 
liim in caiuiug, from the most chaotic elements, a fame and a fortime 
such as have not been surpassed in the annals of the world. 

Bonapai-tc reached the camp of the besieging army on the 12th of 
September, 1793, Avhen die General-in-chief, Cartaux, having forced 
the passes of Ollioules, wliich command the approach to the toivn, 
and made liimsclf master of the little fortress of Sixfours, was, 
according to his own accoimt of the matter, preparing to biun the 
allied squadrons in the road of Toulon, and to take the town. So 
confident was he indeed upon these points, that, when the young 
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Commandant of Artillery ■n’aitcd upon him, on reaching head-quarters, 
the General tisscrtcd that his appointment nras altogether unncccssarj*; 
adding, as he twirled his wdnskers, Although we want no assistance 
to retake Toulon, you ore still welcome to stay and partake the glorj* 
of the capture, without sharing the fatigue.” 

Napoleon lost no time in making himself acquainted %rith the 
position of affairs. At daybreak, on the morning after his arriral, he 
accompanied Cartaux in his cabriolet, to see the preparations for the 
attack ; when, on crossing the heights of Ollioulcs, and coming witliin 
sight of the harhoiu:, he perceived a few pieces of ordnance and some 
men digging ; but nothing that gave liim a shadow of suspicion that 
these were the batteries that were to destroy Toulon and tlic combined 
fleets of England, Spjun, and Naples in the course of the day. The 
General, decorated with gold lace from head to foot, condescendingly 
accosted his factotum , — ** Dupas, axe tlioso our batteries ?” '* Ye*, 
General.” « And our red-hot bafts 1” ** In the country houses 

yonder, where tn'o companies have been all the moming engaged in 
heating them.” “Hum!” said Cartaux, gloomily; "but how shall 
we cany them when tliey arc hot?” Tl)is Nvas a consideration ^Mch 
had not previously occurred, and whidi, thercrore, puzjJcd t 
exceedingly. He appealed to the AxtlUcry officer to clear upi’hc 
mystery. Napoleon, who was half inclined to Bu«pcct the Genera W 
a design to hoax him, desired that he would tiy the range of the gun* 
witli o Cold shot, before he troubled liimsclf about hot ones ; and, 
luring licldcd Ids fancy by using the technical term com ;» trfyrturf, 
induced him to allow the experiment. The ball fell at le«5 than a 
third of the requisite distance; and the General attributed the failure 
to Uio SlnrscUlais and the Aristocrats, who must, he aflinued, base 
maliciously damaged the powder. Gasparin, one of the Iteprewnf. 
atives of the People, wlio had formerly wrred in the army and was 
an iatcftigcnl man, happening to come up at the instant, Napoleon t. 
<mcc communicated witli lum on tlic ignorance of iho**? with whom 
he was required to co-operate, and tlic injury the public hwcc ramt 
necessarily sustain in conwqucticc. Gaspsrin was not slow to pwnre 
that the Commandant understood liw bafinw*; and he contnvtd to 
Jure him tlicnccfortli invested with proper powers to cany U» p^* 
into operaUon. 
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The XJllra-Kcvohitioiiisls, havin" dorlarod an insane ^var ap;ainst 
all classes of the aristocracy, had thus ihiniu'd the ranks of thtj army ; 
most of tlie ofliccr.s of Avhicli had heen connected with the families of 
the old nobility. Tlic consequences have been shown in tin; generalship 
of Cartanx, who had been brought np a jiainter, and whose int<.‘llect 
was no^^’isc in advance of his information. 1'htr ^ir^t care of Napoleon 
was to bring together all the cnicient olliccrs he could find willing 
to embark in tlve service; the next, to collect, organi^-e, and advance 
to proper positions upon the shore, a park of two hundred pieces of 
artillery, which might be brought to bear directly njmn the enemy. 
Meanwhile, the Committee of Public Sadity, and other committees and 
indmduals, were busy at Paris in framing jdans for the conduct of 
the siege, a number of which, to the amount of six hundred, avcic 
forwarded to the camp during the brief s])aco Napoleon commanded 
the Artillciy. It soon became the opinion of the Commandant, 
however, tliat a regular siege was unncccssar)- ; and that the capture 
of a position, called by the French La Gwm'y and by the English 
Little Gibraltar, wlrich formed the extreme point of the Promontoiy 
of Balagnicr and L’Eguillcttc, between the two harbours, and nearly 
opposite the tovm, would enable them, with fifteen or twenty mortars, 
thu-ty or forty xneces of cannon, and furnaces for red-hot balls, to keep 
up such a fire upon every point of the roads as must compel the allied 
squadrons to stand out to sea, and reduce the garrison to the necessity 
of embarldng at once vdth the fleet, or surrendering, in a very short 
tune, for want of profusions. " Toidon,” exclaimed the Artillery 
officer, pointing to the promontory as it was delineated in the map, 
“ hes here ! Two days after the French troops shall have obtained 
possession of this fort, the town itself vtill belong to the Eepnblic.” 
Cartaux in vain protested that the yoimg man luicw nothing of 
geography, and that Toidon lay in quite a contrary du'cction. 
Napoleon’s arguments, — backed as they were by the importance 
winch the English had attached to the position, in so enti-encliing and 
fortifying it, that though it might have been seized and occupied, 
without opposition, a month previously, it now required a \dgorous 
attack, — had made the desired impression; and henceforth the details 
of the siege were chiefly entrusted to the Commandant of Artillery. 

The blunders of Cartaux, though some of tliem sufficiently amusing. 
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and the obstacles vrlucli he was continualljr throwing in the way of the 
execution of Napoleon’s projects, so greatly annoyed the latter, that nt 
last he desired the old man to ■^vritc down liis plan of attack; tliat it 
might be taken as a guide in arranging tlie measures ncccssarj* to 
support it. Tlic effusion w'hich this request called forth i«» worth 
recording : — The Commandant of Artillery shall hatter Toulon for 
three days, at the end of which I will attack with tlircc columns and 
carry the town.” Tliis memorable and magniloquent document, 
which was forth^vith forwarded to the Committee of the Convention, 
occasioned the speedy recall of its autlior. The wife of Cartaux, who 
would have made a better general than her husband, had, upon one 
of tlio disputes heUveen him and the Commandant, whicli occurred in 
her presence, given this sensible advice : — IiCt the young man alone; 
he knows more about it than you : and, as you arc the responsible 
person, the glory he acliicvcs will still be yours.” 

Cartatix was succeeded by rioppct, who had been a ph)'sician, and 
who, besides knowing notliing of military tactics, was a selfish and 
miviatliropic covrard. This man, however, had a narrow escape from 
ac<juiring a splendid military reputation by the taking of liilUe 
Gibraltar, •within cight-and-forty hours after his amval in the camp. 

A Frcncii soldier, on duty in the trenches, had been taken by tlie 
Spaniards on guard at the redoubt, and was so maltreated by them 
within sight of lus comrades, that the latter ran to their arm^, ami, 
commencing a brisk fire, marched against the fort. Napoleon hastrneal 
to tlie Gcncral-in*chicf, and persuaded him to support the attack. Tlic 
t*oops were instantly put in motion, and the Commamlant of Artillery 
placttl himself nt their bend. At the very moment, however, when 
the grenadiers had repulsed the enemy's skirmishers, and rcaciicd the 
gorge of Uie redoubt, Doppet's aidc-cle-eawp was killed at hi* side; 
which struck Uio General witli such panic, tliat he immcthalcly orthrtM 
the drums to beat a retreat : Uhls dolthhly repelling the rare fartune 
which Imd come with out*trctch«l nnns to meet him. Tlic compbint* 

;>f the Roldicrs upon tliis disgraceful proeectling were loud and 
tadignanlt thev exdwmed against the appointment of painters and 
phyidcians as 'military commanders; and the Commi-tee of I'libhc 
I I Safeh' at last saw tliat it would be necesory, as well as wiv, to employ 

5 I a man whose militaiy .Vm «tr«icnr<- nislit U- .VrradeJ ufoa- , 
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The appointment Tvas therefore confcrrctl upon the veteran Thigominier : 
“ An officer/’ says Napoleon^ “ •who had scon fifty years of service, 
•u’ho was covered with scars, and was as dauntless as the weapon he 
wore.” 

jMeantime, the command of the army liad in eflect devolved upon 
Bonaparte. Ills actmty and knowledge were always in rcrpiisition. 
If the enemy attempted to make a sortie, or the besiegers were driven 
to any rapid or nnexpccted movement, the cry was sure to, be raised: 
“ Run to the Commandant of jiVrfillcry, he will inform us what shoxdd 
be done /’ and, whatever his advice happened to be, it was followed 
unthout a murmur. His bravery was unquestionable; his zeal 
indefatigable ; he slept little, and that little generally rqion the gi'ound, 
•wrapped in his cloak. He used no precautions to ensure personal 
safety; and did not even disdain to share the labours of the men in 
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the ranks. One da}?-, being at a battery where a gunner was killed 
at Iris side, he seized the rammer, and loaded ten or tu'elvc times with 
his o-UTi hands. This incident was the origin of a -violent cutaneous 
affection -with which he was a few days afterwards seized; and the 
cause of which wo-uld have been unlaiovTi, had not Muhon, liis 
adjutant, discovered that the dead gunner was subject to it. To this 
disorder, which he did not talce proper means to eradicate till many 
years after, may be ascribed the thinness of body, and sickliness of 
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complexion, wliicli cliaractcriswl him during the campaigns of Italy 
and Egypt; and it is remarkable that, when crcntually cured, lljat 
tendency to corpulence, which marked the remainder of his life, first 
l>cgan to be developed. 

' A^liilst every exertion was being made upon the spot to bring the 
siege to a successfid termination, there was considerable dissatisfaction 
at the supposed delay in Paris; a singular manifestation of which is 
noticed in the Alcmoir of Las Cases. A train of fifteen superb carriages 
arrived one day at head-quarters from the Paris road, containing about 
sixty young and handsomely-equipped soldiers; who, on alighting, 
marched up to the General-in-chief, with the air and importance of 
ambassadors. “Citizen-general,” said the oratorof tlic party, “we come 
from Paris, where the patriots arc indignant at your inactivity. France 
luw appealed to her brave sons; we have obeyed her summons, and 
bum with ardour to fulfil her expectations. Furnish us with arms, and 
to-morrow we ^riU march upon the enemy 1” Napoleon desired in a 
s»hi«pcr, that these volunteers might be left to him. At dawn on the 
morrow, he accordingly conductc<l them to the shore, and placed some 
guns at their disposal. Astonished to find themselves exposed from 
head to foot,- without shelter or cpaulemcnt, and being speedily salutwl 
with a broadside from on English frigate, they all fairly took to their 
heels, and never returned to “ fulfil their country’s expectations,” 

The Commandant of rVrtillcry had now caused five or six batteries 
to be raisctl against little Gibraltar, with plstforms for fifteen 
mortars, and a battery of eight twenty-four pounders, and four mortars, 
against Fort ^falbosquct; the construction of which, basing l>ccn | 
concealcsl from oliservation by a plantation of olives, svas a profountl 
secret to the enemy. These batteries it was intended should be openesl 
for Uie first lime at the moment of marclibg against the rt<loul)<, 

Tlie mischievous interference of the JlcpresentalisTs of the People 
had well-nigh rendered the whole project abortive* On llie 20th of 
November, these persons, on inspecting the fortificalion*, Iramnl that 
the hatlcry opposed to Malbosquvt liad been cowplrtetl more than a 
week, without having l>ecn used ; and, thinking it w^ht prwlnee 
some great eflVct, ordered the artflleryncn to open an isascdiaie fire. 
This being done, General O’JIara, who cot am a nd tsi the allied fwre*, 
led out a satie of six llwwand men, and, with little difilndty. 
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silenced tlie battery and spilced the guns. The alarm being given, 
however, tire drums beat to arms, and Dugommier with all haste 
rallied the troops. Bonaparte, at the same time, led a battalion through 
a concealed passage, winch had been formed as a supplementary 
branch of commnoication with the trench; and issuing forth unper- 
ceived, at a short distance from the fort, commenced a brisk fire upon 
the English, upon whom the effect was so sudden and unaccoiuitable, 
that they imagined the shot must ^noceed from j)art of their own 
troops. General O’Hara, hastening to rectify the supposed mistake. 
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was seized by a French seijcant, and dragged into tlic trench with 
sucli celerity, tliat not^cven his omi men had any idea what was 
bccoino of iiim. Finding, however, tliat ho svas gone, they were 
dispirited, and retreated hurriedly, and in great conAwion, into tlie 
fortress. 

It was during tlio continuance of these sldrmishcs that Napoleon, 
wlulc taking obscn'ations from one of the batteries, having occasion 
to dictate some instructions upon the spot, asked if there was any 
one present who could srritc. A man ads'anced from the ranks, and 
offered Ws services. Tlic order was scarcely penned when a hall, 
fallingclosc by, scattered the loose earth over the paper. “Good,” said 
the writer, “ X shall hare no need of sand.” ITic cool gaiety of tliis 
remark ffxcd the attention of the Commantlant. Hie soldier was 
Junot, afterwards Duke of Abrantes. It was at the siege of loulon, 
also, that Napoleon first became acquainted with another trusty and 
talcntcil officer, Duroc, who subsoqucnlly became Duke do Frioul, 
and Grand i^farsha! of the Palace. 

On the I7tli of December, the day on which the preparation* for 
attacking Little Gibraltar were complclotl, the Pcprcscntativcs of the 
People, dissatisfied witli what tlicy considered the procrastination of 
Dugowmicr, and, by this time, thoroughly acquainted with the •kill 
and enterprise of Napoleon, sent for the latter, and offercil to transfer 
to him the clucf command. Tlii*, however, as he had a sincere rr^d 
for the Genortd, he declined ; and. on quilting the council, went straight 
to his friend, infonned liim of what Imd pa«e.l, and requested him to 
deride on instantly attacking the enemy. HI* pervuirion lucceetleil. 
and die troops were put in motion aW four in the afternoon. Hut 
about eight, the Kepresentaaves, either conceiring. from the iiwe 
of the weather, -die nun then falling in torTcnls,-that sueer^ w^, 
impossible ; or wishing to shirk the responsihiliiy of failure from Ui«r 
osrn shoulders, countermanded the attempt: I)ugo...ttieT, lowerrr, 
«m follosring the counsel of Napoleon, persMed m hi* r^luii«. 
and, forming the troops into two columns him»elf at the 

head of the foremost, and marched to the attack. .e c.. wi» 

« wdl .mlAiaed U tl« EngU<h. ito «. 

give war; upon wlu^, in the drsjuir of th«' 

W «a«n.d. "I .n. . I<.t wm!- Ii:< ™ ■-’5""- 
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critical; as, tokIcv tlic circumstances, failure must inevitably have 
led bini to tbc scaffold. At tins moment, Bonaparte dctacbcd the 
brave Captain jSIuiron vitli a battalion of light infantry to support 
tlic General; and be, being perfectly acquainted uith all tbc 
winebngs of tbc ascent, conducted tbc troops to the top of tbc bill 
vdtbout loss; then, debouching at tbc foot of tbc fort,' they rushed 
together tlnougb flic cmbrasiu-cs, Icilled the English and Sjianisb 
caniionicrs at their guns, and Little Gibraltar vas taben. The 
cannon vdtliin the redoubt mas immediately turned against the fl)-ing 
enemy. Three boins afterwards, the Bepresentatives of tbc People 
ariiA^cd at the scene of action, with draAAni swords in their bands, 
to eulogise tbc bravery of tbc soldiers. In their letter communicating 
the CA'cnt to tbc Convention, tbesc Avortbics, who two or flncc days 
before bad adAUsed the abandonment of tbc siege, and a rctrogade 
nioA’^cmcnt across the Durance, bad the assurance to assert that they 
led tbc columns to the attack in ];>crson ; Avhilc the name of Napoleon 
is not even mentioned. 

As the untbanked Artillcrjnnan bad predicted, the siege Avas noAv 
Aurtually at an end. The EngHsb cA’acuated the positions of Balagnier 
and L’Eguibette before day-break; and Lord Hood, the British 
Admii’al, made signals to the fleet, in the comsc of the day, to weigh 
anchor, and get out to sea. The coimcil of the combined forces hastily 
met in Toulon; and it was unanimously agreed to embaik the ti'002JS 
AAnth all s]ieed, together vitb such of tbc inhabitants as, from a sense 
of danger for the ]im't they bad taken in the rcA'olt, sboidd be 
desirous of leaAnng the toAvn. In the snccceding night, Fort Pon6 
was bloAvn np by the allies, and part of tlie Erencli squadron, being 
unable to put to sea, was set on fire. Nine seventy-four gun ships and 
four Ligates Avere seen blazing at the same moment in the baibonr, 
the fire and smoke of AAdiich resembled the eruption of a volcano; 
while the shouts of the victors; the cries of tlie fugitives, — ^many of 
whom bad not yet cleared the shore Avben the Bepublican troops 
entered the city ; the constant roar of the artillery, playing upon the 
toAvn and the retiring vessels ; and the occasional explosion of a powder 
magazine, Avhirling masses of blazing fragments high into the garisli 
atmosphere, formed a scene as terrific as the imagination can well 
conceive. “ It was,” says Sfr Walter Scott, “ upon this night of 
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terror, conflagration, tears, and Wood, that Uic star of Napoleon first 
ascended the horizon ; and, though it gleamed over many a scene of 
liorror ere it sc^ it may be doubtful trhether its light was ever blcndctl 
with those of one wore dreadful.** At sunrise, the allied fleets were 
seen far irom the harbour, bearing with them more than fourteen j 
thousand of the inlwbitants of Toulon. 

• Tlic vengeance which followed, tlirough the influence of Napoleon 
was much moderated. Some emigrants of the name of Chabriant, I 
who had just been wrecked upon the coast, owed tlicir escape from 
death to his exertions. lie esen hazardcil lusown safety for their 
preservation; by sending them away to the isle of Hycrcs, still in the 
possession of the English,' in a covered bo.it, under pretence of bu«inr«s 
relative to his own department. lie was, however, an urin-ilUng 
witness, shortly allorwar<ls, to the murder of tlic merchant lltigue<, 
a man eighty-four years of age, deaf, and nearly blind, wliosc sole 
crime was being worth eighteen millions of francs. In vain did 
the old man plead lus innocence and infirmities, and even ofler to 
surrender his wealth to the tribunal before nhich be was arraignctls 
hU remorseless persecutors drove him to tlic scaflbhl. “ At tliis 
sight,” said Napoleon, using an expression he was accustomed to use 
on extraordinary occasions, ** I Uiought the world was at on end!** 

TIjc report of Dugomwicr concerning tlic share of Napoleon in 
tlic capture of Toulon, which contained Uicsc rcmarhnblc word*,— 

“ Eeward and advance this young man, otherwise he will find means 
to advancclumsclf,”*— occasioned his promotion to the rank of IlrigaillcT 
General, with tlic command of the Artillery department of the Army of 
Italy. Before proceeding to tins post, however, hit instructions slhrcletl 
him to superintend the erection and repairs of the line of fortificationt 
along the coast of Bros cnee, aiid the inland of Ilycrfs; a duty which 
he perfortactl boih skilfully and consrieuUoudy, It was not ihcrrforc 
untiOlarch, 1791, Out he joined the army at Nice, where the head- 
quarter* of General Pumerhion, the CommaadrT-in.chicf, a brave old 
oflicer, who had been for ten years captain of prcBadier* in the troops 
of the line, were then fi*«h Tins division of the Frrada amir*, it 
should be observed, wa* then opp'^wd, ca the soothmi fifiaticr of the 
Kepuldie, to the forres of Awtm and Sardinu ; I'Oth of whkh jvjwen, 
upon the exceuiion of Ixnus XVI.., on the SUt cf Jasnirr, 
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had joined the coalition, now comprising nearly all the Sovereign 
States of Europe, against the Rcvolulionaiy Government of France. 
Here Napoleon -sdsited the advanced posts, and reconnoitred the 
whole line of occupation of the army — ^liaving done which, he di'cw up 
and laid before the military council a memorial, pointing out an 
effectual mode of repulsing the enemy, and securing a chiiin of ahnost 
impregnable positions on the high Alps ; which would at once protect 
France from invasion, and enable her troops to carry the war with 
advantage into the enemy’s country. Since the talcing of Toulon, the 
plans of young Bonaparte seldom failed to inspire confidence ; and 
the adoption of his suggestions now, as on the former occasion, led to 
complete success. Witliin a few months, the talents of Napoleon 
enabled the French to secure the possession of Oneglia, Saorgio, 
and the Col-di-Tende; with a prize of upwards of sixty pieces of 
cannon, and a plentiful supply of ammunition, and of every Icind of 
provisions. 



Among the Bepresentatives vdth the aimy at Nice, was one who 
had with him a pretty and fascinating wdfe. The lady occasionally 
usurped much of her husband’s authority, and paid considerable 
attention to the young General of Artillery. Walking with her one 
day to inspect the positions in the neighbomhood of the Col-di-Tende, 
Napoleon, in order to give her some idea of an engagement, ordered 
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nn njlacl. of tlic cncm\*s ntUtncctl !»■> 1 II sr** *> ^urcr^^ful tnoTonm*, 
lull onr whicli roiiM not 1 >c nt*rntlnl«it]j 'lr^^ rf it i Uinti?o — 

*i intro ^^lnln — wliirli, i"^!* vit an al)u*crf inth rr\» «nil tljo 
lnc« of ftxinl men, a rourre of frrijnrn* jclf rojiro'ch l> i*< 
ir'M/ntor in afur ^r« llio fur llojirt^tnlMiti. with much (hfhmltr, 
pauKsl ncco*- lo In r jtmtept after ho linl a«rrnilcHl tlir ihn no, wl rn 
her hu«bmil wns tloul, anti t-ho hor*« If rotluml to c\trctno in lut n«* 
XapoU'OTi, vnh the nunificmro wliith cl nncU n<rd him, j-irtrotiU, 
ntnl ron*cqnontl\, uno'^tntaiiou'h, pliertl licrlxtoil the rc*c'i of 
future- want 

Tht Col tli-Tcntlo had fallen into the Inntb of the 1 rrnrh on the 
7lh of Mi\, 17*11 Tlic rcmimdir of tlntacarara« hjm nt in juittmi; 
the poMtiona thca had taVcn,m tl c mountam* and nlon^ the into 

n ftatc ofdrfmce, a arorV. which ftUcn*irrK under tlie diroctim of 
Nnpoh'on, and which fumidird him wath opportuni'ira of arqumns 
that local hnoahnl^je winch he turned lo such gtxxl account in t’ c 
Italian canjni^i cf 1790, when Comnamh r m chief of tie ama it 
which hr now arted as a fiil»ortlma»c In Janii-n, 17*^7, lie n *-*il 
to hare pa*«cd a arludc nittht, aMtU fjcncral *^aint llilaite, on tie 
minmit of tlu Col di ierdt, whenct, at *unn*e, he was ti ah'rsl ii 
•lima tho«e fertile plains, on winch he was i!c*tincd shortU to trap a 
fjohhn harres* of plon 

'Hu rapid i Icrali i a of the a oun^ C»e u nl was t rl Ik 1 dl. 1 t- rt t r 
witliout cisn, miUfsh'*!. It maa he sMth a liastn of r ahct Ilan"-. 

the time In rrnaircd wi*h the anas of the wi 'h It w_s j * 
u nh r rirc'*, e^'d 1 is ju^xrs »<alrsl liv tl t Kcj'rrsf^-unsp I,a IV '"r, 
t i acta irt < f a j 1 n cv he h-d Jt »* f'sji lo 0 e f»i If t f (► ' a, 
u^dcr » ■tat* tr»*rur*j fn n I’a *, wl ich, t' r c^^rat 1*' r.. uaV* jx'a 
to tl t !h j •■s-x*-’-*isr» 1 3 1 car* is! l’ r r t--rj t '■s Ht » ' re’ 
aftr a cv ‘"rrr'i*^* <f f^ctn s'asa la i s’ r t*"^ »’ i ! ' 

♦ I d’Stal 1 i sera ts^ ^j'peq ~’'s, he w** « | lo "■ •' * 

Tej »r«r*-*«*ise, f r t-* a^’ w 1 , ?„*j' ^ I 't<-» t. 1. 

ff ’ art' i" c' “s rs «*f«j ’c' a , *_• * a,” rrwj 

to t' - 1 ' t f I* e C - am' nf-Ias-'j’*!* ss'^’^'-j ■’ 

■' f f * '--'j tl V 'f-s ta tf* T- 0 - f t*' ** Ji t » ’ 

V.* \ ' ’ , t > tenc s» j ♦ t' e j •) f t ' 
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Albitte and Salicctti, and tlib oxigeiicips of the ■ Army o£ Italj'-, n'liicli 
conld ill Sparc Ms scrnccs at tlic time, eifcctnally exculpated him. 
Finally, however, Ms survey heing completed, Auhry, who 

had just been placed at the head’ of the nrilitary committee at Paris, 
and who was secretly attached to the Bourbons, deprived Mm of Ms 
command, and put liim on the list of those intended to soiwe agahist 
the insurgents in La Vend6e, as General of Infantry. Kapolcon at 
once repahed to Paris to protest agamst this change. Tlic meeting 
between the President and die General is said to have been higlily 
dramatic. Aubry was obstinate and sarcastic : he told Napoleon tliat 
he was yet too young to bo placed' over veteran officers. Naimleon 
replied, that soldiers soon grow old on the held of battle, and that 
active service might be counted instead of years. But finding 
Aubry hiflexible, and even offended at the freedom of his observa- 
tions, some of wMch reflected, perhaps, upon the President’s lack of 
mihtary experience ; and, prefenlng the povert}’ which must, with 
hinr, be a concomitant of mactiAty, rather than sixhmission to what he 
deemed injustice, he immediately tMew up Ms commission. Tlus 
was in May, 1795. 
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trollable imptilse, that he should he a stiiTiug actor in the di-ania of 
passing events. 

On retiring into private lifcj therefore, after his interview “vuth 
Anhry, and the cessation of liis connnand, he set assiduously to work 
upon new mihtary projects ; and, as there appeared to he prejudices 
formed against him at the head of the French administration, he turned 
his earnest thoughts towards another field of enterprise. He accord- 
ingly presented to the Oominittec of the Gonverrtion a memorial, in 
wliich he offered to undertalce a mission to Coiistarrtinoplc, for the 
pui’pose of remodelling the artillery of the Sultan, and thus rendering 
the Porte more formidable to the expandmg ambition of Hussia. 
This, he contended, would, by assisting to preserve the balance of 
European power, render good seiudce to the Erench BcpubHc. The 
East at tlris period seemed to open a wide field of glory and of power. 
Visions of empire aheady floated before Iris young imagination. " liow 
strange it would be,” he is reported to have said to a friend, utith 
whom he was on terms of intimacy, if a little Corsican ofiiccr were to 
become king of Jerusalem !” His application, however, was -never 
answered; and the name and achievements of Bonaparte remain the 
property of Erance. If a Commissioner-at-war,” remarks de Boiu- 
riemie, had written ‘granted ’ upon Iris note, that little word might 
have changed the face of Eru'ope.” 

His finances were at tlris tune at the lownst ebb. Tire cai-riagc wliich 
he had set up while at Nice was sold to Iris fi-iend Salicetti for tlu’ee 
thousand francs ; and he had considerable difficulty to niahitain an 
appearance of respectability. His sole means of subsistence ajrirears 
to have been the salary attached to a precarious and disagreeable 
situation, which the Eepresentative Pontdcoulant had procui-ed for hhn, 
in the office of the Topographical Committee; in which it was his duty 
to lay down plans, for others to have the honour of carrying into exe- 
cution. IMeanwhile, the obstacles and disappointments to which he 
was continually subjected, added to his native -restlessness of spirit, 
seem for the time to have affected Ms temper and disposition. He 
became melancholy and irritable, and occasionally indulged in obser- 
vations in -vrhich the better feelings of humanity were ti’eated wdth 
mockery and derision ; while, at other times, Ms petulance found vent 
in afiected era-rings for the quiet comforts of domestic life, and the 
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littmUc mcanii of Jccqiing ft cabriolet. In these motnls he wouM 
uchutn, in allurion to Uic recent mama/jc of hit eldest brother with 
liradcTnottclIc Clan*, tlie daughter of a rich merchant of MartHIlc*; 
" Ifoir luchy It that Inave, Joseph : m timilar circumstance* 1 thouhl 
be tlic liappicft of morbilt,** ITjit, hoircTcr, rras but a paMing cloud. 
Tim whole tenor of hit aAcrdlfc prorct that it left no permanent* 
imprcs«ion of gloom or mi«antliropj* on hit mind. Tljc morosenett of 
ftd\ Crtit j* vanithetl >ritJi the* circumstance* which inducnl it; and, 
during the long continuance of lit* »ub«c<jucnt ciccatlon, no one teat 
more rcmarhnhlc for franknett and checrfulncM, or more generally 
altcntnc to tlic right* and feeling* of other*, in all lii* intercourse 
nith *oaci)*. 

Kcarly lix month* had note rlaptetl since Xapolcon quitted the 
ttrmy, during which nothing had been Bceomplblicd to adrance }u< 
fortune or hi* fame, Tlie hope alone remained to kustain him, that, in 
the perpetual mutation* of the governing jmwer, tliat power might 
pa** into hand* more farourablp di*po*etl losnml* him, or tlut cirrum* 
•fuiee* might ari.«o to call him from obicurity. Tlie currenl of crcnl* 
at Icngtli took for him the fortunate direction. 

After the clcKe of the /?eig» of Trnvr, by the deatli of Kol>e»pictre, 
on ibc 2Plh July, in the preceding }ear (1791), the goTcrnmenl of the 
Hepubllc *erm* to have been conducted by the Comrnlion, not only 
wiUiout fixed principle*, but without an ultimate aim. The drlutH 
of the public ulUng*, and the dclilwratlon* of the Commiitrer, srrre 
alike concerning experiment* in Ujc art of gorerntaent. yew 
theoriea were adojited and eliangetl from month to montl), aerord' 
ing to the accidental prri<inder*nce of the fartioat with wUcli they 
originated. All hope of justice, and therefore all rmpeet ii* 
officer*, had ceased, am! (he lawn wr t r puLlirlr *r< at drfiirfr on oil 
ride*. TTie nation ww* diiided Into furidu* partw*, rwrh hatiss k«w 
gricranee to redrcM, cr ♦otne wteta to eitaldoK and ewh *11 
the mean* it tould ectataand to enf-rce (hr execu'J'-a of **» presorts, 
I'iddic and prirale mdit, wiA thrir drjwtylmt#, eemtaerre and rsaasu. 
facturr*, were dertiwrd. The tctriw* eeawd to l< th*- 

anaie* were enprid, the ntsienal tiearary and maysrinf** wetr etsp'r. 
A tiara w^* rtidnely gsihrriag; wUrL, dirjtrjvd ti t-ssre, 
must *pec»!3y burst and ormrleln the IhrpnUse. TV etemMcr* 


I 
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KEW CONSTITUTION'. | 

/ 

tlie people ii^cre loud and indignant, and the agents and partisans of | 

the exiled Bomhons ivcrc not slon' to talcc advantage of the grov'ing j 

agitation and suspense. Preparations, indeed, for a counter-revolution I 
to restore the royal family came at last to be openly made and talked j 

about. I 

All immediate change had now become absolutely necessary; but | 
the Convention, whose want of ability and decision had jnoduced the | 
crisis, had only the usual panacea of a new constitution to projiosc. ! 
Tliis was accordingly propounded on the 25th Juno, 170.5, and cm- I 
braced provisions for an Executive Dkcctory of Five Persons, a j 

Council of Five Himdred, and a Council of Ancients ; but from a | 

reservation which was appended to it, that two-thirds of the new 
legislatui-c should be composed of members of the sitting Convention, 
it failed to give satisfaction to the popular assemblies to which it was 
submitted ; and, after an animated debate in each, it was rejected by 
the whole of the forty-eight sections of Paris. Kcvcrlhclcss, on the 
28th of September, the Convention proclaimed that the constitution 
had been approved by a majorit)' of the primary assemblies, and was 
thenceforth to be deemed law ; an annoimccment which at once pro- 
duced a convulsion in the infuriated capital. On the following day 
the Sections met, and appointed deputies to act as a ccnti-al assembly ; 
the real object of wliich was to organize an armed resistance. Tiro 
Convention annulled this assembly, dechared its sittings illegal, and 
ordered it to be dissolved, and the Sections disai-mcd. Upon tliis, 
these bodies, in conjunction vith the National Guard, consisting of 
forty thousand armed and disciplined citizens, elected General Danican 
as their chief, and prepared to defend their meetings. The troops at 
the disposal of the Convention, amounting to not more than live 
thousand men, were placed imder the command of General jMenou. 

The first collision of the antagonist forces took place bctv^'cen seven 
and eight in the evening of the 12th Y endemiaire (3d of October), 
when Menou, accompanied by the Commissioners of die Army of the 
Interior, marched with a body of troops to the place of meeting of the 
Section Lepelletier, to dissolve that assembly and disarm the National , 
Guard. The Sectionaries, forewarned of dieir approach, had drami 
.np several of then battalions in order of battle, in die coiu't of the 
Convent of Filles St. Thomas, and posted others at the windows along 
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ftr.roLT or tmk nrrTJoNn. 

the Rtic Viricimc, by vhich the troopf must atlnmct*. The Repre- 
fcntatn'cs accompanying ^Icnon, aedng tlic clctcnninctl bearing of the 
dtucn«, hesitated to attack them; and, nAcr a ihort conference, srerc 
gUd to make a harty rctfCaL ’ 




S ^n 








nonapactc, yrYio had lliat cremug gone to the TJieatrc rrjdcan, 
STM informed by «omo inends of what stm pairing r hr ?n»tcBed to 
Ujc Kcnc of action, witnessed the repube of 3(txu>u, and then 
repaired to the ball of the Cenrention ; where, iit>m a KOt in the 
gallcxy, he was on onoUerred •pectalor of the proceedings of the 
aoembly, Dwoay wa* in cre ry coantenanoe. The CwwmMsocers of 
tlic Army, In order to exculpate thcmselrrs, accufcd tlte Ccstralj who, 
being dmosmeed at a traitor, was at once placed osd<T mrett Itwxt 
unanimottdy agreed the poldic aafrtr drmsded the hsn«dla!e 
appenntmeot of amne one with greater nrrre and tsUitsrj *1111 to 
command the trooi**. Scrcr al metabers liad iwiorTidfd the tnbttjse, 
each to rteomamd la* own CfTOarhe gmmJ t ii w*» ihra that, »«p. 
ported br the llcprtsentatjTrt who had Veen wjih the army at Toekaa 
and at Xicr, and hr otlim wim had leetsne a<nuuc t cd w5d» the 
rrtonrec* of H* gewur a* a eaealer cf the Topferr»pliraJ 
Oeanjinee, llafras proywel NapcScosj* aa the eSerr •h'lfe atCeic*. 
prempdictde, enrfRr of charartrf, «»3 grsseral ts.tdrrtti'^i, beiit 



deliberation. 

qualified him for the emergency. Tlie nomination being approved by 
hlariette, the leader of tbe Moderates, and cliief of tbe Council of 
Forty, was confirmed by tlie Assembly, and messengers were de- 
spatched into tbe city in search of the General elect. 


r-‘. 



Bonaparte, who had heard all that passed, deliberated for awhile 
what coui’se he shordd pursue. His reflections have been recorded by 
himself. Even success, he reasoned, would be attended with a degree 
of odium; while failure would, in a few hours, add his name to the' 
list of reyolutionary tyrants, and devote it to the eternal execration 
of future generations. On the other hand, the defeat of the Con- 
vention would destroy the possibility of a beneficial result from so 
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xiroi.r.ox eoMMAXPCit^or pari*. 


mncli toil tmil blooiUbcd as the HeYotution hul alrcaily co*t. The 
national enemy, »o often vnn«ja»hc<l, wonlil a^m IxTotne trium* 
pliant, vould load Franco sriih insult and ipiominy, irotild indiiJ^ 
the tyranny of nrrenge, and rule her l>y force. These consideralion*, 
assisted liy the enthusiasm of youth, and his confidence in U** osrn 
ponrr*, dccidwl him. lie srent to the Committee, and afler stating 
lliat he had sHtnessed the proceeding* in the Rue Mticnne, and that 
the foilare there mi* chtcHy attrihutahle fo the interference of tlie 
Commissioner*, cxprcssctl hU readiness to accept the proflcretl com* 
mand, proWded he seas left free to act upon his own responsibility. 
To have dispensed sriOi the .presence of Uie Representatim, 
howcTcr, srould hare been, at tliat time, a Ineacliof the lairr the 
matter sras (licrcforc compromised l»y the Committee, which named 
Rams as GcncraUin-ehief, but rested the actual command in 
Napoleon, 

It was now past midnight, and crcTythicg liail to be arranges! 
without the loss of a moment; for a decisire atUirV on the Tuilrrir* 
was cxpeeteil to tahe place in the morning. Kapoleen repaired to the 
place of Menou’a confinement, and leanicsl from him tlie number and 
disposition of the army, and that the artillery, consisting of forty piece* 
of cannon, guanlcd by only fifteen men, was then at Sablons, a diitanee 
I of fire mile* from rari*. A major of the 2l»t Chaweur* (>Ioral) was 
instantly despatched with three hundred cas*alry fo bring these gun* 
to Uie ^ilcrir*. A delay of fire minute* would Itare ruined all. On 
reaching. Sablons, at two o’cloch, Jllural fell in srith the hca<l of 
a column of the National Guard, which had been prrrioosly *enl by 
Danican on the same emnd, but had been outmarched. Tide rerps, 
notsrithslanding it* great lupersority of numbers, thought It wbetS to 
ittTcat without hararding a coijfikt. At aU m the monusg, the farty 
pun* mtertd the prdra of the TuBerie*. 

Fioia six ini nine, Napoleon sras ftrcujued la placing Ui artdhry *<0 
a* to ffwamand the bndgrs and leading to the paUrr, and tfl 

posting Lis httle army In the oort ctTrstire tawiBfr. The Ni^oea! 
Guard, »ho had fiwraed a: all the amsues, now curroumhd the 
piitfc and gaideti* ; and » cmufide:^ were they la their eutrbrr* *ad 
, prowr**, tha! their drusat beat de£tn<e la the srjy teeth ef the regular 
trtv^ at the Hftce du Ctrowl and rUee I/wa* Quinre, N^p-leea 




TIIIKTEEKTir V KKJ) hu 1 AIK 11. 

wfis vaidcr considci'n.blc appvcKciisiou fov tlio vcsullj not on account of 
the number of his ti'oops, but for their fidelItT. He tljought that 
■«ith good managciTicnt they might be "won to talco part "witli the 
populace ; and the probability of this avas heightened by an ill-timed 
measure of the Convention, wliich, in order to increase its forces, had 
armed fifteen hundred men, called the Patriots of 1789; vho, being 
lcno-\vn as tire partisans and instiarmonts of Eohcspicn-c and the 
Terrorists, had incurred the hatred of both the x>uhlic and the militaiy. 
In the events of the day, however, these Patriots sigiraliscd themselves 
for their bravery, and contributed essentially to the success which 
crowned the arms of the Convention. 

The Conunittee of Public Safety, with Cambacercs at its head, met 
and deliberated. Some of tbc members proposed to rclhifiinsb tbc 
defence, and receive tlie Sectionarics as tbc senators of Pome received 
the victorious Gauls ,* some were desirous of retreating to St. Cloud, 
to await the arrival of fiesh troops , and others, still more pusillani- 
mous, wished to send deputations to tire vScctions to ofier tenns. The 
consternation of the Assembly rose its to hciglit, wlicn Napoleon sent 
into the haP of the Convention seven Inuidrcd muskets, with belts and 
cartridge-boxes, for the pm-pose of arming the members themselves, 
as a corps-de-reseive ! 

Various movements of the insurgents took place dining the day, and 
one or two posts were obtained by them ; hut, so cautions were both 
sides of being the first to splP the blood of their conntrpncn, no 
firing was heard till about four in the afternoon ; when a column of the 
National Guards, marching over the Pont Koyal, discharged them 
muskets, and a few halls feP upon the steps of the Tulleries. Tlie 
batteries were then ordered to fire. The bridges and streets occnined 
by the Sectionaries were instantly swept by tlie guns, and in ta^o or 
three minutes the citizens were routed. One or two attempts were 
made to rally them; but they were dispersed by a few shells, before 
they^ could re-form. By six in the evening, the safety of the Con- 
vention was seem-ed, and fighting was at an end. A cannon was 
occasionally heaa-d at intervals dining the night, but it was merely to 
prevent the formation of barricades, which some of the iuhahitants 
attempted to raise with casks. The killed and wounded amounted to 
about two himdred on the side of the ti'oops, and the same number on 
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fJjat of l)jr T3jc Jatlfr roiJ»f, )iowrrrr, liarr a ^ 

much rrcr lfH«, hatl not Kaix»lron, after the fjnt thvrhai^*, or«!nt>l | 
the troopf to fire vithnul hall, lljr followm;; <liy rirpl^jeil in | 
iheanrnhfj the Srcljon* ; and l)y n3;:h!fa]l order and inrifiuHIity were ( 

rcstnrctl ihroMpljout rari', ^ 

'Hie pffifrr* who Jnd brm on dnty durir;; the lU’h were, rjj the i 
lOih YMuViniaire (lOih Ortol«T), jirr*<t:*nl in a le«Jr to t!*** 
vri.tion, and Napoleon apjv«m!nJ hy artliraatl'^ Cimeral rt5.<hls-f | 
of U e Amy oflhe In*fri'»r. MerY-rjVMin’nn'^ I 

tear, h’ll »nt* aaro*! frrtn paahh*^«T;t hy the CrmnrM of 1'. ■^tptj^e; • 
who declined tlut, l<fs’rr a;rs>.’t ih-t i 

r-r^juimJ the n cf thell ire «!.'• I fcl je-r- 






vented the siicccss of Ins operations. Several individiials nxrc 
sentenced to death for their share in the insurrection ; a young nnui, 
however, named La Fond, was the only person executed. He 
was a returned emigrant, of the old Gavde-du*corps oi Louis L, 
and led the Section Lepcllclier during the engagement, in which 
he displayed more shill and courage than any of his comjnitriots ; 


ha^ig thrice formed his hrohen column upon the Font Iloyal, under 
a heavy fire of grape-shot, ere it rvas finally routed, Lonapartc, it is 
said, endeavoured to save him, hut. in vain : his imprudent answers 
defeated every attempt to interest the jxidgcs in his behalf. 

From the state of affairs in the Capital at the bveahing out of the 
revolt, it will he readily conceived that Napoleon’s duties as Coni- 
mander-in-cliief were of the most arduous and responsible hind. He 
hnew that to restore permanent order it would be ncce.^ssary to 
re-establish public confidence, and to remedy, at lea.st, the most 
fl.agi’ant of the many grievances under which the people laboured. 
For tins purpose, the Government required to be rid of the (error 
constantly exercised over it by the secret societies, both of .Tacobins and 
Foyalists; the discontent of the army was to be allayed, by placing the 
financial operations of the Kcpublic u^ion a creditable and stable basis ; 
and the people, who began to cxiiciicnce, in a general famine, the 
miseries entailed upon them by national disorganization, were to be 
appeased in spite of the horrors of present starvation. It required no 
ordinary activity, adch-ess, and coru-age, to confront so many dangers 
and difficulties. — Napoleon was enabled to siuinoimt them. 

Several times, druing the few months that ho held the command 


of Paris, the supply of proHsions enthely failed, and gave rise to 
popular commotions. On one of these occasions, a crowd had collected 
round a baher’s shop. Napoleon, who was on the alert to prevent 
riotous proceedings, was surrounded hy tire moh — clanionring loudly 
for bread. He attempted to address them; hut they only redoubled 
their outcries. A. woman of a remarkably portly figure, who was 
rendering herself especially conspicuous hy her fcrHd oratoiy and 
gesticulations, stepped up to the General and exclaimed: — is 
these fine epauletted fellows who occasion our distress. So long as 
they can feed and grow fat, they care notliing if poor people die of 
hrmger. Napoleon, who, to use his own words, was a mere slip of 
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parclimcut ol tht? tlwo, tunjc<l towartN U>r nmaron itith prcat potxl 
humour, aiul will : *‘M) pootl « omsn, looV at me : whirh h the rs*ir«*. 
of ti^ — jou or I f” A liunt of l>u"hur ili-'jp^frTl i!.i- fun, cf tlir 
crouil, ami the o(nct*rt cnntinuol tlirir ronm] without mnJrH'atJon. 

At thi< ptrioil Napoh'on fr»t l»Pramr srquaintnl wiil> Mails*nr 
iMOtjhsmah. Afar the Jn-rtlnr* hA«M*oen at tl tJ»o S**’j •<' il 

ie.ot;raniml, a jouth, ahnit t«thr >rar* rf 
I.ImMlf cmr »Uy at 1 r-*i!*tjunxt«r*. to rwpjot* tl r »f |j» 

fi’lrt’f »^nnl. lie »*a*nl that li» i ar*** wa» ru'O"*''’ l>'i h»tr.t*i; 
that 1 e «7« ll e of a (»rt rral cf t^e Itep *1 !>', »! o I s.! 
cTi the K^iTohl the 7Vm.r, f r Jio t'J < *’V* rr t' ta 

that rf ivoUe hlrth. S’tr-ch wjth ll e ra’t^r <f tl f tf, f%-. t- * 'mJ*', 
tl e jtraw aatl l*r\'{»y t f tl e h 1 -» j%rt'rrtril »\thr t*i^! 

cjilrtr^j tl c »wt tal t » !<■ < » !Jri. K^^'ete I- rt' it:.* » t-". 




MADAME BEATJIIABNAIS. 



V affected ty Hs sensibility', behaved si 

My to km, that Madame Beanhamais thought it incnmbent ot 

A 1™ f” tendon 

Ide^sCr-'"’ gtacelhkess of addt-esi 

speedily produced a proposal for her hand. 

Pa™L ‘wl’ tf T T' ™ M«o- Jo^eph-Bose Tascher de h 

M dViu of June, 1767; or, according tc 

ten marakd"rth 7' young she had 

suhsemteX “^^o a West Indian; who 

length under the d' 1 “ *o Bevoktion, and falling a 1 

ae 23rd of Iky 17q? XI guiUotined on 

te teas released ol the “XTeX “T 

the fall of Eohespierre, a fei.r days afterwards. 


M vnn) Kur^ 


■Willie in jiri<on, flic InJ fom«l an inlimncj ^tli MaiUmc Fontenai, 
aftenrnnl^ mamctl to M. lallien, one of ilie ino«t miinml of the 
Conicnlionil Irulcr^ Tliii luK introilnccd ^^nl!lmr licnuliamait to 
the friends of her hu'hand, anil amon« the rc*t to lluras ; tfho hii-intt 
been e«tabH^hetl by the recent c\cnts as Fiirt Director, and iK-ing 
hinv«rlf nn ex-noble, began to hold a Vind of Court at the Luxem* 
Iwurg, of vUicU the two ladies vre haac named were, for some tune, 
the chief ornaments 

IJonaparte and ^^a{lame Ileauhamais, best known as Jo«cphme, 
were marricil on the 9lli of March, l*0G A strange prediction had 
heen made coneeming l!ic fortunes of the lailj, nhile she wa« yet a 
girl. A negro woman, aiho had the rqmtalion of bcint; a sorceri-**, 
told her that "she should one day liccomc greater llian a quern, 
and Jit outUac htr dignity/’ A hd) of high rank, who had hied 
for tome time in the same consent with Jo*rp!»ine in Fans, rilated 
this circumstance to Ptr Waller Scott, alwut the time of the Italian 
etpeihtion, wlien Xapoleon was ju*l l>eginning to attract general 

noUct 






' orruK I'o — rioMiio — lodi — milan — pa via — the mincio — mantua — 

! l.ONATO — CASTIGLIOXR — ItOVEUEDO — BASSANO — ST. GEOUGE — ARCOLA — 

1UVOI.1 — LA I'AVOniTA — SURRENDER OE MANTUA TOLENTINO — TAGLI- 

AMENTO — LKODEN — VENICE — PICHEGHU — THE DIRECTORY — MONTEBELLO 



— JOREl'IItNi; — TREATY OF CAMPO PORMIO. 

1796—1797. 

ciiERER, ivlio Avas at this time Coin- 
maudcr-ia-cliief of tlie Army of Italy, 
liacl recently lugccl for money to pay his 
troops, and for horses to replace those 
of liis cavalry vliich had perished for 
•want of food ; and declared that, if any 
delay toot place in furnisliing the rec[ni- 
ske supplies, he should he compelled to 
evaenute the Genoese tcrritoiy, and repass the Var. Hie Directory 
l'‘und it easier to remove the General than to comply with liis 
Accu‘=ations Avere, therefore, got np against liim, that he 
h-'.d r.'it profiled a-; ho ought hy the advantages he had obtained; and 




AHMT or ITALY. 


that, !jy liis military incapaaty, he had compromuKsl the honour of the 
llcpuhllc. Ilis npplicaUon \raa accordingly nnnrcml rrith a notlor^ 
that he had been supcrrcdwl by General llona^rte. 

Napoleon was little more than «ix-and*twcjity when this splendid 
appointment dcrolvcd upon him. Ills reputation for boldness uid shill 
was already established, and there was no taint hpon liis name, to 
diimnUh the confidence of the Gorcmmenl or the soldiety. All Uiat 
could be urged against bis fitness for the post was* his youUi ; and this 
being objected to liim by one of the Dircclors, he replied: “Tn less 
than a year, 1 shall be either old or dead.” Frotn tills moment a great 
change became apparent in his tankage and manners. It was the 
second occasion on which his age had been mentioned as an obstacle 
to his adrancement; and it sras nccessat^' to remove any impression 
that unsettled opinions or levity of conduct might be justly imputcsl 
to him. Tfcncc he became cold, reserresl, and dlgnifieil, "no longer 
tA«*.ing and tAo«*ing his friend*,” says do Iknirrienne, " as in time* 
past;” not, however, a* is shewn by Las Caw**, that there vras 
anjlhing repulsive or arrogant in the stjlc of address he aMumetl; 
hut it was evident ilut he deemed it necrssajy to insist on all the 
formalitic* wluch belonged (o his position, in order lliat too great 
fusuUarity might not wcahen hi* pro]icT authority. 

He quitted rari* on the 2Ist of March, twelve day* after his 
! marriage ; paid a Oiort visit to lii* mother and family at ^Tarseillcs ; 

I and, in a few day*, reached tlie head-quarter* at Nice. The army 

I then conusted of four eflcctive divisions, under the command of 

General* Ma;Nena, Augereau, Ia Ilarpe, and Serrurier, each mustering 
about Kren thousand men. The cavalry, aajtmctiog to about three 
thousand more, was in tlic most miserable plight imaginable. The 
arsenal* of Antibe* and Nice were well famished ; but all the drmght 
hone* having perished for want, and nothing rmaSning hut about two 
hundred mule*, the mean* of transport for anillcTy were imuCcient, 
Tlie aopply of brmd wa* araaty and uneertain, distriliution* of rwat 
had long Ceased, and the finanrri of the Republic were at *o Vow an 
ebb that, whb all the exertion* of the Direttety, only two tbo'uaand 
IwiSs could l«e raised in specie to enable Ow young Getjrral to iindct* 
tA.e ibe ctmqnetS of Italy. A* an tascaace of the pssvfiy ti tbr 

pstUsc tnn»ury, aa cedfT, signed W Ikrthirr, *ndd»scdoa tbedsve^ 


ADBllKSS TO Tin- TIlOOPS. 


the victory of MillcsimOj has hocn iircscrvcd, in which a gratuity of | 
fom- lords is ordered to be distributed to each of the generals. t 

Tire tldrty thousand French troops were opjioscd to ujiwards of * 

eighty thousand of the enemy: consisting of about .sixty thousand ; 

Austrians, commanded by the veteran Beaulieu, who liad earned | 
great reputation in the campaigns of the Korth ; and twenty thousand | 
Sjtrdinians, under general Colli: besides eight or ten thousand Xca- 
politans, who occupied the fortress of Valcnza, and several imj)ortant j 
posts in that ncighhoirrhood. The infenority of the French, in jmlnt | 
of nruhbers, artilleiy, cavahy, and discipline, coidd only he counter- 
poised by the advantageous positions the nature of the ground tmahled 
them to take np, by tlic rapidity of their movements, and the skill of 
theh manccu\T.'es. The character of the men, however, was excellent : 
they had all served in the campaigns of Italy, or in those of the 
Pyrenees. 

Bonaparte, wishing to daxzlc and astonish the enemy by some 
brilliant exploit at the very opening of the campaign, pYe]>aYod to put 
the army into motion without delay. On reviewing the troojis, he 
thus addressed thoiu : “ Soldiers ! you arc naked and hungry ; the 
Eepuhlic owes you much ; hut she has not the means of iiajing her 
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Tlir con'tnnn. sntl counst' )on l.sTr* *) nvn in llir ni I’t of 
mrVn nrr niliniralilr ; Inil t)u} win jou no j;li n . I nn mr o in 
Icatl Non into iliO mo't frrtvlc plains in tlto vlu tr lirh p'-o%nrr» 

ntni prcM cilst*' '^lU i»c at yn«r ilj»^po<^1 llirTO jnn ■niU fnni t^nhll. 
— Imnour,— pton. Sol(!icr* t»f Ilalt ! mil %nti nnn 

fiil»"lity nnel ^alourf** 'Ilii* wa* Xapnlcon*# f»r*t Bi](!rr»« tn Ji\ am\. 
" 'flic finkinc Iicvti of iho men,** olrtonr^ Mr. lyvklnrl, “ Iv u lu^k 
mill Ijopo RTul confu^PTjrtj tvlnn llirj !j( ini 0 e \f>5rr of l!.r \onni: anti 
fcarlr«5 IciiUr: anti Anprrcaii, M^•«^•n‘l,S^•mtril r, Joul>crt, Kinnr^,-- 
ilistinfjwi«lir(l ofTiwr*, vlio ini^kt thcm'clir^ Imo In tlir ch:ff 

commnnd,— fell, from lltc inomrnt they l>eciin t«» tmilrr^Mnl hn 
clnrarter nml ^3>tem, tliit ihe Inie rniil in ploiy wonhl I)* In f llnw 
ihe »>1ar of Napoleon ” 



O^E^"I^'G OF THE CAJrTA10^^ 

It should he mentioned here, that the French expedition had a 
foiu'fold object: namely, first, to compel the hing of Sardinia, -vvho liad 
ah’eady lost Hico and his dulvcdom of Savoy, hut still maintaim.d a 
powerful army on the frontiers of Ficdmont, to ahandon the alliance 
of Austria; secondly, it was hoped that, by reducing the Ihnporor 
to a single-handed defence of his Italian possessions, the increasing 
exertions which would he demanded in that quarter, would tend 
to diminish the power of his armies upon the llhinc ; thirdly , it was 
sought to arouse the Italian suhjccls of the Empire to shahe off the 
yoke of Austria, adopt the republican princijiles of the llcvolution, 
and, by establishing their hccdom, bring them into strict alliance with 
France ; and, fourthly, it was dcshahlo to humble the power of the 
Pope, the cliief encoiuagcr of the royalist priests, who refused to take 
the constitutional oath, and had long kept La Yendde and the South 
of France in a state of constant insiuTCction. The Pope, morcoi’cr, h:id 
offered a dhect insult to France, in suffering the assassins of Basseville, 
the envoy of the Convention, who had been murdered in a tumult, 
partly incited by liis holmcss liimsclf, in 1703, to escape unpunislicd 
and unsought : an injuiy wliich certainly demanded atonement. 

The Col-di-Cadiboiia, situated a few leagues above Genoa, was tbc 
point selected by Napoleon for tbc descent into Italy. Here, 
therefore, in the beginning of April, be began to concentrate liis army; 
an operation wbich, bad it not been that tbc snow then covered all 
the dehonches of the Alps, would have heen extremely liazai’dous. 
It is, indeed, one of the most dchcatc operations in the art of wai’ to 
effect a successful transition horn the defensAe to the offensive ; and 
every precaution was taken to prevent disaster. Serrurier uith liis 
dmsion was posted at Garezzio, to ohserve the camp of General Colli 
at Ceva; Massena and Augereau were placed in reserve at Savona, 
Finale, and Laono ; and La Harjie, udth the vanguard, occupied 
Yoltri — from whence Bonaparte sent to the senate of Genoa, wliich 
had hitherto pretended to maintain a strict ncutralitj’’, to demand the 
keys of the fortress of Gavi, and the passage of the Boccheta. Tliis 
bold and menacing attitude produced the greatest consternation 
among the allies; and Beaulieu, alarmed, hastened from Milan; to 
endeavour to check the advance of the foe. He removed Ms head- 
quarters to Novi, and divided his army into three coiqis. The right, 
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uii4ct Gcnml ColU, wa* orOmtl to drfcnU Stura and IVnaro; thr 
undrr marehrd on the and Kctfthu of 

Montenottc, to inlmcct the French artar; and the left wan led hjr 
Iknuheu In peraon, ^ho re*c n 'c<l to h»m*clf the protection of Oenro. 

TIms ndMccincct moTcinenbi will *hcw wiili what con»timmitr ikUl 
the dbpoaitlon of hii foreea had been made li^ XapoleoDf and how 
tWTcct were hi* ealcnlations of l)je •denee of hi* admaan*. 

Uii obJecU ww, to draw the Au»tnan General into tuth a diridoa 
of hU army aa would tender it impracticable to maintain a eommu* 
nication between hi* aercral dlndons, except behind tlie tnotmUlni ; 
and to pout hi* own troopi lo that all Uic tliTi^iom could join in a few 
hour*, arid fall en mnue on eitlicr column of the enemy. 

Genenl l)*Argentcau encamped, on the Dili of April, at I-ower 
hfontcnoUo. On the 10ih« he adranced to Montc*T/^no, with the 
purpose of debouching by Madonnx Colonel lUrapon, who, with 
about fifteen hundred men, had order* to keep the three redoulH* of 
MontC'Ix^no, haring rcccired intelligence of D'ArgenleauV march, 
pttthed forward a ttreng reconnoitring party to meet him; which, 
howcTcr, wa* »pecdfly drirca back. D*Argcnleau attempted to earry 
the redoubt* by in*tantaneou* amult; but being rtpnltetl, witli the 
inoct determined talour, in three succc^Mre attack*, he relinquiOird 
the project. On Uie aarac day, la llarpc wa* engaged with ll^r | 

Vanguard of IlcauUeu, before Voltri, disputing Uic pane* there, } 

and keelring tbe enemy in ^edc : but in the ereslng, he al«o frll ’ 
lock, to take up a poritloo in the rear of )U»poa, and to be ready f j 

fc^ the meditated attack on D'Argenteao ea tlie motrtirw. Daring i | 

the night of the lOth, Xapaleon lumwlf a<lT*nrcd, with the * f 

of Augrreau and Maw-ena, liy the Cc4-di.C4dib(«j, the Utter of | , 

which dfriiottehetl behind Jklonteaotre, with istent In attaek the erntn- 1 | 
of tbe Auttriaa tine in llte morning. At AiybrTak.thrrrSafr, IVArgea- | 
traa, tmtead of baring to contend, at ct» tbe prr*>t«* djy, nhh | 

lluBpea Bsd hi* twre bamlfal of liriTe tarn, f»nd thu wa« i 

enlirriy vurrosadeds and bad to rs«tiln a tastd us rf wu * attack ha | 
fnftb la rear, and cm Asnk. Ill* pml w»» »4>w tatswJrtt j bw I 
be Toctfttced ibe field bmriraHT, ibrsch f/ves ibr firts testJl | 
thwwT of *nrcoM, 1U» Ist* tb»l day asaenntnl to wpavd* a I | 

tikmtaiad klBod, two ibtmiand pritcom. aad aS In* cbksaib aad ^ ^ 


MONTENOTTE. 

cololu-s, wHcli -were left upon the field. Himself^ with the remnant 
of Ins armjj escaped, in utter confusion, into the neighhouring 
mountains. 

Neither Beaulieu nor CoUi knew anything of these movements, 
nor, indeed, that there had been a battle, until the 12th; when the 
former, arriving at Voltri, found no enemy to contend against, and 
learned that Napoleon had not only accomplished his object, and 
passed with his whole army into Piedmont; but, in his pursuit of 
D’Argenteau’s defeated colunui, had obtained possession of Cairo, a 
fortress in Lombardy. 


T* 








Such was the battle of Montenotte, the first of Napoleon’s Victories, 
and that ftom wHch he dated the origin of Ms nobility. It had 
n V on solely by the genius of the young General ; -whose mathe- 
ina cal acciu-acy of combination had enabled him to turn the 
unpionusmg nature of the ground to his advantage, and to concentrate, 
a a given place and moment, the apparently disunited portions of his 
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army; and, by a nudtlcn and uncx|K^ctl attadc, even on the point 
which seemed mtxt invulnerable, to overwhelm and defeat !«< enemy. 

Ikwub’cu now found it neceswry to malcc a hajty retreat to Deyo, 
in order to open a ctmimunleation with Colli, who, on hearing of the 
iMtUe, had al«> iallcn back, and taken pojt at Jlfflcuimo, about ten 
miles from Dcgo—Uio two positions being connccleil bj’ a Sardinian 
division, occupying tlic heights of Biestro. D’Argcntcau, meanwhile, 
endeavoured to re* 0 Tganuehu broken and di<pirited Ijmjps: and each 
hoped to be able to maintain himself in his position, till fresh luecours 
should arrive from Lombardy. Xapolcon, however, had no inclination 
to as»*ait this event. Tim day after Ids victor)* he gave orders for a 
general assault on Um whole of the enemy** line. Augeveau, whose 
division had not been cngage<l at Montenotte, marched accordingly on 
the 12th, upon Millcsimo; ^fassena, with the centre, advances] upon 
Dego ; and La llarpo, witli the right wing, proceeded by the heights 
of Cmro, in order to turn the left flank of Beaullen. 

On the 13th, Augercau rushed impetuously on the Sardinians* right, 
carried the p.'uses of 3(il!esimo, and surrounded the hill of Cb»aru ; 
where General Prorcra, srith the Austrian rear^guard, two thousand 
strong, was entirely cut off from Uie main Ixaly of Colirs array. 
Prorcra, resolsrd to brave extremities, look refuge in a roinftl castle 
on the summit of the eminence, and barricaded himself roffiarnlly to 
rcfist all efforts to dislodge him. The next rooming, the 14ih, 
Kapolccn lilmself arrivesl, and, forcing Colli to accept battle, utterly 
defeated his troops, and purvued lliem hotly into the passe* of Sptgno ; 
where tlicy abandoned tlie greater portion of their artlUery, with many 
colours and prisoners. Provera, thus desertesl, wa* cocapeBcd to 
surrender at discretion. On the same *Ur, MaMcna and Ia Ilsipe, | 
after a wtil*conle*tcd fight, carried I>ego; and Menard and Joolwrt I 
obtained po»e«ion of tlie beigbls of Birstm. I 

Krom this time, the ♦epxrstloo of the Auitrita and Rardmiia anaSe* | 
srai co m plete. Beaubcu rttnored Ids bead<«pxar;er« to A«|«I, la | 
order lo corrr MQan ; and Colli proceeded to Crsa, ta the | 

juscrion of Se n u ricr with the raiia body cf the tsisr, and to prrtrrt j 
Tttrin. \ 

Puriag the abcesee of Bsnjpxrte, a diri'wm .\w»trii3 gtvsisdaer*, | 
despatched frosa Voltri l«y Ratsclo, Lad rrsribed IVg«,»2 three lathe \ 


TtrUNING THE ALPS. 

morning of the 15tli, and, with little difTiculty, made themselves 
masters of the village, which was now occupied hy a few outposts only. 
T in's arrival, ho-wever, created some panic at head-quarters ; as it was 
difficult to account for the enemy’s being at Dego, while the advanced 
posts, on the Acqui road, remained tmdistnrbcd. A division, under 
Adjutant-General Lanusse, was immediately despatched to Dego; 
and, after two hours hard fighting, in which the French were twice 
driven hack and rallied by Lanusse, — who, placing his hat on tlic 
point of liis sword, rushed, on the thhd assault, at the head of his men 
into the enemy’s Hnes, — the place was retalcen. Aljnost the wljolc of 
the division which had occupied the village were made prisoners ; and 
Lanusse was promoted to die ranlc of Brigadier- General on the field. 
It was in tliis action also, that Napoleon fii'st distinguished a chef-dc- 
bataillon, whom he then made colonel, and who afterwards became a 
Marshal of the Emphe and Dulcc of Montebello. Tliis was the 
celebrated Lannes, whose name henceforward will frequently occur 
among those of the heroes with whom Napoleon siuToundcd himself. 

Leaving a sufficient force on the Boirnida, to keep Beaulieu in check, 
Bonaparte dhected liis main body against the Sardinian forces. Scr- 
rurier, who had hitherto retained Iris post at Gai-czzio, having received 
intelligence of the battles of Montenotte and MiUcsimo, took possession 
of the heights of San Giovanni di Murialto; and ColH, fintling lus 
position no longer tenable, hastily quitted it, and retired bcliind the 
Corsaglia. The division of La Harpe entered Ceva on tire 17th; and, 
the same day, Augereau reached the heights of jMonte-Zemoto ; 
whence the army beheld, at one view, the riclily cultivated vales of 
Piedmont, through which the Po, the Tanai’o, and other magnificent 
and beautiful rivers, meandered — the horizon being bounded by a 
sublime chcle of snow and ice, surrounding tliat land of promise. 
Napoleon paused to survey the gorgeous spectacle afforded by those 
fertile plaius, and gigantic barriers, which last had been smmounted 
as if hy enchantment : “ Hannibal forced the Alps,” he exclaimed 
gaily, ^'and we have turned them!” A happy expression, which at 
once conveyed the idea, and the results of the campaign. 

The army now passed the Tanaro, and was for the first time in the 
plains. Colli found it necessary to abandon successively all his 
positions; sustaining, however, with great gallantry, two general 
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rnpa^cmenlB in ihc cnur*r of Im rctrrat : one* on llic iXHh, a*, tjjo 
liriilgo of St. MIcliel, the otJirr on the 22ni! at Mondori* In iJir 
conflict vhich l»can the Utter name General Sicinsrl All, mortally 
teoun«lr<l hy o ptVc; and lia«l it not been for the dr»|yra!r valour of 
Murat, vrbo rtilUetl the cavalry a* they weie fljin? in diwtdrr upon 
their leader** fall, the fortone of the day would, in all prol«a1uhty, luie 
inclinctl to the Sirdinlia*, A* il wa«, the defeat of Colli wa* drtidte; 
hii Itcsl troops were fhln : liU cannon, l)3pra;;r, masarine*, and a 
pTcal qaanlity of prondon*. All into the hand« of the \irtnf ; wljfj, 
punuin^ Im Bdranta^r, pushed on, and toolc pm«o*<jnn of Clicrawo, 
a f^rtifiTil town, not more than ten leapje* frrtn Turin. 


i 
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SAKDIUIAI? ARMISTICE. 

tlieir rear. Previously to tliis period, the luiscry of the aimy had 
almost exceeded hehcf. Tlie ti-eojis were in rags, shoeless, and 
penniless: the ofB.cers for several years had not received more tlian 
eight francs a month ; and there was not a single horse belonging to 
the staff. 
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The hmg of Sardhiia, no longer able to protract the defence of his 
contaental dominions tvith any prospect of success, sued for an 
armistice Ilie conditions imposed by iS>oleon were, that tlte King 
siould abandon tlie coahtion against die Eepublic; and tliat, until 
negociations for peace with the Directoiy should be satisfactorily 
settled or broken off, the fortresses of Coni, and either Tortona or 

the? mriT Alps-with all 

eiy and magazmes, should be forfliwith surrendered to the 
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Rmdh; wbo were tUo to keep pot«<«»ion of Cera, and the other pwtji 
^ready in their po^Mi^non ; tint the ro»i!« of ISedmont lihotihl be free 
to the 'French annr; that Valcnra ahouhl be immedialely er»c«atril_ 
liy the NeapoUtanf, and giren up to the French General tiU hl« army 
fthouU hare effected the paMoge of the Fo; and finally, Uiai tlie 
riedfnonte«c mih'Ua ahouM be dUbandctl, and the rrgttUr troop* 
dl«peraed in the rarioxu fortrcMea, to aeoid girxng umlnagc to tlic 
French aoldkty. The king, Metor Amadru* III. (who wa» father- 
in>Uw to both Louis XN^llL, the legitlmatut king, then strlrtl Mon- 
sieur, and to Uic Comte D'Artois, ailerwanU Charles X,), rrluctanily 
subscribed t!ic treaty : liut the humiliation broke hi« proud spirit, and 
ho died a few days affera*anLi. 

Colonel Murat, chief aide-de-camp to Ilonaparte, wa« dcspaichesl to 
Farts, W'ith a copy of the armittice and twenty -one stand of colours, as 
trophies of the scrml tictories whicli ha<l \xrti galnetl. It need 
liardly be a<ldcd, that hit mtswon elicited the most entlmdaitle 
demonstrations of joy. Frrc times in the course of a month did the 
national legislature decree Uiat die Army of Italv drsenYsl well of the 
country. The nunc of Xapoleon was eulogised by the orators, hit 
deeds became the theme of the poets, and hit portrait die popular 
subject of the paintera of Faris. A medal of him was also struck at 
the hero of 3!onteooUe, — the first of the splendid setie*, recording hi* 
victories and honours, designed by l)cnoo, as a tribatc to the gmtot of 
the young chief. 

The unhoped-for turertt of this brief enmpeugn tcartrly lew 
attmxitltcd the French army than tho*e agalmt wboco it had l>mt 
dtrrcietl. It wu dotiUrd whether, with sneh slender meant, thry 
could even rrtalB what they liad won. To think of procreding to the 
CoiKjum of ludy, wiOiout grrster rrsourtrs, a2>peartd, to ihelnhiMS 
of hit general*. Utile short of msdntw; but Napobon l.ad cootrm- 
pUted hit eouix* of syperaliocs from the rocsmenrvTsetit, asd wa« not 
to be drttTTvd 6o« pontmsg 5% He tad pross*^ in Ir at Milan in 
three moeiht from the dslr rf leavteg Fari*, and wn* to eulr 

goed his word. Ihddra, he had little Awibt thss, tf *u£neni time 
wvto pisw* »trc«g rttafiTTcmcau wtadd be farohi**! to the AwtSma 
Anar fioea Fiiuls and the Tyrol; as4 iLu the Venrtiea Ibynhlar, the 
Cruid Ih^e of TusrKsy, and tfhrr luhta wotdd ft]mrsKh!cp 
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PROCLAMATION. 


their forces, and take a decided part in assisting the Austrians to 
oppose a I’rench inyasion. Preparing, therefore, to put Ins army into 
motion without delay, he issued from Cherasco the following procla- 
mation : — 

Soldiers ! in fifteen days you have gained six victories, taken 
twenty-one stand of colom's, fifty-five pieces of camion, and several 
fortresses; and conquered the richest part of Piedmont. You have 
made fifteen thousand prisoners, and killed or wounded ten thousand 
men. 

Hitherto, however, you have been fighting for barren rocks, made 
memorable by yoiu valoiu, but useless to the nation. Yom* exploits 
now equal those of the conquering armies of Holland and the Rhine. 
You were utterly destitute, and have supplied all your wants. You 
have gained battles vdthout cannon, passed rivers without bridges, 
performed forced marches ivithout shoes, and bivouacked ivithout 
brandy, and often without bread. Hone but republican phalanxes — 
soldiers of hberty — could have borne what you have endured. For 
this you have the thanlcs of your country. 

The two armies which lately attacked you in full confidence, now 
fly before you in consternation. . . . But, Soldiers ! it must not be 
concealed, that you have done nothing, since there remains aught to do. 
Neither Turin nor Milan are oius. The ashes of the conquerors of 
Tarquin are stiH trodden under foot by the assassins of Basseville. . . . 
The greatest difficulties are, no doubt, smrmounted ; but you have sthl 
battles to fight, towns to take, rivers to cross. It is said, that there are 
some among you whose courage is shaken, and who would prefer 
retm-ning to the summits of the Alps and Apennines to endure 
patiently the insults of yon slavish soldiery! Are there any such 
among the victors of Montenotte, hHllesimo, X)ego, and Mondovi? 
Ho!— ail are eager to extend the glory of the French name. . . . 

“ But, ere I lead you to conquest, there is one condition you must 
swear to fulfil : that is, to protect the people whom you liberate ; to 
repress the horrible acts of pillage, to which the wretches incited by 
your enemies abandon themselves ! AVithout this, you would not be 
the deliverers, but the scourges of nations. . . . Invested with the 
natioiral authority, strong in justice and the law, I shall not hesitate to 
force that handful of dishonest, cowardly, heartless men, to respect the 
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Uws of Immanhr and honoor which U»nr tmnpio on. I irin not 
fuflcr rohhm to inlljr yotxr Uufrli ! . . . PtlUgm »hal1 he »hol 
withonl tncTCT ! . . . 

People of lulj ! Ojc French army aitrance* to hreak your rhaini. 
The French people arc the fnmd» of all nations t in Uictn you may 
confide. Your property, your reKgion, your cu«1oms, shall he re- 
spected. ^Vc will only male war ta generous foes: our sole cjuarrtl 
if with the tyrants who ensUre you,** 

In the beginning of Ifay, Kapolcon fixed his head-quarters at 
Torlona; and, at the same time, lleaulten concentrated hU army at 
Valeggio, behind tlm To, to prerent the French, if possible, from 
crossing Uiat rirer, and making tlidr way to the capital of lionahanly- 
Prom Uic stipulation with the King of Sardinia, respecting the occupa- 
tion of Valcnca, and the dreumstance that Matsma, who had taken 
post at Alessandria, lud puihcd forward strong rtconnoiiring parties in 
the iHrcction indicate^l^ the Auitrian General had been led to Iwllcire 
that it was the intention of Bonaparte to attempt the passage of the To 
at Valenjta: a fact the more readily credited by Beaulieu, as he 
himself Iiad crossed tliere; and, like most mm of routine, he liad not 
calculated that another might prefer a difirrent mode of doing tliC same 
thing to that which lud appeared most adviuhle to himself, 'Ht 
notion of croiiii^ ai Yalcnta wa», howerrr, only a nrw tir game on | 
the pari of Xapoleon ; who, when he had sacteedeil in attracting the | 
undivided attention of )us antagonist to tlut point, suddenly aMcmhlcd | 
ihe c3ioJfr»t of his troops, with the caralry’ and f jnrtir* of I 

cannon, and on the Glli of May. eaecnted a mxrrh of almost ti»errdiUe | 
relenty upon PUemo, nemly fifty mile* lower down tl*e tiTer. Here | 

he unrxpretrdlr a|»peajtd on the morning of the 7ih, to the nttrr j 
constertution of the two or tluee M^uadnms of Auttruns staJl'SBtd there [ 

mm-ly to rreonnmtte. The other din»kic* of the array sjnhtwl thrir 
pcKt*, and reached the appe^ted spot s few bemru after O^rlr leader. J 
The adranftd puwd, uader Aodrro^ la the c«*HEsfle» fmy- 

Ihe £r*t to throw ^iaK?f ati«e wait Cdlcmrl I^asses, who, 
bnrwdlaJelT ftwrswg H* pta*d>r», thirled sad diipemd the Atneriet , 
hu«ar«th»Saitr»j«t>lmdhpB3ethelttdjag. TV pawags' « 
eprord, theihSmtit chthwes were psl acTW ta MSfrewSas j aajd hr S 
ihr fuSitfwisg snenKEg the whsJe artsy was Sa the Mil»»*we trrw'wfy, f 
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on tlie left bank of the Po. It is nniversally admitted tliat tbc passage 
of a great river is one of tire most critical of military operations : the 
passage of the Po was effected witlrout flie loss of a single man, and 
may, therefore, be justly considered as one of the greatest exploits in 
the records of modern warfare. 

Beaulieu, finding that he had been out-gcncrallcd, hastily advanced 
towards Piacenza, hoping to come up with his enemy, and force him to 
an engagement, with the river close in his rear, and no means of rcti’cat 
left, in case of disaster. He found himself anticipated, however. 
Bonaparte, who had seen the danger of defeat, and even of a material 
check in his situation at Piacenza, was aheady pushing forward to find 
more favomrable ground for manoeuvring. Tire hostile armies met at 
the village of Piombo, in the afternoon of the 8th of May, when it w*as 
discovered that the Austrian advanced guard, under General Liptay, 
had fortified and manned the steeples and houses, and tliat cannon was 
planted so as to command aU the roads. Napoleon directed prepara- 
tions to be immediately made for an attack; and, in less than an hour, 
the village w^as carried, and the Austrians routed, with the loss of their 
cannon, three standards, and two thousand prisoners. Those who 
escaped crossed the Adda, and took refuge in Pizzighitone, a large 
town, which, two or three days previously, had been considered too far 
from the seat of war to requhe putting into a state of defence. 

In the night after tins battle, Beaulieu, who knew not that Piomho 
had been wrested from lum, advanced to Casal, a few miles fr-om the 
scene of action, where one of his cavahy regiments fell in with the 
bivouacs of La Harpe’s dirdsion; and, being received with a brisk fire 
of musketry, precipitately retired. The Prench General, with a few 
officers of his staff, hastened to ascertain the sfrength of the corps which 
had appeared; and retnrniag an hour after midnight by a different 
road, was fired upon and killed by his own sentinels, who mistook 
him and his attendants for another party of the enemy. La Harpe 
has been honourably mentioned by Napoleon, as a " grenadier both 
in stature and courage.” 

The Austrian General now retired helund the Adda, to collect once 
more his scattered forces, and oppose the further progress of the 
invader; and judging — rightly this time — that the attempt to cross tlie 
river would be made at Lodi, the strongest dispositions for defence were 
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there arnmge<l. Xapoleon,tKilhjng^untcd,hmrcrtT,prt«ett forwwdj 
And on the lOth of Jtay, cncounlcrinj* the cnetny** rrar^gxiard, drorc 
them hade into the town of t/nlh whJch he enlerwl with them pcH-mtU^ 
l)cforc they had time to c!o*c the gate*. The fugiUrc* did not |uttM; to 
rally till they had crowd the bridge, and rcadiM the ramp of their 
General*in<liicf on the other tide of the town. Ikinaiwte knew that 
reinforcementa raider Colli— who, though he had commanded the 
Piedmonteae, WM an Anttrian officer, and had now reanmed hi* command 
in the latter army— were hurrying to the aid of Beanlien ; and, hoping 
liy A rapid tnorement to prevent thdr junction, he resolved to pat* the 
hrfdgc the *ame dar, tmder the Ute of the enemy. T?je attempt, to any 
other than Kapoleon, would hare appcaretl hairdrrainrd and detperale. 
The hriilge waa of wood, and was awept by thirty piece* of cannon, the 
Umndert of which menaced death to all who should approach. 

After a few hour** rr»t, during wlueh all the ditpotahle artillety of 
the army was got in position to answer the ftre of the enemy** gnnt. 
General Ileaumont was detacliwl with some cavalry, to crtH* the Adda 
at a ford half a league alnve the town, in order to open a fire on the 
enemy** right, 'About five in the afternoon the cannonaile wa« rpmrtl; 
and llorupartc, perceiving aome hesitation among the ram to whom 
the direction* were given, itcppcsl forward himwlf, amid the thickest 
of the fire, and pointed two gun* in such a manner ai to render 
approach for the purpose of tmdeimining the bridge impottiUe, 
in* grenadlm liad been drawn np in close column Iwhind the 
rampart of the town, as near a* possible to Uie spot where their sernce* 
were requires!; anti, the moment he perreivrd that IJcauxwmt h*»! 
eflrctrd hi* landing, and wa* enahln! to operate on the ctlxr «hJc, 
Xapoleon eirtlercd tlie cbargc to sound, w hen the grttutlwr*. sradjlmly 
wheeling to the left, rmhed iaprtuoudr upco the hrwlgr, whh lond 
fhouU of l7rr/o HrfmUi-jvf f The shower ef gT»po.<*he<, Ijowrrrr, i 

to which they were eipowd, addctl to tntfwu::: aolbtw ef saoslrtry | 

from the wintlowt of the adj aceex houws, su g grrr d th«a fw a r y a aeg ! : | 
l*at Lsane*, Xipoleon, Bothlfr, tad l>*A13ctasgae, tarryirg t® the ' 
h«4 *4“ Uwcw3um.dathrd forward; ism! the p«df-*?iwle!iAc»»«ia»** » 
Afd in the wmotS oaevftjsioa, Irasiag ihrir arttSffymfa ^ 

to ftdl by the Inycort* iW r»u3ic«r rsrftsT. lWasd»ealtitf,»S**tije | 

brrihJr pasktge ef the briAee rf lAdh"* a* icnsssi h tt, ha* 
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despatch to the Directory, upwards of twenty gnns, several stand of 
colours, two thousand five hundred prisoners, and a large numher of 
killed and wounded. On the side of the Drench there fell only two 
hundred men — so well had the preliminaries been concerted, so 
prompt was their execution, and so sudden the effect of the daring 
courage of the whole acliievcment. 

O 

The opinion which some of the Austrians entertained of Napoleon 
at this time, may be gathered from the remark of an old German 
Colonel, who was among the prisoners after the ^detory of Lodi. 
“ Things go on very badlj’-,” said the veteran ; “ no one seems to 
understand what he is about. The Drench General is a young 
blockhead, who knows notlung of the regular rules of Avar. Sometimes 
he is on our right, at others on our left, now in ftont, and presently in 
our rear. This mode of Avarfare is contrary to all system, and utterly 
iu'-ufferable.” 

It ^v.^s in cotuplimoui to the persontd hraAX'ry exliibited hy Napoleon 
at Lodi, that the sohliers, avIiosc toils he had not disdained to share. 



sritMiffAioK or rAiiMA. 


on liim Uic hononuy title of T%€ tJiutt Gwjiom/; wHA 
in« long moCTnlKTcd, and wrrcd in after yean a« an tlccln’cal link 
of aflection, between him and the bold hrarU which lu<l rrspontlcil lo 
hix in the dawn of his career. In all respects, indeed, this battle was 
an important one ; and hu been marked hr himself a« an epoch in hi* 
histoi 7 . " Neither the roccettea of Vend^mUire nor of Montenotte,** 
he afterward* said, "inducesl me to regard myself a* licJonging to a 
superior cUm ; hut after Lodi, it Hashed npon me that t might powiltly 
lieoomc a dedrire actor in tito political arena. It wa« there that the 
first spark of ny ambition was kindled.** 

The ailrantage* olitained hy the Frcncli in tlie pumut exceesled 
those of the WtUo itself. The cavaliy pursued tlie fiying army a* far 
a* Cremona, of which (own Uiey took posaemon ; Tirxigliltone, cut off 
from all hope of succour, surrendered ; and Beaulieu took refuge 
under Uio walls of antua. 

Tlic Duke of Parma, anxiaus to conrillatr Napoleon, now surd for 
hit protection { whicli was granted, on condition that ho shouh! pii^ 
two million* of llTres, and furaidt sixteen hn&dm! horse* and a large 
quantity of proridona for the French army, lie was also rrquitrd to 
concede twenty of the best works of art in his dominions as eontri* 
hution* towards tlie French National Mnseuro. Dus was the first 
instance in modem warfare of any demand for such a trftmte; and its 
prudence and policy may eerttinly l>c qursticned. The Italians, 
bImto all other people, are distingmshed for tljrir lore of art \ and the 
abstraction of their treasured caarter-incce* excited strong prejudice* 
against the ipolUlor*, and probaUy ** tamed buk many a hdf.msde 
conTcrt from the prinriple* of the Fmseh Berolotioa.** So stroaxly 
was the injury felt, indeed, thu the Parmrse Cctamissioner* cffrrrd ia 
redeem the St. Jerome W Cortegio, wlJch was among those sejertrd (at 
rxportstion. at the price of two tsIUices of Crane* (cpvard* of eighty 
lltousand pounds sterling). Charges of tcsjuitiiahV pJuaslfT sad 
rxtcrtioa have Iwen Btdtijdkd agaaart Nsptiroa f«r this asd tssti^tr 
exiwtioss : but such acraasticas rr*u2t fren a cocpsadnl tirw ©f tie 
questkm. U a right to the ftrirsre cf any tfm* of jvcprrty Is 
fiiTTvd by reoqnrst, t3«te can Iw h'tle ihtt week* of art, brisg 
rahjeet to barter and sale, IJLr other roeaswadei*^ ran rlea fc* jutC 
nrm;e;se^ That the width artoistd NsjKhrsa wn* an nohrd. 
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MILAN. 


and not an avaricious one, is apparent from Ms answer to tlie army- 
agents who m-ged Mm to accept the money. The Duke’s two 
millions,” said he, “will he soon spent; hut Ms Corregio will remain 
for ages to adorn Paris, and msirn-e the arts of Prance.” 








Immediately afterwards, the Prench General prepared to enter 
Milan, wMch, in the rapid succession of recent movements, had heen 
left far in the rear of the army, and enthely rmprotected. The Arch- 
didce Ferdinand, who governed Lomhardy in the name of the 
Emperor, had, mth his Duchess, ah’eady ahandoned the city ; and the 
inhahitants, who had long heen ill-governed, and were not therefore 
well affected towards the Austrians, assumed the tri-colour, and sent 
an earnest invitation to Napoleon to advance, and confer upon them 
the liberty and privileges of republicanism. On the 15th of May, the 
Commander -in-cMef accordingly entered Milan, under, a triumphal 
arch, and amid shouts of welcome fr’om an immense concourse of 
people and the National Guard of the city, clothed in uniform of the 
tliree colours — green, wMte, and red. He fixed Ms residence in the 
Archbishop’s palace ; and the same evening was splendidly entertained 
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Ia the mtmidpahir, while, with ranch pomp *n«l f«ptiUr cxwlutieti, 
the Tree of liberty wa* planted in the principal w^uaxe. 



Al thi» period, ScTTurirr occxipie*! liodi »nd Crrxaonaj Il*rj>e*< 
diridon, whicli, rincr tlut ofhcer*« death had been entnj^tet! to Oenenl 
llerthier, wa< in pcM«e«rion of Como, Ca«.«nf>, l,oeea, and I Vrighitone ; 
«od Atigereau had retroj^raded to pam*on I'aria. Napalcon Trmrior*! 
at MiUn, where he Icried hean' contrilmlinn* for the •npj'ort of hi« 
array, to 0»e amount, it »• *aid, of twenty million* of livm (richt 
httndrr<l thousand pound*); which mablcd him to dlwlxarge the 
arreari of pay due to In* troop*, to aupply their want*, and rtuhUdi 
rejpdarity in the iliflerent branchea of the MTcicr, lie took |«oi**e+. 
»ian, alw, of •crcral of the (intHt pirturr* in the AmlrTwIan pallnr. At 
the aaine time, U»e Duke of Mo<lena *ent rnxoy* to aolirit pe«T, and 
oflered tea milUon* of franc*, witli many hctr*r>f, « large quartl'r of 
jwm'idons and tweaty work* of art, a* the term* on wlJrh he wai 
willing to purtltiK* it. 

Meanwhile, the nirertorr.Jraloa* of the i*^mlari*T of N**pcdoca,tivd 
eufperting pwdaMy that hi* gwrieg bSwaro rd^hs •predil) oter. 
«hidow if not blifiht their own, ie*ci*ed to di*>Ae th»* amy ef Italy 
Iw^wora it* pfteect OetwTal, who wa* wdm*3 to f>-r5*i.wxfd 

1 npon Ihssae and Najde*, wvh |wta*y t2r5««n«l la^ ; and KrlWy*a», 

I who. with the^Ttnrindrroflhetrwp*, w»*»op*e*the »iejfrafM*craa. 

* trrtsinise the erjc'ert wvh fleauVa. tit* 

t Rsfh a ihii'dott wt*“ld »S 2 ahn»*e the p-rwrt of the Kre^rh *a»! Itfisy; 

1 dtWrr ep^ the »xmy, tret ♦Yi**e*! ta iV IK**»^«ry Jta* 

I twftiimrtios, nroewrpisd**! by the f-vt?virjr lr*Jr5 ta CtniH'— 
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UEV01.T 01- TAVIA. 

.‘Wliether I prosecute tlie w Ivcvc or dsorvliorc, is lo me u matter 
„f"e;co. To serve my country, to merit vritir posterrty a page 
u my sole ambition. The contemplated dimsiou hetrveen 

Keherman and me, Wd rrm aU; and I ' 

one who conceives that he is the best general rn Europe. H.s ptomin 
titude was the means of retaining the undimdod eomm^d m ins o,™ 
hands, and of preserving the army &om almost certam destrucum . 
Keherman was gratilied in the meantime with the post of Governor- 
general of the domains ceded to the Kepnblio by the final treaty 

between France and Sarclmia. , . 

Tins imttei- was scarcely settled, cre Napoleon obtained intclbgcncc 
that tbe citizens of Pa^da, nitli tbc malcontents of the siuTOunding 
districts, were in ai-ms in Ms rear. Tire tocsin was ringing m every 
■sdllage : and news was in circulation tliat tbc army of tbc Prince o 
Conde, joined by a fresb leiy of Austrians, bad descended from tbc 
Tyrol, and were marclring to tbc attaclc. Tbe insim-cction already 
numbered tMrty tbonsand men, and was rapidly extending. At 
Pavia, tbe citadel, with tlnee Inmdred Preneb prisoners, was taken ; 
and tbe garrison wMcb bad been left at blilair by Peaubcu, and still 
held out, made demonstrations that they were billing to co-operate 
with tbe insui-gents. Tbe Arebbisbop of Milan was despatched to tbc 
revolted city to appease tbe outbreak ; but Ms remonstrances were 
ineffectual ; and, after vainly endeavonriirg to overawe tbc disaffected, 
by tbe sack and conflagration of Bcnasco, a village to wMcb tbe van- 
I guard of tbe insurgents bad advanced, Napoleon hastened in person to 
PaMa, with fifteen hundred men and six field-pieces. Tbe gates of 
tbe city were blown open, and tbe revolted, consisting cMefly of 
undisciplined peasants, becoming alarmed, fled into tbe neigbboxudng 
fields, where, being pmsued by tbe cavaby, many of them were over- 
taken and put to tbe sword. Tire Preneb garrison, now bberated, 
was ordered into tbe presence of tire General-rrr-cMef. “ Cowards I 
be exclaimed, addressing them ; "I entrusted yon vutb a j)ost 
essential to tire safety of tbe army, and yon have abandoned it to a 
1 mob of wretched peasants, without a shew of resistairce.” Tbe 
Captain was tried by a council of war and shot. Tbe cMefs of tbe 
insm-rection were also banded over to a mibtary tribunal arrd shared 
tbe same fate ; and hostages were taken from tbe principal famibes of 
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LomWdy, »nd wjt lo r®ri*» to guarmtcc the future coaducl of Uirir 
countiTtnra. 

The qncUbf? of ihlt infurrteUoo hid the cfTcet of rwtenn^ quirt 
iround the imny, and of itnking • nluUnr term Into the whole of 
lulr. The occasion of 0»e rcroli wm a lieavy irihule, ju<t detnindctl, of 
a mtlliou itcrll^ for the wiqwrt of the army; the collection of which 
hid been ittcndetl with more than nece**ary opj»rr«Iotu Indcttl It 
wii the necca»ltlef, and not the j»nndplw, of the Kcptjhllc which 
idienated the afTcctions of the Italian* ; who were not prepared to ralue 
the liberty promUe<l them in the rrroch proclamatlotif at the immeme 
turn* demanded a« iti price. 

Toward* the end of May, Xapolcon ajpln raoTcd forward in punult 
of Beaulieu; whom he ctmlrirtd once more to midnut* a* at niemra, 
rc«perting the paisage of the rirer. On the 2^th, he mteted Breccia, 
and mancruvred to Induce a belief that he intended to cro«* the Mincio 
at reieWera j whither, aecorditigly,the Auttrian re^erre wa* drawn to 
oppo*c hi* pawage. In Ujc morning of the 30th, ItowcTcr, he a«lr*acrd 
by a rapid march to Borghetto; attacked the Austrian and Nni'ollun 
forte* po*ted there; and, after a tmart enpigmenu look the town. 
The enemy, retreating, trt Cre to tlic bridjte, one arch of which wa« 
destroyed; but Colonel Gardane, at the heail of t)»c grmadirr*, ihinr 
hlm*elf into the river; and tlie Austrian*, marmbenDg the teniUe 
column of I/xlI, InUantly quitted their ground. Tl»e l/rwlge wa* 
repaired with pUalu, and tlie army, without further re^iitanee, crowd 
the Minrio, and earned the war into the %*esrtlas 

At Yaleprio, an inridrot occurred which wa« near repaying the 
Anctrixn* for all ihrir irrerMr*. The rrmrh artsy, ©cco;^ in the 
pumut, hid jwwied through the tillage and were far la ulraflffe t «mI 
Xapoleoe, comideri&g that the wtnk of the dsr w-a> fuhhed. har) 
entered a chcteiu ftw the purpose ofnuag a focC^htth, «|^h had l<era 
pCTkcribcd to hia foe bewdache. Ihe eorp* ef Srbrtetiitlarff, *c*S*ec<f«! 

14 ruBamala, bearing the caanemdr, had menhed by the hft Itcnk */ 
the river lo »a«»t thesr C«sa*»drr*ia^L5rf; aad the o-Jraaced g^d. 

I «jpcaMhl»g the lawn, had peoereded *» fw a* the qncrtm 
1 jMurtr, before they nerc c^iwmd. The amtintl ee dssyhid baely 
f timr to elewe the ffitee, aad cry To mmff Herryts^r thrsarh the 
} |wdm brldid the hsave, whh he: ooebitrtco, t3i^>U3C<d 
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liorsc, and gallopin" ton'ard'^ the division of ^ta^'^-f-na, ^vliirh had nr)l 
crossed the river, and "was 1)11*^)' in jn'Cparing dituier. rai'-ed the alarm. 
The drums instantly heat njn and the AuMrians, little conteinplatitig 
lion' rich a prize had heeti Avilhin their gra‘'[’, j)ieeipitat< ly retired in 

the same direction as Beaulieu, on the line oi the Adige. It Ava- the 

danger here incurred that livst induced ^iapolcon to itu tifuto a corj^s 
of Guides, consisting of A'cterans of at lea'-t ten years servn-e, Avh<>-.e 
duty Avas to guard the person and (puirlers oi th«.; General-in-chief ; 
and Avho Avcrc seldom otherwise employed, e.vcej)t in eirrtun'>trnue>: 
rcq^uii'mg the irAost dclcnnined effort^ ol valour. J his hody wa‘‘ the 
germ of the celebrated Imirerial Guard. 'Jhe command w.ts entrusted 
to Major Bcssicres, next to Murat the best cavalry odiccr in the army, 
AA'ho subsequently became Dulce of Islria, and a Marshal <d hram e. 

On entering the territory of \’cinc<', Xapoletm, in order to jm tify or 
excuse infringement of the neutrality of that state, issued a proclama- 
tionj declaring, that he came not to interhue Avith the governmejit or 
customs of the people, hut solely to di-i\‘e out tin* tvoiqi-, of their jimlual 
circmics, the Austrians, Avho had found refuge Avithin the Bepnhlle : 
and that, Avhatcvcr Avas required for the use of tin; I'rcneh jinny, should 
be punctually paid for. The Senate \irged its non-interference ; but, 
haA-ing Avanted tlicpoAVcr to enforce its remonstrances against Beaulieu, 
AAdio Avas ab’cady in possession of several fortresses- and toAvns on the 
Venetian ievra Jinna, it could scarcely be expected tlml Xajmleon 
should liaAm entertained more scrupulous respect for local boundaries 
than his opponent, Avhcu that respect could only have redounded to the 
advantage of the latter. The State Avas, in fact, too Avcalc to pretend to 
dictate to either partyj and its Commissioners, after a slight Avastc of 
time in arguing the subject, consented to an arrangement, under Avhich 
the Frcucli AA'ere to occupy such of the ^^enctian dependencies as fell 
Avithin the line of the Adige, till after the expulsion of the Austrians; 
and the Senate Avas to supply the army Avith all ordinary proA-isions, at 
a price to he afterAvards settled. 

Wlhle Napoleon advanced to urge the siege of Mantua, IMasscna 
Avas directed, agreeably to the Venetian agreement, to taho possession 
of Verona, and to guard the passes of the Tyrol. With the exception 
of the citadel of j\Iilan, Avlrich was too feeble to be considered of much 
importance, and for the reduction of Avhich a small body of troops AA'as 
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cmnl «nF nm!, ^ « iJir ! • •*?> c1i M of tl \\ ♦‘nan^ 

<1 -lU lt\ fif cni tl t»at \ r‘^r(t,^r r''-n, a*- ! wa« 

1% rntnrr ftlmn»l imju« ^jaVt r j» *i i l->«rtr',«l eh c-^a! 
b to ('rf\ a' inlf pmilntU ft«< i nl 1 1 a t ’ vl~ a»r v, t-il 
ilmtlrrctl lljr citj liablt to !> f(tb onl I J fammr tn a «' rtrt (jurr' i' i 
rian\ plarr^ nf !«•*% (trincth mu! raid t It i« » lu-'rtl ( 'j a Ijnl c f 
fi>c or »ix It wjtnrr, rilln! tbr ♦vrajln, !>r*nrrn t) m 
dbr«, formnl !•> tlip watrr* of the Miticn, ard i« arrcuil h Itvhxr 
Ihkn or onl\ three of i'l jch were drf *'de«l \y rinrid r 

't‘»rlrc**e<. a«d the o'litr tno !n *, dnwl ndsr^ a»n! ! at'mr« 
iihe »jtc n 1 )«• and i »d tht air dunr;* the h ' r”''r’I * 

* xcenlm^K j>e»tild»tnl, (»j>rm1h t» •tfi"{;rr'* N^,*olc<n t^r-d 
tinfur till r>t\ in th« !»r{.it 4 nn of Jhh, raprr to nrn it l*r'' n 
I Jeiidu u ihdiH rm j\r la* ( xjvxtdl rnnf rrt I rr*« fr tilntn n% 



SUBMISSION OF NAPLES. 

though tliis consummation was not attained, the result was still impor- 
tant : all communication Avith the main land, except hy the cause- 
way defended hy the citadel, and named, Irom the ducal palace near 
it, La jFflworifa, was entirely cut off; so that the hloclcadc could he 
maintained with half the number actually cooped-up nuthin the walls. 
Drawing lines of circumvabation therefore round the fortress, and 
leading Serrurier -with eight thousand men to prosecute the siege, 
Napoleon retiuned to Milan, to reduce the citadel, and arrange some 
other pressing business connected uith lus position in Italy. 

At this period, the King of Naples, alarmed by the progress and 
successes of the French, sobcited an armistice ; which, as Iris secession 
from the allies would withdraw some valuable cavalry from the army 
of Beardieu, and would also prevent a diversion being made in that 
General’s favom* fruin the south, was readily granted. Genoa, where 
the intrigues of the Austrian minister and of the emissaries of England 
had incited the Imperial fiefs to insurrection, rvas soon humbled by 
Murat. Laimes reduced these districts ; virile Napoleon made a 
progress through Tortona, Piacenza, Parma, Reggio, and hlodena — 
the people ever'^where hailing him as the Liberator of Italy, arrd calling 
aloud for freedom — to Bologna, where the senators brought out their 
Golden Book, to shew him the names of his ancestors inscribed amonsr 
the most distinguished of their nobles. In short, the march of the 
French was everywhere a trimnphal procession. City ried with cit}' in 
doing honour to the victor, and in testifying the enthusiastic admiration 
which every class professed to feel for his extr-aordinary genius and the 
moderation of his conduct. 

At Fer-rara, which was one of the papal legations, and had been 
occupied hy Augereau, a Cardinal was talcen at the head of form 
hinidred men; who, being permitted to depart on Iris pai’ole, sent word 
shortly afterwards, when srmnnoned to return to head-quarters, that 
the Pope had absolved him fr’om his engagement — an assumption of 
the obsolete powers of dispensation which created considerable mirth 
among the Republican officers. 

The Holy See, deprived of all external support, and seeing the 
hopelessness of its condition, was now also solicitous for peace. An 
armistice was accordingly granted, nnder which the Pope was to pay 
twenty-one millron francs in money, to give up a hrmdred of the finest 
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I^rtufM alAlnn in the ga^krir* of the VmJcaa, mhA to forrmtUr 
ibe fortrrM of Ancona to the Frmcli ; «Ho arrro «t«o to remain tn 
pooemon of Ferrara, Bologna, and Uibino. 

A fcir dayi aAenrard«, if orat tnrpri*cd lAgbom, and ♦ciitd Koglltb 
mrrebandiM; there, to Uie raloe of tvclre mllHonf of franca. It had 
been Hoped tint many KngUdt alilpa wemid Hare been liVnrbe talien 
in the port ; but notice of the intended Ti«iutIon bail lees rteeimi 
a fear dart before, and they bad all »et aal! fer Corsica. 

The dtadcl of MUan rarrendeml on the SDtb of June, and imme* 
diatcly aAerrarda Napoleon returned to Mantua, and made an attempt 
to turprisc that fortreat; but fuHng in tlib, be turned bb anxloua 
tbougbta towarda the cloud urbtdt began to darlen the frontier of the 
'lyrol. 

' The AnttrUn goremment, baring beeome dlwatbSed with Beaullru, 
bad recently recalled him, and appointed MeUt to the te mpo r a ry 
eoenmand, till Wurmser could anire from the Upper Bbloe to fellrtr 
Mantua, and proaecnte the aritb more rigour. The aged Mania), 
rrbo traa eottd<lcred the beat general in the Amtrian army, bad Wn 
fembbed arltb tlurly tbonund mm from the army of the Bbiae t 
rrldelt, added to tbo*e aenl from the different dependeaeiet of the 
empire, the re mu ta railed by the Ccncraldn-cblef in bb progrrM, the 
remnant of Beaollru'a troops, and the gvriion of Mantua, nlied the 
force** at bl« command cm estering Italy to nearly a bumlrrd tbocnand 
men, TbI* number, compared to that of the Frrarb anar,rrldcb 
to^ wA 'nevAn *^JOTe iHrty men xaAirt VFt», appraotd 

to be orenrhelalng : and tt b rerUin that Napoleon did not ceeteca* 
|daSe the fearfid edd* entirely rritbont dlitruit. lie ww iLr 
time re du ml to act cm ibedrfembe, and lo mrteb the turn of ermt#, 
instead of *bi|dfig Ibem. Tbe dre^itar fpsnJ* of tie ywty 

began to feritrj and tie eld protrrb w* Isruitisiglir fcTwaSed to 
tie Ftenrb, tbit • Italy umt lie tomb cf tie Gaul.** 

Tosnud* tie md cf fair, WwTsmr bae! lard tb bead-s^'oertem At 
TVrsi!, idwre Inle Garda s »irrr be jwaetaVIrtl ib »b^e mrr, tsA 
lurpaerd UtArliefirU. lib jdta tv terssifd caaepiSmirar 
iman anammled. He dbrdrd Id* trteip* b&a tlrre liAb*. Hif !b^ 
naalHr HeW, ^3* ecderrd todemd tie Afire, nsd d.*br tie Frrsitli 
from Ymaas tie rlgit. aadcr to prwrrd Aem 
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tke Talley of CHesa to Brescia, and turning tlic roar of the Ihcnch 
army cirt off its repeat to IMilau ; while Wunnscr himself, wth the 
centre, proposed to advance hj' the jMincio, and raise the siege of 
Mantua, — which city ho considered to he the fixed point ol his 
adversary. The defect in these dispositions was jrrecisely that which 
had led to the first reverses of Bcatillcu. The different divisions of 
the army were separated without a possibility of supporting oi com- 
municating until each other; and thus, in cficct, the enemy had the 
option of aeguhing a local superiority at any single jioinl ol concen- 
tration. Isiapoleon was not. likely to overlook this hhiiidcr, nor to fail 
in drauing advantage from it. 

On the niglit o£ the 3 1st of July, Bonaparte ord«-cd that the siege of 
Mantua should he raised. The platforms and carriages of tlic besieging 
ti'am were therefore burned, the powder thrown into the water, the 
cannon spiked, and the shot bui’ied in the trenches. To resolve on 
this sacrifice reepured a degree of courage such ns few men ])ossess : 
but with Kapolcon all secondary ohjccls were invanahly made .sub- 
servient to Hs main purpose. abandonment of tbc blockade was 

so sudden, and axrparcntly so unpremeditated, that "Wnnuscr, on 
arriving at Mantua, found strong indications of a precipitate flight 
rather than a deliberate retreat. It was tbc wisb of Bonaparte that 
this should he Ids antagonist’s impression, forming as it did an 
' admirable mask for the designs the former had speedily to reduce to 
action. 

Tire right wing of the enemy was aheady debouching from the 
mountains ; and the valleys on both sides of the lake swarmed with 
Austrian troops. Augereau and Massena, leardng their rcar-girnrds at 
Borghetto and Peschiera, to defend, while it was possible, tlic line of 
the Adige, advanced upon Brescia. The division of D’iUlomamc 
rushed onward to meet B’Oeksay at Xionato ; while Sorofc proceeded 
to disengage General Guieux, Avho liad been left in a disadr’antacreons 
position at Sale. At Loiiato and Salo the Austrians were entirely 
routed; and Quasdonomch, finding Hmself insulated at Brescia, and 
conceiving, from the reports of his scouts, that tlie whole Trench army 
was advancing on him from different points, retreated with all 
possible haste towards Hs old quarters in the lyi'ol. Generals 
D Espinois and Herbin were left to pursue this flying column ; and on 
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marcli^ become tbe van^ and took tlie position. In tlicir anxiety to open 
a coimnnnication witb Quasdono-wicb, liowcvcr, the Impeiial Generals 
had extended theii- Kne too far to the right ; and thns weakened their 
centre so greatly, that Massena, who saw the opportunity, seized it for 
an attack, and pouring two columns upon Lonato broke the enemy’s 
line, and retook the post at the point of the bayonet. Tlic Auslriajjs, 
finding their line cut asunder, were stricken with teiTor arid dismay. 
The right attempted to push forward and join Quasdonowdeh; but were 
met by Soret returning fi-om Salo, and the. greater portion sm-rondcred. 
The left, under Liptay, was attacked by Angercan, and, being driven 
from Castiglione with much slarrghter, fled irr inextricable coirfusion in 
every direction that seemed for the moment to offer a chance of escape. 

Junot, who had attained the rank of Brlgadior-Gcncral, arrd Aide- 
de-camp to Napoleorr, greatly distinguished Irimsclf at the battle of 
Lorrato. Being ordered vith the company of Guides to pursue the 
Austrian cavalry, he overtook a regmreirt of Hussars, arrd making a 



detour, to avoid charging in their rear, took them in front, wounded 
the colonel, whom he sought to make prisoner, and at length, after 
beirrg surrounded, and killing six of the enemy with his own hand, 
fell covered with sahre cuts, arrd was thrown into a_ ditch for dead. 
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he called his imineroxts staff around him, ordered that the offiecr 
should be called in and his eyes unbandaged, in the midst of a scene 
resembling the state and bustle of the head-quarters of a Commandcr- 
in-cliief. “Wliat means this insolence?” he sternly exclaimed. 
^^Do you presume to beard the Gencral-in-chicf in the midst of his 
army ? I ndU hold all the officers of yom- division responsible for this 
insult. Begone— and inform those who sent yon, that unless ^ffithin 
eight minutes they lay domi their arms, I promise them no mercy. 
The Austrian, recognismg Napoleon, stammered out an apolog}’^ and 
withdrew j and witlnn the given time the whole corps, bclicffing they 
had been deceived Tcspecting the number of the Trench, laid down 
their arms — to discover, ■when too Late, that if they liad used tlic least 
prudence or precaution, notliing could have prevented Napoleon from 
becoming then* prisoner. 

ITurmser, meanwhile, had been occuihcd at ]\Iantua in fiunisliing 
supplies to the garrison, and sending troops in a vain pirrsuit of 
Serrurier, towards Marcaria. On the 4th, he learned the defeat of 
Quasdonowich, and the total destruction of the divisions sent to form 
a j'unction with him; and hastily recalling all the scattered portions 
of the army that were capable of being collected, he immediately 
advanced against Castiglione ; where Napoleon was now concenti-ating 
his forces, to strike a decisive blow and end the campaign. 

Before day-hght on the 5th, the French army, twenty thousand 
strong, occupied the heights of Castiglione. Serrurier, -uith his 
division of five thousand men, had been chrected to march all nisht 
from Marcaria, and fall on the rear of Wm-mser’s left at davm. It had 
been concerted, that the firing of tlris dirision should be the signal 
for battle. In order to give greater effect to the attach, the French 
army made a femt of retreating ; but, on the report of the first guns 
of the corps of Serrurier (who being ill had Ms place supplied by 
General Fiorella), the troops suddenly wheeled round and advanced 
briskly on the enemy. The little hill of Medole, in the midst of the 
plain, supported Wurinser’s left, and formed a strong position. Ver- 
diere and Marmont were ordered to take it; and at the fii-st charge 
the guns were deserted. Massena attacked tire right, Augereau the 
centre, and Fiorella the left flanlv. The Austrians were completely 
routed; their head-quarters were surprised by the cavalry, and 
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"Mr-n’iin nnd (lie battle of Cacttglionc, lias Idccu aptly termed by 
Xap'^lrnn liini'-f'If '• a revelation.” At Pavia, Cremona, Casal, INIo- 
«1' !!'*, Ferrara, and Pome, llic populace insulted the Prencli avlierercr 
tiny .a]>pr'arfd; and in !-oiuc places ro'^e in arms to expel them. At 
Ff rrara, r<])f'cially. Cardinal Mattel, tlie Arclibisliop, incited tlxc 
ciu/fus to rcvtdt, at\d look po'^'^o^ion of tlic citidcl, on v.’lucli he 
l.ni*;rd tl'.e banner of the Church. The Pope also sent a legato 
tbiilu r. in direct \iolation of the existing anni^tice. And the Yonetian 
(onvineed that the succe^-'; of the French n-ould destroy their 
ov.n oliu'crHiy. secretly a‘->isted the Austrians •with money and pro- 
M ’on-, 'J ))f pill -J- })>ro!Ji:rhout the coimtr}- openly preached a crusade 
or.' t tlic invader-, xvliom they characteiizcd as the enemies of God 
,* nd of jiriice, no le-- tlian of national and individual right. Cardinal 
.M.ntu alom* was called to account for these manifold defections. 
.Mt-r the defeat of Y mmscr, he -was aiTcstcd; and, being bron^lit 
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Wm-raser, after all Ms losses, was able to muster forty tliousand 
men ; so that Ws army, in point of numbers, was still superior to that 
of Napoleon. The abatement of courage and demoralization of the 
Austi-ian army, however, and the increased confidence with wliich such 
an unimagmed career of metory had inspired the French, rendered one 
battalion of the latter, in tiro opinion of competent judges, equal to 
foiu' of the former. But, however disheartened lus troops might be, 
the fortitude of Wrumser Irimsclf was unshaken. A reinforcement of 
twenty thousand soldiers was sent from Austria to enable him once 
more to take die field. At the head of tliirty thousand men he 
marched horn Trent, by the lower Adige, to relieve hlantua, which 
had been again invested by the French ; though, from the loss of their 
excellent besieging train, the operations of the troops were now limited 
to those of a blockade — so strict, however, that the enemy was kejit 
entirely wit hin the walls. Dartidowich, meanwliilc, was left with 
twenty-five thousand men at Boveredo, in chai'gc of the TjtoI : where 
an uivasion was apprehended from Moreau and Joiu'dan, who had 
made their way into the heart of Germany, by the banks of the Bhine. 
This separation of Wra-mser’s w^as another of those ill-ad\iscd projects, 
of the error of which it seemed nothing could convince the Austoian 
chiefs. 

Napoleon, whose army had been recruited nuth eight thousand 
troops from La Vendee, and consequently again amounted to thh-ty 
thousand men, instantly perceived the vantage gromid afforded liim ; 
and, suffering 'Wurmser to advance unmolested till the distance 
betwixt him and Davidowich was too ginat to permit then" coiimiu- 
nication with each other, he then collected liis forces, and prepared 
for a deadly spring upon tlie Austiian reserve. Lea'shnsr Kilmamc 
with three thousand men to cover the blockade of Mantua, he pro- 
ceeded to Verona, where, dividing his army on both hanks of the 
Adige, he executed a march upon Boveredo, of such celerity, as could 
only have been rendered credible by its accomphsliment. 

The battle of Boveredo commenced at day-break on the 4tli of 
September. Before approaching the town it was necessary to force the 
strongly entrenched camp of Mori, which after a brave defence was 
effected by the division of Vaubois; which pushed on, after this 
success, in the direction of Trent. General Pigeon with the vanguard 
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defeat of wuemseh. 

Ids army by dividing it; and Bonaparte, by a march of sixty miles m 
two days, through a difficult country, at a bad season, and without 
baggage or provisions, returned from Trent to Piimolano, suiirnscd 
and^ defeated the Austrian van there; and, being now entirely 
exhausted, halted for the night at the village of Cismonc. Here, half 
dead with hunger and fatigue, the Gcncral-in-chiof was glad to partake 
Avith a private soldier a ration of bread for his supper a circumstance 
of which the soldier lived to remind him after he became Emperor. 

On the next day Napoleon advanced to Bassano, u'hcre a battle, 
vuth the same result as all that had iirccedcd it, was fought on the 8th. 
Six thousand men surrendered. Quasdonowich, with foiu- thousand 
others, escaped to Eruili ; and Wurmser, who, out of the sixty’ thou- 
sand soldiers noth whom a few days previously he had quitted Trent, 
had but sixteen thousand remaining, was looking anxiously in every 
dh'cction for the means of crossing the Adige, to take refuge, ns a last 
resort, m Mantua. The situation of the Marshal was the most 
unhappy and critical that can be imagined. Cut off from all communi- 
cation with Germany, the flower of liis army destroyed, his baggage 
and artillery lost, and the French manoemTing to surround him — 
notliing but a mistake could have saved even a remnant of his troops. 
The commanding officer at Legnano, conceiving tiiat the attempt 
to cross the river would be made at Verona, hastened thitlier with 
his corps, leaving the bridge standing at the position he liacl quitted; 
and, consequently, affording the Anstiians an opportunity, of which 
they availed themselves, to pass there vdthout interruption. After a 
series of skirmishes, almost iniracnlons escapes, and difficulties of tlic 
most perplexing and harassing description, Wurmser was at length 
enabled to throw himself into Mantua. In one of the conflicts of this 
period, Napoleon was for a moment siUTOunded by the Austrians; and 
had only time to turn round and clap spitrs to liis horse, to whose 
speed he owed his safety, ere Wurmser arrived on the spot. The 
brave veteran, informed by an aged female of the presence and flight 
of Hs adversary, sent every way in pxu-Aiit’ of him; with special 
directions, however, to talce liim alive. 

The last stand made by the Austrian General was immediately 
below the walls of Mairtua, in the suburb of St. George. Here, on the 
15th of September, after immense slaughter, the French drove the 
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command. His troops more in good condition, -svcll fed, cloUicd, and 
paid; elated with the in-odigios they had performed; prond of their 
omi prowess, and confident in the shill and good fortune of their 
Leader, The advance of the Austrians, therefore, Avas regarded hy the 
soldiers Muthont apprehension, and merely as oficring a liigher ground 
for the acquisition of glory; though tlicsc sanguine hopes were not 
generally shared hy the ofilccr.'^. The population, too, of the various 
States occuihcd hy the Trench, wa.s disposed to malcc common cause 
with the Ecpnhlicans, and oflcrcd to furnish the Commandcr-in-chicf 
with several volimtccr corps to keep in check the Icmcs of the Pope. 

On the 2nd of November, Alvinzi with fifty thousand men crossed 
the Piavc, and marched upon Bassano, itiassena, who was posted 
there, and deshed to avoid a battle and gain time, slowly fell hack 
on Vicenza; where, being joined hy Napoleon and the division of 
Angereau, an engagement took place on the .Olh, which compelled 
the Austrians to rccross the Brenta: hnt Napoleon, unable to take 
advantage of his success, cautiously retreated to A’evona. Here he 
arrived in time to rally the dhdsion of Vauhois, and to secure the 
positions of Montehaldo and Bivoli from falling into the hands of the 
enemy. Tlie corps of Vauhois, ha-ving been attacked hy Handounch at 
Trent, had been diivcn thence, and xiasscd the stronghold of Galliano 
in. total disorder. At Bivoli, the Goneral-in-chief remewed them. 
" Soldiers t” he exclaimed, ‘^'^you have displeased me. You have 
shewn neither courage nor constancy; hnt have yielded positions, 
where a handM of men might have defied an army. You are no 
longer Trench soldiers. Let it he UTitten on their coloius — ‘ They no 
longer form part of the Ai-my of Italy.’” Tliis severe rebuke affected 
, the sturdy soldiers to tears. A gloomy silence pervaded the ranks for 
a moment , hnt a relentmg glance was observed m N'apoleon’s eye, 
and a veteran exclaimed; ‘^General! place us once more in the van; 
you shah then judge whether we belong to the Army of Italy.” This 
request was subsequently compHed mth; and, during tlie remainder 

of the campaign, no regiments were more distingnished flian the 39tli 
and the 85th. 

The Tjn-ol, and all the country between the Brenta and the Adige, 
was now in the occupation of Alvinzi; who forthwith took up a posi- 
j tion upon the heights of Galdiero, on the left hank of the Adige, nearly 
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was lost. After passing a sliovl distance down llie road, however, (he 
troops were suddenly wheeled to the left, ordered to march down the 
Adige, before dami rcnclicd Konco, where Andreossi had already pre- 
pared a bridge for theii- passage, and, witli the fir.^l ray.s of morning 
on the 15th, found themselves at the head of the dykes of Areola, in the 
enemy’s rear. The plan of the Commander-in-chief began now to he 
understood. Pindiirg himself unable to storm the position of Alvinzi 
in front, he had turned it, and brought the battle to a field where the 
bravery of a few would be of more avail than any strength derived 
from numbers. Hopes of adetory returned, and every man vowed to 
surpass his former deeds in order to secure it. 

The morasses, which spread over the country ahoul Areola, arc 
traversed from Ronco h)’- three causeways ; one leading towards erona, 
another to Villa Nuova, through the village of Areola, and the third 
to Albarcdo. These roads had been left unguarded by the Austrians, 
as impracticable for military operations — Abdnzi contenting himself 
nuth ordering them to be visited by patrols thrice a day. Upon 
these the French now entered. The skirmishers of the centre column 
reached the bridge of Areola urrpcrccivcd, about five irr lire rnonring. 
Witli sucb secresy and celerity, indeed, had the whole manceruTo 
been executed, that the enemy had not the least suspicion of a move- 
ment till the two battalions of Croats, stationed at the bridge as a corps 
of observation, received a voUcy of Freneb shot. The bridge was 
defended with tivo pieces of cannon, so placed as to enfilade the 
causeway. These returned the fire of the advancing column so licaHly, 
that the leading files fell hastily hack, Abdiizi, being informed of this 
attack, treated it at first as a mere affair of light troops; hut as the 
day advanced, he could perceive fr-om tire heights of Caldicro and the 
neighbouring steeples, that the French were in force upon all the 
dykes: yet still, he could not believe that Napoleon had quitted 
Verona, to trust the fate of Iris army to that wilderness of morasses. 
He ordered a division to advance, however, upon each of tire cause- 
ways, and to drive all they might encormter into the river, hlasscna, 
who commanded the column upon the left dyke, suffered Iris opponents 
to advance for some distance; then, charging furiously, broke iheh' 
ranlcs, and took a great number of prisoners. 

To be able to debouch upon the enemy’s rear, it was necessary to 
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ABCOLA. 


gain possession of Areola ; and every nerve was accordingly strained 
to accompHsli this object: but the firing was incessant, and the 
troops were unable to sustain it. As a last eifort, Napoleon seized a 
standard, rushed upon the bridge, and planted it there, amid a storm 
of bullets. The grenadiers who followed him had half cleared the 
bridge, when a fresh body of Austrians arrived, and the fire flashed 
with redoubled flerceness. The rear of the French column fell 
back, and those in front, finding themselves unsupported, also gave 
way; but no consideration of their O'wn danger could make them 
abandon their General. They seized liim by the arms, the hair, and 
the clothes, and dragged him from the bridge through heaps of dead 
and dying — tlnough a tempest of fire and smoke. In the confasion of 
the moment, Napoleon was pushed ofi" the causeway into the morass, 
where he sank to the middle. The Austrian soldiers were akeady 
between him and his men j but the latter instantly missed then.* chief. 
A wild cry arose, Forward, to save the General ! ” A rush was made 
towards the bridge — impetuous — irresistible. Another party plunged 



into tlie stream, and, wading through, attacked the enemy in the 
rear, and tlncw them into confusion. Nothing could withstand the 


A.RCOLA. 

motives wMcli actuated liim ou the 15th, repeated the same retrogi-ade 
movement. 

On the 17th, it having been ascertained that Davidovdch had not 
yet moved, the French returned at daybreak to the ■well-contested 
bridge. The battle proceeded as on the two pre-vdous days; tiU 
Napoleon, by a stratagem, gave it a deteiminate character. The 32nd 
regunent was placed in ambuscade in a bed of ■willows bordering the 
rivulet; and, upon the column which occupied the Areola causeway 
falling back, it rose in the rear of the pursuing Austrians, fhed a 
volley, and charging -with the bayonet, pushed the dense corps (con- 
sisting of about three thousand Croats) into the morass, where most 
of them perished. Massena, on the left, after various changes of 
fortune, charged at the head of his division, ■with his hat on the point 
of Ms sword for a standard, and, after dreadful carnage, routed the 
column opposed to him. 



t noon Napoleon, again in possession of Ainola, received a return 
o the prisoners ; and, after calculating the losses of the euemv he 
cone uded that the disparity in niunbers of the two aimies had been so 
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to Bassano; Davidoincli, on learning tlie fate of Ins Coniniancler-in- 
cHef, hastened back to Trent ; and Wimnscr, seeing no prospect of 
being speedily extricated from Mantua, put his troops upon half- 
rations, determined to hold out to the last cxti'emitjL 

Tnro months elapsed before the recoininenccnient of hostilities. The 
intei'Tal "was employed by the Trench General, in erecting those 
districts which had exhibited the best faith towards Trance, and the 
strongest desire to free themselves from the tlii'aldom of thcii' ancient 
masters, into independent States. Bologna, Tcrrai-a, Beggio, and 
Modena were constituted a Bepublic under the name of the Cispadane, 
from then’ situation to the south of the To; and the proiinccs of 
Lombardy a Commonwealth, called the Transpadane ; both of wliich 
were shortly afterwards united as the Cisalpine Bepubhe. Na- 
poleon has been taxed with bad faith in organizmg these Italian 
States ; wliich, it is alleged, were consti’ucted merely to serve a 
temporary purpose, in gi^’ing the Trench a hold on the frdelity and 
services of the Italians, in opposition to their former Austrian lords, 
and in order to alarm and weaken the native Princes and the Pope. 
If liis motives, however, may he judged from his acts, there appears 
little reason to question his sincerity, or to doubt that liis object wa§ 
the permanent settlement of the governments wliich he assisted to 
establish. The Constitutions wliich were fi’ained under liis eye 
partook hi no degree of the early errors of the Trench Bevolution; 
hut were iiiilueiiced tluoughout hy reason and moderation. The 
nohles, though deprived of their feudal claims and titular dignities, 
Avere subjected to no incapacities. The Chinch was but slightly 
interfered with, and that in temporal matters alone; and, in tlie 
administi'atioii of justice, no distinctions or disqualifications were 
recognised, but all classes were held to he equally entitled to pro- 
tection or punishment. Liberty itself, be reminded die deputies, 
ndthout obedience to the law, can exist in name only. “ Never 
foiget, he added, “ that laws are mere nullities, without being sup- 
ported and enforced.” He advised that attention should be paid to 
then iiniitary organization; and congratulated them on being more 
foitimate than Trance, in arriving at -freedom without passing through 
the ordeal of revolution. 

The Italians themselves were delighted Avith the frankness of the 
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replace all his recent losses, proceeded warily in arranging his fixture 
operations. He disposed Iris army in the most effective manner, to 
tahe advantage of whatever circumstances might arise. Joubert, with 
a strong division, occupied Montebaldo, Rivoli, and Corona, the latter 
post being covered with entrenchments; General Hey was at 
Hezenzano ; the lakes of Garda, Maggiore, and Como, were secured 
by gun-boats ; Serrurier was left at Mantua to maintain the blockade ; 
and Augereau had orders to watch the line of the lower Adige. The 
reserve, under Massena, was concentrated at Verona; whence it 
might be marched with the greatest rapidity to any point chosen by 
Alv in zi for lus main attack. The Homagna frontier was defended by a 
Lombard legion, gratefully raised by the Transpadane Hepublic. 

Previously to his descent, the Austrian General despatched a trusty 
agent to communicate with Wmmser : he was arrested as a spy, 
however, while passing the last sentinel of the blockading army. 
Terror induced this person to confess that he had swallowed liis 
instructions, enclosed in a ball of sealing-wax. His stomach was made 
to surrender its contents ; and a small letter, written in a minute hand, 
and signed by the Emperor himself, was found ; in which "Wurmser 
was commanded not to capitulate, but to hold out to the last extremity, 
in expectation of rehef; and if compelled to abandon Mantua, to 
accept no conditions, but to cut his way through the besieging forces, 
and put himself at the head of the Papal army. Immediately 
afterwards the Imperial troops began to advance. 

On the 7th of January, Alvinzi, at the head of fifty thousand men, 
removed Ins head-quarters fi'om Bassano to Hoveredo; and Provera, 
with a division twenty thousand strong, proceeded by the lower Adige 
to Padua. The usual Austrian system for the ensuing campaign 
was thus developed. These fatal double plans of operation seem 
indeed to have become articles in the military creed of the Empire, 
which it was esteemed better to fall martyrs in upholding, t hn-n to 
relinquish and live. On the 12th, a sph-ited action took place at 
St. hlichel ; but not of such a land as to warrant Napoleon in adopting 
a decisive course. On the 13th, it rained all day : the troops were 
kept under arms ; but it was still doubtful in wbat direction they ought 
to march. At ten that evening, despatches arrived from Jouhert, who 
had been engaged from monring, at Corona, with numerous forces of 
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tlie enemy liad not yet arrived, j and, consequently, than an inunediate 
attack -would be so greatly to the advantage of the French, as to render 
victory almost certain. Jouhert, who had already evacuated the chapel 
of St. Mark, on Monte-Magnone, and was about to abandon the 
plateau of Fivoli when Bonaparte came up, was ordered immediately 
to resume his position, and to drive back the column of D’Ocksay, 
which was cautiously folio-wing his retreat. The heights, meanwhile, 
were furnished -with artillery, and everything prepared for a vigorous 
attack at dawn. 
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i-hc filing commenced -ivith a regiment of Croats, about foiu- in the 
morning of the 14tli; and before sun-rise D’Ocksay’s colrunn was 
repulsed as far as the middle region of INIonte-Magnone. The battle 
became general at nine j and the left of the French was shortly 
aftenvavds broken. Flapolcon galloped to Massena’s division, wliich 
lia\ ing marched all night was snatcliing a moment of rest in the village 
''f Bivoh. lie had but to speak, when they started into action, and 





SKIRMISHES, 


•woimded, which must have been very numerous, tliirteen thousand 
prisoners and nine pieces of caimon. 

The action had not ceased, when Eonaparte heard that Provera had 
passed the Adige at Anghiari, and was in full march upon Mantua. 
Sinrounded by peril, there was but an instant for decision. Leaidng 
Massena, Murat, and Joubert to complete the victory, and pursue 
Alvinzi, Napoleon instantly set off, witli four regiments, to prevent, if 
possible, Provera ffom effecting the deliverance of Wurmser, or an 
entrance for liis own troops into the beleaguered city. It was three 
in the afternoon when the Prench battalions quitted the heights of 
EivoK. They had then forty miles to go, and the roads were flooded, 
and like a morass ; but, by marchiug aU night and all next day, they 
arrived before Mantua nearly as soon as the Austrians, who had not 
advanced without molestation : Augereau, though he had been too 
late to prevent the enemy fi-om crossing the river, had hung upon 
their rear, and interrupted their progress. At the bridge of Angliiari 
he took fifteen hundred prisoners: and several sldi-mishes ensued 
during the kibsec[uent march, in all of which time, at least, was 
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LA FAVOllITA. 

for the futiu-e.” This anecdote is repeated here, because it has been 
related by Mx. Locldiart, though somewhat differently to the French 
version. It has, however, an air of improbability. Hcflccting on the 
duties and responsibilities of a Commander-ni-chief, wc should be led 
to stigmatise such connivance at a breach of necessary discipline as a 
participation in its crimhiality. 

Provera, hr the meantime, contrived to send a boat across the lahe 
to concert measui'cs with iFurmscr for the relief of tire garrison. 
Accordingly, as sooir as it was daylight on the IGth, 'W^urnrscr made a 
sortie at La Favorita. Napoleon, during the night, however, had 
posted General Victor with the foiu* regiments brought fronr Bivoli, 
so as to preveirt a junction betsveen the garrison and the relieving 
army. While Serruiier, therefore, with the blochading troops was 
engaged with Wui'inser, Victor attacked the division of Provera. 
The battle was obstinately contested. The 57th demi-brigadc here 
acquh'ed the name of Terrible. Alone it rushed nith the bayonet 
; upon the Austrian line, bearing back or overthroAnng all that dared to 
^ oppose it. The confusion wrought in the ranks of the enemy by the 
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TREATY FOR CAriTULATION. 


put upon lialf rations ; and ail the liorses within the walls had been 
eaten. Tliis Napoleon IcneWj hoin the prisoners taken at La La- 
Torita. Tlao ganison was, therefore, summoned to surrender; hut 
the high-spiiited jMarshal answered, that he had provisions for a 
twelvemonth. This pardonable vaunt could he sustained, however, 
hut for a few days; at the end of wliich he sent his cliief aide-de-camp. 
General Klenau, to the head-quarters of Serrurier, with proposals for 
capitulation. The usual, hut perfectly understood, artifices of such 
occasions were employed. The envoy spoke of the great resoru’ces of 
his chief, and the power he still possessed to protract the siege, unless 
honourable tenns were gi'anted. The inteiuuew took place in a tent at 
Rovcrhclla. A French officer was present during the conference, 
sitting unobserved in a corner, wi'apped in his military cloak. As the 
discussion proceeded, he came to the table, and taldng a pen, employed 
himself in uniting marginal notes on the paper containing the Austrian 
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]' ^ j'V* ^‘'I^>"th. turning to Klenau, who in all likelihood had 

lum r,n a. mare camp ^ecrt•tary, he said: “ dlu'sc arc the con- 
villin- to mant the Marshal, vhn^c age, hravciy, and 
^ ‘‘‘1 hf.nonr.'ihle { ajjludatiim. He may have 

7 > "".it !:>■ dekxy a v.ee!:. or a month, no worse ‘hall 

• -■» hu-:. Hll ];im. meanuhtl", that Genera! Bonaparte is 
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PASSAGE OE THE SENIO. 

mimbex, coimiiaiided by La Hoz. Tlie bead-(iuarters of these ti’oops 
was now fixed at Iinola ; a little in advance of wliicli, a Papal army, 
of about eight thousand men, lay encamped, to dispute the passage 
of the river Senio. This force, which was headed by Cardinal Busca, 
the Homan Secretary of State, was but little calculated to oppose 
effective resistance to the progress of the French soldiers. It consisted 
of but a few regular troops, intermingled with undisciplined peasants, 
collected by the imging of the tocsin, and officered by monies, who ran 
through the lines with crucifixes in their hands, exhorting the men to 
fight bravely for tlieir country and their faith. 

The whole of Hoinagna was soon in a state of fanatic delirium. 
Prayers, processions, indulgences, and even mh-acles were resorted to, 
to sanctify the cause of the Holy See, and excite the people against 
the national enemies. Napoleon, to allay this ferment, issued the 
following proclamation; — “The French army which has entered the 
territory of the Pope, will protect the religion and people of the 
country. The French soldier bears in one hand a bayonet, the sure 
harbinger of victory; and with the other offers to the inhabitants 
of every town and village in his march, peace, protection, and 
seemity.” 

A foretaste of the quahty of their antagonists was given to the 
French troops at Iinola. As they were setting guard, on the evening 
preifiously to theh crosshig the Senio, a flag of truce was sent by 
the Lord Cardinal to the Commander-in-chief, vdth a declaration that 
“ If the French army continued to advance, it would be fired upon.” 
Tliis tin-cat excited much laughter among those whom it was intended 
to frighten ; a polite answer was, however, returned, to the effect, that 
“ The French troops did not vish to expose themselves to the thunders 
of the Cardinal, and were, therefore, about to take up theh quarters 
for the night.” 

At four on the following morning, the cavahy of General Lannes 
passed die river, unobserved, at a ford, about a league and a half above 
the position of the Eoman troops ; and was enabled to attack them in 
the rear, wliilc his infantiy crossed the bridge and charged in front. 
The enemy was routed, lea-ring their artihery and baggage on the field, 
j Four or five hundred men, including several monks, who died clasping 
j the crucifix, were killed. Tlie Cardinal- General escaped. Faenza 
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jewels, amounted in value to several millions of francs. Previously to 
the arrival of the French, these riches had been sent to Rome : stiU the 
property left, and appropriated by Napoleon to the use of the army, 
exceeded a million. The Madonna was forwarded to Paris, to grace 
the Museum ; but was restored at the date of the first Concordat, and 
may stid be seen, enclosed by the Cam Santa, in her original 
sanctuaiy. 

Everywhere it was an object with Napoleon, by generous ti’catment 
and courtesy, to disabuse the people of the cml reports which had been 
disseminated respecting loim. Some French recusant priests, of whom 
several thousands had found an asylum in the Roman States, on tlie 
proscription of Christianity by the Convention, came in despair to tire 
French head-quarters to submit to their fate. Contrary to theh 
expectations, they were received with kindness, and dismissed with 
presents and promises of protection and a day or two afterwards, the 
General issued a proclamation, commanding the ar'my to treat them 
as friends and countrymen; and desiring the bishops, ecclesiastical 
chapters, and conventual bodies, as they valued his friendship, to 
supply them freely with the means of subsistence and comfort. 

An indirect menace was about this time held out by the Cornt of 
Naples, in order to deter the French from advancing on the Holy 
City. Prince Pignatelli, who attended the camp of Bonaparte m the 
double capacity of Neapolitan minister and spy, obtained an internew 
with the Commander-in-chief, and, assuming an ah of great mystery, 
shewed him a letter from the Queen of the Two Sicilies, proposing to 
march an airny of thh-ty thousand men to protect tlie Pontiff. It is 
well;” said Napoleon, “I will repay yom- confidence vith its lilie.” 
ihe portfoho of papers relating to the affahs of Naples was brought in, 
^d a despatch, dated in the preceding November, handed to the 
Prmce in wHch the contemplated movement was not only antici- 
pated, but a pro^sion made for marching Wenty-fiye thousand men 
to ^e capital of Naples, and diiying the Idng to his island of Sicily, 

It should be attempted. Pignatelli was satisfied ; and the project of 
armed interference was heard of no more. 

The pamc, wHch the news of Busca’s flight and Colh’s smrender 
had occasioned in Rome, resembled the days of Alaric. The armed 
peasantry throughout the coimtry concealed theh muskets, and fled ia 
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retimiecl to Slmitua to prcpai-e for cnrryin- flic Y'.nr ngain^-t AuMr'ui 
into tlie Emperor’s hereditary Stales. 

So entii-e had been the subjugation of Italy, that it sc(>med unnercs- 
sary to use much precaution against any latent designs Y'hieh might 
he cherished by its rulers. Venice alone was in a condition to render 
effectual assistance to the enemies of Erance ; and therefore the only 
power dish-usted hy Napoleon, or the intentions of v/hich he deigned 
to challenge. The Doge had for some time been raising and dis- 
ciplining new levies, and had now at his disposal an army of fifty 
thousand men, consisting chiefly of bravo, hardy, lialf-rivilized 
Sclavonian mercenaries. Bonaparte demanded the rc.nsons of this 
extraordinary display; and was answered, that the Sojiatc sought only 
to maintain a perfect neutrality. Aware of the jealousy with which 
his conquests had been regarded by this nucicnl Bepuhlic, and of the 
covert assistance her government had rendered to the Austrians, 
Napoleon could not hut suspect her sincerity; and seized the occasion 
to make laio-\nr Ins determination, in case the jnacific jmlicy which had 
been avowed should he changed in his absence. “ Bcmain nenter,” 
he said to the cuvoy ; “ but sec that your neutrality he indeed 
impartial. Things that might have been forgiven while I was in Italv, 
win be mipardonable when I am in Germany. If any insurrection 
occrur in my rear, to cut off my communications or intercept my 
detachments, be sui'e that I udll take ample ^'cngcancc. The same 
hour that exliibits the treachery of Venice, shall terminate her 
independence.” And lest tliis declaration should not be suflicient, he 
placed ten thousand men in garrison, to act as an army of observation 
and defence, in the several toums and fortresses on the line of the 
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The Erench took the field in the beginning of jMarcli. A rciirforcc- 
ment of twenty thousand men, from the anny of the Samhre and 
Meuse, under die conunand of General Bernadette, having been 
received since the defeat of Alvinzi, Napoleon was now at the head 
of fifty thousand troops, exclusive of die corps of observation intended 
to be left in Italy. With tins anny — the largest which he had j^et 
led he proceeded to the frontier of the Erionl ; where the Austrians, 
once more recruited to sixty thousand men, were preparino- for a 
sixth campaign. The Archduke Charles, who, by the defeat of 



a drvimmer was nearly engnlplred. He was rescued, however, by a 
suttler’s wife, who swam after hhn — an act of coinage wliich w'as 
rewarded by Napoleon with the gold chain from his ncch. On the 
morning of the 16th, the Austrian and French armies confr'onted each 
other near Valvasona — the former being drawn up on the left, tire 
latter on the right, bank of the TagHamento. Prince Charles had 
disposed his artillery and riflemen in such a manner as to render any 
attempt to pass the river extremely hazardous ; and his cavahy was 
marshalled in two lines prepared to charge any troops that might risk 
the passage, while they should be yet in the confusion of landing. 
Napoleon had recourse to a stratagem to disconcert the enemy’s plans. 
After a brief and ineffective cannonade, the French soldiers ceased 
firing, piled their arms, and formed theh bivouacs. The Archduke, 
knowing that his opponents had marched all night, imagined they 
were taking up a position, and therefore withdrew from the bank of 
the river to his camp. Two hours afterwards, however, when all had 
settled into profound quiet, the French suddenly resumed their arms, 
and forming into line, hastened to the bank of the river, plunged in, 
and, ere the astonished Austrians were able to make any disposition to 
oppose them, were already in order of battle on the left bank. The 
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ALAKM AT VIENNA. 


the Save, the Drave, and the Julian and Noric Alps, and been victors 
in ten engagements. Vienna itself "was hut sixty leagues from Bona- 
parte’s head-quarters. 

The news of these successive disasters caused the gi’eatest con- 
sternation in the Austrian capital. The most valuable effects of its 
inhabitants, and of the govcrment, together with all public papers and 
documents of importance, were packed up for transportation into 
Hungary. The Danube was covered with passage-boats, ffeighted 
with the nobility and tire wealth of the nation. jfHnong those who 
were thus about to be expatriated was the Ai'chduchess hlaria Louisa, 
the future Empress of the French — then five years and a half old. 
To heighten the confusion and inseciuity of the period, die people 
began to manifest a spirit of discontent agauist the ministers ; who, it 
was complained, though entirely nfithout the means of arresting the 

progress of the French arms, adopted no measui’es calculated to lead 
to a peace. 

The sitaation of Bonaparte was not without difiiculty and danger. 
On entering Germany, he had expected the co-operation on the Rhine 
of the armies of Moreau and Hoche, which, it had been aiuanged, 
should open the campaign at the same time that the army of Italy 
crossed the Piave; and, having advanced into the heart of Germany, 
a 1 the ti-oops of the Eepirblic were to unite under die walls of Vienna.' 

le 31st of March, despatches from Paris announced that Napoleon 
must rely solely on his own strength and resoui-ces ; a Aversion by the 

1 ^I’^pi'ficticable. It seemed that the Directory 

la reso ved to sacrifice the best interests of France, together with the 
lavest of her troops, rather than entinst the command of such a 
poveitnl force to a smgle general; and he the most successfid, and 
suspected to be most ambitious and daring, of the Republican leaders, 
liere was also other news which disturbed the Commander-in-cHef. 

i-omT by Joubert, had collected the 

of Rn/ ° ‘li’^sion, and, descending fiom the Tyinl into the plains 

defeated • TTu that the French had been 

W , Charles was ad.a„ci.g, at the head of 

Senate of Venice &WW 'l™“‘ion. The 

omce. fatally fc, «s otvn existence, eagevly caught at this 
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exist, I beg you to rest assured of my distinguished consideration and 
esteem.” 

To second tliis overture for negociation, Napoleon determined to 
push forward towards Vienna. At Friesach, the rearguard of the 
enemy was beaten, and piusued thence to Neumarck. Here the 
Prince hhnself had taken a position to defend the passes ; but, after 
losing tlu'ee thousand men, and exposing himself to great personal 
danger, he relinquished the post and continued his retreat. In order 
to gain time, however, to effect a junction with General Kerpen, who 
was advancing with the remnant of his division and some recruits, by 
the cross roads horn the Tyrol, the Archduke sent a flag of truce to 
request a suspension of arms for twenty-fom hours. Guessing his 
intention, Napoleon rephed that they might fight and negociate at the 
same time. After sustaining a succession of disasters at Unzmaikt, 
Judenbm'gh, and Gratz, the Austrians no longer maintained a war 
of posts ; but, by forced marches precipitated their retreat, resolving 


to collect the remaining strength of the Emphe, and fight the last 
battle for national independence before the gates of Vienna. 

On the 7th, the French head -quarters were at Leoben, where 
Generals Bellegavde and Merfeld presented tliemselves -with a note 
from the Emperor, deshing an armistice, tiff prehminaries might be 
arranged for a definitive peace. Tliis was granted the same evening; 
and a senes of mbsequent negocktions ended in the provisional treaty 
of Leoben, whidi was signed on the 18th of April, 1797. In this 

l^^d set dorni as the first article, 
lat Uie Emperor recognised the French Eepubhc. « Strike that 

*t ’ ’ the Republic is like the sun, which shines by 

1 s own light : none but the blind can fail to see it. We ai-e om- own 
^ . tcis, and nill establish what government we please, vdthout the 
interference of any person whomsoever.” 

ihe enctian outbreak, to which iireiious allusion has been 
made, commenced on Easter Sunday, the 16th of April. At Verona 
1^= pnests, forgetting thek mission of universal peace and chaiity, 

ineritorim^i!''V'^^ 1 peoplc, that it was permitted, and even 

rallvin- cn* 'Hie tocsin was iung, and the 

Moiul-rv four'l "Heath to the French!” On 

iimdred of the sick were nuu-dered in the hospitals. At 
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strength to force you to respect the first nation in the world? Tlie 
blood of my brethren in arms shall be avenged. There is not a 
single French battalion, which, when charged vith that generous 
mission, will not feel tlnice the eourage and strength necessaiy for 
your punishment. 

“ If you do not instantly disperse the mobs and suppress the 
tumults vi,thur your territories, — if 5 >-ou do not at once arrest and 
deliver into my hands the authors of the murders wliich have been 
committed, — ^war is declared. I give you twcnty-foiu* hours for com- 
pliance with these demands. Should you render war necessary, do 
not imagine that, like the brigands you have armed, the French 
soldier vuU ravage the fields of the innocent and unfortunate people 
of the Terra-firma. No,* they will be protected, and their owners 
shall bless the crimes that have obliged the French army to release 
them from your tjuannical sway.” 

News of the true state of affairs had preceded the French envoy. 
It was already known in V enico, that General Victor was investing 
Verona; that Augereau, ha%ung returned from Paris, was marching 
towards the Lagune with a strong division; and that the Ai’chduke 
Charles, having shared the fate of Beaulieu, of Wirrmsor, and of 
Alvinzi, Austria had been compelled to sue for peace. When Junot 
presented himself, the Senators were therefore in desj)air. They 
mnbled themselves to the dust before him, and laid hold of every 
p etext to excuse then treachery. A deputation was despatched to 
apo eon to offer any reparation he might require. Large sums of 
0 ey were tendered to all who were thought to possess influence with 
, purse of seven millions of francs was offered to himself. All 

0 ers, however, were rejected vdth scorn and contemirt. “If 
you could proffer me the ti-easm*es of Peru,” he exclauned; “if you 
• your whole teiTitory with gold, the atonement would be 

insu cient for the French blood that has been ti-eacherously shed.” 

e i i-cnch mmister was recaUed from Venice , a declaration of 
*3 A ^^■®'=tions were given to the soldiers to cast down 

VenotT^ Mark-the ancierrt emblem of 

found displayeT^^ ^dHage where it should be 

tidings feU like a death summons upon the dismayed 
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FALL OF VENICE. 


munber of tlie inliabitants, who rejoiced in tlie downfall of tlie despotic 
oligarchy which had so long tyrannized over them. 



^ ^^d the Corinthian horses from the gates of 

oges palace, together vith twenty of the best pictui-es, and 
^ e vmdi-ed valuable manuscripts, were seized and sent to Paris. 
wpTf. ^ twelve frigates, and several smaller vessels, 

tbrpp Toulon ; and a contribution was levied of 

0 firancs in gold, and the same amount in naval and 

mihtaiy stores. 

the treaty of Leoben, Napoleon, leaving 

^ntboi-korA 1 by General Clarke, who had been 

settle the Directory, returned to Italy, to 

garrisons and ai-r attend to the condition of the several 

founded PcpubHcr^'' had arisen in his newly- 

i-pubbes. Ho set out on the 20th of April, and being 
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JEALOUSY OF TltF, milECTOllY. 

foitunato. But die operalions anil liriniaiit lioiics ^ 

ended by die untimely trcaly. Had a r-licr ““ 

concert been establislied among die several generals, nod, in., 
liave prevented die capture of Vienna, and die dlctat.on by Franc 
the tonns of peace until the Emperor. The vvayming and lueonsist n 
conduct of tho Directors has been generally allnbnlcd to the feai u 
wliicli they regarded Napoleon, and the desire ihcncc origma ing ^ 
thwart hhn in every effort that might conlrilmlc to incicasc 
gi-eatness or glory. This personal jealousy is, perhaps, msepara c 
firoin Eepnhlican institutions: the chiefs of which, being nna . c 
venose on hcreditarv or external dignity, arc disposed to look y i i 


repose on hereditary ... _ , 

prejudice on talents and aclucvcincnt.s rvhich eclipse their own, aiu^ 
-which they are conseq^uently requhed hy the general voice to }ne 

precedence. ^ , 

Not content with silently frustrating the projects of Napo con, 
Dhectory cnconragcd the envious and malignant to hlachcn 
character, throw suspicion upon his intentions, and dcpicciate t 
services of luinsclf and the army under his command. To ri \ 
uttered an oration, or •written a piainphlct, traducing General Bona- 
parte, was a ready passport to the favom of the government, ihe 
conduct of the General and Iris soldiers towards the Pope and the 

, n 

exiled priests was severely commented on, and made the subject o 
political caricature. Spies were placed upon his actions, and clonrestLC 
inquisitors sent to gather injmious reports fifom the conversation of 
his -wife. Even the soundness of his military system was called 
in question, hy persons who considered themselves competent to 
lecture him on the prmciples of warfare. Among other tilings, he 
was charged with ha-vdng excited the tumults wliich led to the 
occupation of V enice. This last accusation was brought forward in a 
tangible shape. A discussion having arisen in the Council of Ancients 
concerning the violation of the i-ights of nations, it afforded Duniolard, 
a leader of the Clichy or royalist club, which sought the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons as a cure for the e'vils and dissensions which 
afflicted Erance, an opportunity to aim a blow at the popularity of 
Napoleon. A motion was made for enquiry' into the origin of the 
Venetia'n. rising, and the -violence wliich attended its suppression. 
On recemng notice of this, Napoleon thus -wrote to the Directory: — 


STATK OF FRAKOE. 


of a citadel — pierced by innumerable blows, witb such daggers as the 
one I now send for your inspection : and yet it has been derisively 
asked in tlie societies of Paris, ‘ Was tins blood, then, so pure ?’ Had 
men infamous, or dead to all sentiments of patriotism and national 
glory, spoken thus, T miglit have remained indiflci-ent to their clamour: 
but when such language is permitted, without rebuke, by the first 
ministers of the State, my silence would bo criminal. 

repeat. Citizen Dhcctors, the request before j^rcsentod to you 
for my dismissal. I desire a life of peace, if indeed the daggers of 
Clichy will permit me to live.” 

But though the Directors desired nothing so earnestly as to strip 
Napoleon of his power and influence, they feared to exasperate him 
by open hostihty. Iheir whole conduct, therefore, rcsoh'ed itself into 
intrigue j so pitiful and so aj)parent as to excite the contempt of all 
classes. They were lavish in praise of the yoiing General, who had 
become the theme of all tongues ; but their eulogy, often of such a 
nature as might have borne a difierent name, was invariably barren. 
The friends of Napoleon derived fi'om the Govcniment no power or 
support that could be safely ndthcld. 

Nor was tHs duplicity towards their gi-eatest General the only error 
of which the Dhectors were guilty. They procmed the passhig of 
several unpopular laws ; one of which was to alter the calendar, by 
^vidiuj, the year into twelve equal months of tliii’ty days, or tlmee 
ecades each the decade, or tenth day, being appointed, instead of 

i^est. The absurdity of tins ineasme was height- 
ne y the establishment of penalties, for the infraction of the decode 
Sunday ; and the employment of geirs d’armes 
and other otficers to enforce obedience to the law. The diversity 
o weights and measures in the several provinces and cities had long 
een elt as a grievance, exti'emely detrimental to trade. Tliis 
^ alteied upon a new jirinciple of geometrical proportion, 
o a y at variance with all previously existing ideas, and with all 
the tables of dimensions, nominal quantities, and maeliines in iise. 
e question was one of practical utihty, and might have been settled 
® general satisfaction, by legalizing the standard of Paids, which 

men fa “ teansactions, and by scientific 

. centuries. The new system had the effect of additionaUy 


TBEACHERY of TICnEGTl-U. 


entertained long before, and bad led to Ins being superseded in bis 
command by Hoebe, a young man full of talent, bravery, and 
ambition, but a firm Republican. On returning to 1* ranee, licbegiai 
had been elected member of the Council of Rive Hundred, and 
subsequently called to the chair of that asscinbl)’’ . It Avas not till the 
fall of Venice tlrat satisfactory cHdence of bis crimes, and of an 
extensive conspbacy in favour of the Bombons, of ■vvliicb be was the 
bead, was obtained. The Count D’Entraigues, fonnerl)' a Jacobin, but 
subsequently an emigrant, who bad resided for tvvo years at 'S' cjucc, 
nominally as envoy of Russia, but in reabt}’’ as agent for the exiled 
court of France, was arrested by Bonapai'tc after the massacre at 
Verona. Among tliis person’s papers the correspondence of Picbegru 
was discovered ; and immediately forwarded to the Dbcctoiy. Every- 
tlfing in short announced that a crisis was at band. 

Napoleon had been an earnest obseiwer of tire signs of the times : 
and it was the general impression tiiat the termination of the pubbe 
disorder depended upon linn. It more than once occru'red to him to 
step boldly forward, declare bimself, and, ovcrpo-weiing eacli of the 
factions, to assume the office of “ Regulator” of the Republic. But 
although aware of the strength be derived from the support of the 
army, and the high esteem in wliich he was held by the mass of the 
people, he was stdl in doubt whether the pubbe were prepared to 
sanction so daring a movement. He thougbt it necessary, before he 
should assert individual supremacy, to form a party in the State, to 
which, in an emergency, he might look for support. In the present 
conjuncture, therefore, it appeared most favomable to his ulterior 
views to preserve the existence of the feeblest portion of the Dbectory. 
Accordingly, every precaution was taken to prepare the troops for 
important events. On the 14th of Jidy, the anniversary of the 
destruction of the Bastble, he proposed to the army a new oath. " Let 
us swear,” he said, by tbe ashes of those who have fought and died 
for fi'eedom—on the standards which we have so often fobowed to 
victory— let us swear implacable war to the enemies of the Eepuhbc, 
and of the Constitution of the year Tliree.” Froclamations and 
addresses were also, from time to time, distributed tlnough the ranks. 
“ Soldiers,” ran one of these, " I know that your hearts are fob of 
grief at the calamities of our country : hut, if it were possible for 



COTJKT OF MONTEBELLO. 


had saved, vdiile Carnot, the only one he esteemed, %vas diiven into 
exile. 

As a justification of these extraordinary proceedings, the Government 
pubhshed the intercepted correspondence of Pichegru. 

While these events ■were passing in I’aris, the ncgociations for peace 
■svith Austria proceeded but slowly. Napoleon fixed his residence at 
Moutebeho, a beautiful castellated palace a few leagues from IMilan, 
delightfully situated on the slope of a hill, wliich commands an 
extensive prospect of the fertile plains of Lombardy. Here he rvas 
joined by Josephme, who, though she had been married more tlian 
two years, was still a bride. She had come to Italy under the 
guardianship of Junot, when he retimied Aom presenting to tire 
Du’ectory the flags taken from Beaulieu; and had liitherto resided 
chiefly at Genoa and Lucca ; at both of which places she had been 
received and entertained vdth a magnificent courtesy seldom rendered 
to any but the families of hereditary princes. At hlontebello, die 
ladies of Milan and of the neighbourhood, as well those of the 
highest rank as those most celebrated for wealth, beauty, and accom- 
plishments, came daily to pay homage to the graceful and fascinating 
ivife of the General-in-chief, The presence of the ministers and envoi’s 
of Austria, of Home, Naples, Sardinia, the Swiss Cantons, and several 
of the inferior princes of Germany ; the throng of Generals, the chief 
authorities of Principalities, Republics, and Cities; the dad)'- arrival 
and despatch of Couriers, to and Rom the capitals of almost all the 
states of Europe ; the importance of the business in progress ; the ever 
recurrmg haUs, hunting parties, f&tes, and entertamments ; furnished 
all the reahties of a sxilendid court, and induced the Italians to caR it 
the Court of Montebello. It was in truth a hrilliant scene. Ereqnent 
excursions were made to the Lakes of Como and Maggiore, and to the 
BoiTomean Isles; the "villas and castles of the princes and nobility being 
opened ■with the most cordial welcome for the temporary residence of 
such distinguished guests. Every town and village was eager to 
testify its homage and gratitude to him, was looked upon and 
hailed hy all, as the Liberator of Italy. 

Tbis, says Sh W alter Scott, was probably the happiest time of his 
life. lionotu' beyond that of a crowned head was his own ; and had 
the foil rehsh of novelty to a mind which, two or three years before, 



oisALriKE KEPUin.ic;. 

venerated the name of Doria as that of a great man, the real hcncfactoi 
of his country. He accordingly wotc to the proHsional government 
to express his disapprohation, and to direct the statue to he forthwith 
restored. In framing the nen* Constitution, Hapolcon recommended 
that the priests and nobles, as portions of the community, should be 
admitted to a share of the govennnent ; alleging that their exclusion 
would be precisely the same injustice towards them, as had been 
made the subject of such loud complaint against them. The State 
received the name of the Ligurian Tlcpublic. Tlie only stipulation on 
behalf of the Lrench was, that those who had suircred in the recent 
insurrection should be indemnified : no contribution, either in money 
or worlcs of art, was exacted. 

The Transpadane and Cispadane Lepublics, at the suggestion of 
Hapoleon, who wished to consolidate Italy into one vStatc, merged 
quietly mto the Cisalpine j to which was annexed the district of the 
Valtehne, comprising the valleys of the Valtclinc, xn’opcrly so called, 
the Bormio and the Cliiaveima: the sovereignty' of wliicb, in l.ul2, 
had been arbitrarily conferred on the Orison Leagues by vSforza, Duke 
of Milan ; notwithstanding that, by geographical position, by language, 
prejudice, and religion — for they were Catliolic, and their Swiss 
masters Protestant — they belonged to Italy. A general federation of 
the National Guards and the authorities of the Cisalpine Bepublic took 
place, on the 14th of July, at Milan; when an oath of fraternity was 
taken by all present to use their utmost efforts to revive the spirit of 
Italy, and make her once more a great and ffee nation. Tire keys of 
Milan, and of the several fortresses of the Republic, were delivered by 
Napoleon to the Cisalpine officers; and the Prench arm}’’ went into 
cantonments in the- territory of Venice. The manners of the northern 
Italians henceforth underwent a strildng change. The effeminacy 
which had prevailed among the youth, and constituted the reproach 
of the whole people, at once gave place to more manly sentiments, 
and to aspirations for honourable renown. The songs of Italy again 
breathed of freedom, of the love of country, and of national heroism ; 
and the women repulsed with disdain those suitors who had no better 
boast to bring them than the power to amuse. 

The settlement with Austria would 'in all probability have been 
brought to a close shortly after the fall of Venice, but for the defection 
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tliat lioslilitics ^vould vccommcixco itx Iwenly-loiu' liour!^, (. 
bccaiTio seriously alarmed; and instautly scut Ide Cudlo to say that the 
^(Uimat^(m oi Praucc "was accepted. On the fulhnving day, the 17th 
of October, 1797, the treaty was .signed, being dated from (’amjm 
Forniio ; a village between Passcriano and Udine, which liad Itet n 
neutralized for the pui^xosc by the sccretaric's of legation : tlunigh, 
from the place containing no house suitable for the aceoimnodation of 
the plenipotentiaries, it was not thought necessary to rctnovc thither. 

The peace of Campo Pormio gave to Prance the possession of 
Belguun, and guaranteed tlic boundary of the llhine. "N'enicc, not- 
withstanding the j>re-\ious declaration of a free constitution, and the 
appointment of a provisional government, was to he parted hetween 
the contracting powers; Prance to have Dalmatia and the loniaTi 
islands; and Austria to assvunc the sovereignty of Venice and her 
Italian provinces, as a compensation for the loss of Lojnhardy, the 
independence of which was recognised in that of the Cisalpine 
Republic. By a special article, wliich was obstinately insisted on by 
the Prencli plenipotentiary, MM. La Fayette, Latoiu’-hlauhourg, and 
Bureau de Busy, patriots of the second, or republican emigi'ation. 
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the armistice of Leoben, came from the camp of IMovcan to visit the 
head-quarters of the Ai-my of Italy. Kapolcon reccivotl him with 
Idndncss, and thought to surprise liim with tlic intelligence of 
Pichegru’s treason. “ We knew this on the llhine,” said Desaix, 
more than tlu-cc months ago. By the capture of a wagon belonging 
to General Klinglin, we obtained possession of the whole of Pichegm's 
correspondence with the enemies of the llcpublic.” — “And did 
Moreau give no intimation of this to the Bircctoi-)*? ’ — “Konc." 
— ^^'Then/’ emphatically exclaimed Napoleon, “he is an accomplice. 
Mnaen the safety of one’s country is at stake, silence is guilt.” 

After the events of the 18th Fructidor, and the apprehension of 
Pichegr-u, Moreau wrote to the Directory, communicating what he 
knew of the conspuacy ; and at the same time he, in the harshest terms, 
denoimced the tinitors in a proclamation to the army. I’his, however, 
was but an additional instance of hlorcau’s bad conduct ; — though 
seasonable for the Government, as confirming the information which 
had been prcsiously forwarded by Bonaparte, and which on it.s publi- 
cation had been looked upon by many, who could not conceive 
Pichegru capable of such baseness, as a mere fabrication. ‘‘ By not 
speaking earlier,” said Napoleon, “ he betrayed his country : by 
speaking when he did, he struck a blow at one already fallen.” In 
connexion with the occui-rences of the 18th Fructidor, the corres- 
pondence of Napoleon with Talleyrand began — the latter being at 
that time a fierce Bepnblican, and recommendmg “ speedy and certain 
death, as the puinshment of all wdio should endeavour to restore 
Royalty, the Constitution of 1793, or of Orleans.” 

About the same tune Napoleon published an adchess to tlie sailors 
of the squadron of Admiral Brueys, wliich seems to have foreshadowed 
the expedition to Egypt. “ Sailors,” it said, mthout you we should 
be ruiable to make Imown the French name beyond a small corner of 
Europe. With you, we will traverse the seas, and bear the standard 
of the Kepubhc into eountries the most remote.” 

Concerning ’ Napoleon’s personal appearance at this period, an 
interesting letter has been preserved by De Bourrienne, fi:om one who 
saw him for the first time, just previously to the arrangement of the 
peace. “ I beheld,” says this writer, “ with deep interest and extreme 
attention, the extraordinary man who has performed so many great 
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CIIAPTEU VI. 


NArOLEON QUITS ITALY — JOUnNT.Y TO nAPTAUT — I’AKIP — UMIIAUKATION 


ron uGYi'T. 17!^7 — 17iKS. 


EAVi 2 sG llic Austrian frontier, where the 
*' 'xjjynX - • '' iicgociations had been concluded, 

^■■■‘5• "'. ^Jipolcon returned to Italy, preparatory to 

■;--.7%i '■■* ?."■' ^ proceeding to Eastadt^ where, according to 

■7;kV y7 "! '• y I'l ti'cat)'- of Campo Fonnio, the important 

ess of hlcntz, included within the terri- 
p-)^ ' acquii'cd by France in the settlement of 

boundary, was to bo given up at a 
general congress of the Gennan princes. 
Wherever he appeared he was received with enthusiasm, and con- 
gratulated as the Liberator of Italy. The magical word Liberty, of 
which he had revived the use among the people, after it had become 
obsolete for centuries, was echoed from the Alps to the Appenincs, 
and associated in every mind with the name of Bonaparte. At 
Mantua, he was lodged in the palace of tire ancient dukes ; and, in 
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JOXJUNEY TO KASTADT. 


On arriving at Milan, Napoleon despatcliccl Joubcrt to Paris -vvitli a 
magnificent flag, inscribed on one side -witb tbc -words “ A grateful 
Comrti-y to tire Army of Italy on tbc other, vdth a simple record of 
the gallant aebievements of die troops in tbc long campaign just ended. 
It ran as follows:— One hundred and fifty thousand prisoners, one 
hundred and seventy standards, flve humb-cd and fifty cannons, six 
hundred field pieces, five bridge equipages ; nine sixty'-four gun ships, 
twelve tliirty-two gun frigates, twelve con^ettes, and eighteen galleys. 
Armistices with Sardinia, Naples, the Pope, and the Duke of Panna. 
Convention at Montebello -with the Ligurian Pepublic. Treaty of 
Campo Pormio. Liberty conferred on Bologna and fifteen other 
Italian States ; and also on Corcyra, Ithaca, and the Egean isles. Sent 
to Paris the master-pieces of hlichael Angelo, Gucrcino, Titian, Paul 
Veronese, Correggio, Albano, the Carracci, Raphael, and Leonardo da 
Vinci.” Tliis flag was placed in the public hall of the Dircctoiy : 
a fitting memorial of national heroism. 

Tlie presence of Napoleon being now imperatively required at the 
Congress, he took leave of the assembled authorities of the Cisalpine 
Republic in a manly though flattering addi-ess ; and issued the fol- 
lowing order of the day to the troops which had covered him and 
themselves with so much glory : — Soldiers ! to-mon-ow I set out for 
Germany. Separated from the ainiy, I shall sigh for tlie moment of 
rejoining it; to undertake new enterprises and gain fi-esh -sdetories. 
Meanwhile, whatever post may be assigned to the Army of Italy, it 
■svill always be found the support of freedom, and of Prench honour 
and renown. Soldiers ! when you talk of the princes you have con- 
quered, of the nations you have liberated, of the battles you have 
fought, in two campanigns, say , — ‘ In the next two we shall do still 
more.’ ” 

During his journey to Rastadt, through Switzerland, Napoleon was 
everywhere greeted with acclamations of joy. At Geneva, a line of 
carriages, brilliantly lighted, was drawn up on each side of the street, 
filled with ladies, who made the air ring .with reiterated cries of 
I Long live Bonaparte ! Long live the Pacificator !” On entering the 
Pays du Vaud, three parties of handsome yormg females — one clothed 
in white, another in red, and the third in blue — came, at the head of 
the principal inhabitants, to meet and welcome him. These maidens 
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RECEPTIOIN AT THE EUXEMBOUEG. 

tlie honour universally accorded to its illustrious inhabitant, and 
received from the municipality the new name of Riic cle la Ficloire. 
But Napoleon, with the plain clothes of a private citizen, had assumed 
the simple unostentatious maimers of domestic life. Ihough courted 
in the highest circles, he rarely mingled with society; and seemed 
especially to shun the applause of the populace. Tlic company he 
received at home was that of a few men of science ; — hlongc, who 
had accompanied liim tluough the campaign of Ital)', and to whom 
he had become attached, Berthollct, Borda, La Place, Prony, and 
La Grange ; — and some distinguished military officers ; Bcrtliier, 
Desaix, Lefeb^rre, CaffareUi-Dufalga, and lOcbcr; together with a 
few Deputies. 

The lOtlr of December was fixed for the public reception of 
Napoleon at the Luxemboiug. An immense amphitheatre had been 
erected at the lower end of the palace-court for the accommodation 
of the Duectors and the other public autliorities. The uundows 
were filled with ladies, and the great court with a mighty concourse 
of the most distinguished citizens of Paris. In the centi’e of the arena 
arose a patrial altar, supported by the statues of Liberty, Equality, 
and Peace. The roof was formed of the standards taken firom the 
national enemies in the campaign of Italy. 

On the entrance of the victor, at the head of Iris staff, the whole 
multitude arose and uncovered their heads. He was introduced, in 
a long harangue, by Talleyrand, Minister for Foreign Afiairs. Then, 
with a modest demeanoru the hero of Areola advanced, and in a firm 
voice addressed the Duectors. “ The French people,” he said, “ in 
order to become free, had banded Idngs to contend with. To obtain 
a Constitution founded in reason, the prejudices of eighteen centuries 
had to be overcome. You, Citizen Directors, and the Constitution 
of the year Three, have triumphed over all these obstacles. Super- 
stition, the Feudal system, and Despotism, have successively governed 
Europe for twenty centuries: but the peace which you have just 
concluded, is the commencement of an age of Eepresentative Govern- 
ments. You have accomplished the organization of the Great 
Nation, whose territory is now bounded only by the limits which 
nature has fixed. You have done more. The two most beautiful 
regions of Europe, so celebrated once for science, for art, and for die 
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POPULAR APPLAUSE. 

licad been dui'ing tbe clays of liis obscurity. He was naturally of a 
sby and xetiring disposition; xesorved and simple in bis babits and 
manners, even to aAvlcwaxdness : be seldom sbeAvccl bimself, tbcrcforc, 
in public ; and wben unavoidably brought forward and compelled to 
submit to the boisterous homage of the crou'd, lie knew too well tlie 
worth of such applause to feel flattered by it. “ In Paris,” be was 
accustomed to say, " they, soon forget every tiling. If I remain here 
long in idleness, I shall be lost. One reputation supplants another in 
tliis great Babylon. If I shew myself thiicc at a spectacle, the people 
win become familiar with me, and I shall be no longer an object of 
regard.” Hevertbeless, be went frequently to the Opera, where be 
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THE INSTITUTE. 


poison lum. He caused tlie bearer to be arrested, and to be accom- 
panied by a local magistrate to tbc bouse of the female U'bo bad 
fumisbed tbc information. On reaebing ber ebamber, she %vas found 
upon tbe floor, batbed in blood, udtb several stabs in dificrent parts of 
ber body. Tbe men, udiosc design sbe bad Icanied and disclosed, 
baving in some way become acquainted witb tbc fact of tbcir betrayal, 
bad taken tins fearful mode to get rid of all testimony against them. 

On tbe 28tb of December, be was elected a member of tbc class of 
arts and sciences in tbc National Institute : a distinction wbicb seemed 
to afford bim more gratification than all that bad been previously 
conferred upon bim. In aclaiowlcdgmcnt of tins bonour, be addressed 
tbe following note to Camus, tbe President ; — 

“ Tbe sufil-agcs of tbe distinguisbed men wbo compose tbc In.‘;titutc 
bonour me. I am very sensible that I must be for a long time tbcir 
pupil, before I can become tbcir equal. If there were any mode more 
expressive tban anotber to convey to tbcm my sentiments of regard, I 
would employ tbat. 

“ Tbe only true conquests, wdricb leave no regret to tbc victor, arc 
those we obtain over ignorance. Tire most bonoxirablc, as well 'as tbc 
most useful pursuits of nations, arc those wliicb contribute to tbc 
extension of tbe mind of man. 

The real greatness of tbe French Republic should bencefortb 
consist in not permitting tbe existence of a single new idea, witliout 
its being added to tbe national intelligence.” 

He thenceforth, on all public occasions, adopted tbe costume of tbc 
Institute, and prefeiTed tbe bonour of being classed among men of 
literary and scientific attaimnents to tbe liigb rank wbicb liis mibtary 
eminence conferred upon bim. That there was, bowmver, some 
degree of affectation in this, be has himself informed us. “ I knew,” 
be afterwards said, “ tbat there was not- a drummer m tbe anny brtt 
would hold me in higher esteem, for believing me to be sometliing 
more tban a mere soldier.” 

Satiated with the incense wbicb had been so unsparingly offered to 
bis fame,- and wearied with the idleness of his present life, be began 
again to long for action. A secret, attempt was made to obtain a 
dispensation, in bis 'favour, of the law respecting a candidate’s age for 
the office of Director ; but to this the^ sitting members declared tbe 
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r ACTIONS. 


impolitic to give the sanction of his presence to t\ fT-te, the natnre aiul 
occasion of which he liehl in utter abhorrence. Hr conHflerrd the 
event connncmornlcd ns a national calamity, ami did itnl scrujile to say 
that it was unworthy of a great jmojde to triumph, year nfic r year, in 
the death of an individual who had been declared inviolable and irre- 
sponsible by the Constitution itself. .After some waste of argtjment on 
each side, it was delcrmined that he .«^honld a)>])ear with his class, as 
a private member of the Inslllutc. The effect, however, was prtci‘('lv 
that which bad been dreaded by the Directory. At the clmreli of 
St. Sulpicc, in which the ritual was jicrformcd, Na)mleon was recog- 
nised, and, being pointed ont to the multitude, became the object of 
undivided attraction. At the conclusion of the ceremony the Directors 
were left to their gloomy meditations, while the whole city resounded 
with shouts of “Long live the General of the Army of Italy.*’ This 
circumstance, trivial as it was in itself, added to the bitterness of heart 
vitli which the memhers of the Government heard the universal echo 
of Bonaparte’s praise, and filled them with darh presentiments of the 
speedy termination of their own sovereignty. 

As they dared not to inflict open indignities upon the ohjcct of their 
hate, they were compelled to resort to meannesses, which, added to 
their long felt imbecility and mal-administ ration, rendered them so un- 
popular, that the friends of Napoleon were encouraged to urge him at 
once to seize the reigns of power, and place himself at the head of the 
nation. He was too cautious, however, to venture ujion any merely 
experimental step j and, after carefully halancing his own weight with 
that of the parties likely to be opposed to him, be tbonglit it prudent 
to decline the ventvwe. “ The pear,” to use his own words, “ was 
not ripe. The factions into which the conntiy was divided were 
many. The nltra-dcmocrats were numerous j the more moderate 
republican supporters of the present Constitution still possessed great 
power, and were backed by the Armies of the Rhine, sh-ong, well- 
disciplined, and entertaining some degi'ce of jealous hostility against 
the leader of more successful, and consequently more honoui'cd and 
more wealthy troops. The Army of Italy, upon wliich alone he 
could rely, was distant and scattered: and it was more than prohahlc 
that to oppose his accession, the Royalists and Republicans would have 
made common cause. The indirect influence wliich liis success in 
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condition to be revolutionized. At tbc mere tlircat of in\'asion the 
entlrusiasm of tire rvlrolc people liad burst forllr in one patriotic 
gusb. Diifercnces of sect and party rvcrc instantly forgotten, and 
tire same resolve actuated every breast and neiTcd cvciy hand; a 
determination to preserve from outrage, or insult, the palaces and 
cottages of Britain. The conquest of this countiy conld at no time 
have appeared to Napoleon othennse than as a means of diverting 
tire attention of England from other designs. 

The Directors seeing the hopelessness of their ornr project, vcrc 
glad to promote the accomplishment of that of Bonaparte, as a means 
of removing to a distance Irim Avhosc competition and talents they had 
so much cause to fear. Every facility rvas therefore afforded him; 
men, money, ships of war, frigate.s, transports ; nothing rras ndtliheld. 
He was allowed to have the sole appointment of the ofiiccrs, and lire 
arrangement of the entire plan and conduct of the expedition ; the 
preparations for which were upon a scale of magiritudc commensurate 
with the importarree of the undertahing. The various squadrons of 
the fleet were ordered to Toulon, while the army, wlrich had been 
destined for the descent uiion England, was nravched to the shores of 
the Mediterranean. The trooxrs consisted chiefly of jricked men from 
the Army of Italy: the Generals and oflreers being those who had 
attained most disturction in their several departments dining tire wai's 
of the Eepnhlic. Among them were Kleher, Desaix, Lannes, jMiU'at, 
Berthier, Cafiarelli, Eegnrcr, Andreossi, jMcnou, DTIillicrs, and 
Belliard. The naval force was under the command of Admiral 
Brueys. To these were added a ti'oox) of a hundi'cd Savems — ^mcn 
eminent for art, science, and literature ; the utility of whose apjroint- 
ment was much questioned at the time, and has been ridiculed since. 
It is to their labours, however, that we must look for the chief 
•results of the Egyptian expedition. By revealing to ns the modem, 
and much of the ancient state of that mysterious region, and its 
resources, they first opened the gates of civilizing commerce, in that 
quarter, to European enterprise. The resuscitation of Egyptian 
power and importance was the act of Naj)oleon Bonairarte and his 
despised Connoisseurs. 

The minutest details of the expedition were examined by Napoleon, 
and arranged according to his direction. He organised everything. 






EMIGRANTS. 

sight of the port at the time of Napoleon’s arrival ; and the latter well 
knew that to embark in his presence wonld be to bravo almost certain 



destruction: he therefore waited till fortune should enable liim to 
elude the threatened danger. But in the mean thne he was not idle. 
At Toulon, the barbarous law respecting emigrants ‘svas still enforced 
with all its terrific rigour. A few months before tins period an old 
man of eighty had been shot. Indignant on learning this outi'age on 
humanity, the General wrote to the Military Commissioners,- relating 
the transaction alluded to, and concluding thus: — “ I exhort yon. 
Citizens, when the law presents at yom tribunal old men and females, 
to declare that, in the midst of war, Brenchmen respect the aged and 
the women, even of their enemies. The soldier who signs a sentence 
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a nobler spectacle. TJiat nncloucled sun rose on a semi-circle of 
vessels, extending in all to not less than .six leagues ; thirteen ships of 
the Hne, fourteen frigates, and four hundred transport.s; canning tliirty 
thousand chosen soldiers, v*ith olTiccrs ■whose names were only inferior 
to that of the General-in-cliicf.” 
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had there been no garrison, at all, the conquest might not have been 
achieved so easily.” The Turkish prisoners found here were set at 
liberty, and the condition of those who had been condemned to the 
galleys was much ameliorated. Having left a sufficient force for the 
defence and government of the island, the General-in-chief resumed 
his voyage on the 19th, accompanied by several Knights of the Cross, 
who solicited posts in the Trench army. 

During the voyage, Kfapoleon’s chief pleasmn was to discourse with 
Monge and BerthoUet on scientific subjects, with Admiral Brueys on 
naval tactics, and with General Caffarelli, who possessed a fond of 
knowledge and experience, on general affairs. At dinner, in addition 
to the officers of his staff and the Admiral, the attendance of a few of 
the colonels and commandants was usually invited, among whom he 
promoted discussions on abstract questions furnished by himself, 
relating to Instory, mythology, and science. Among the subjects 



! 
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I 

I propoccd may be enumerated, — iVi-e the planets inhabited?” 
I “ Wliat is the age of the world?” Will the earth be desti-oyed 
I V fire or water ?” Tlic object of tlicse discussions was to afford the 
i O cneral an opportunity of stud^dng at leisure the talents and capacity of 
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those whom he would shortly hare occa'^ion to cmplor, •md it is i 
somcwlnt ch'inctcnstic circmnstincc, tint he always bestowed greater 
commendation upon those who ingeniously supported an absurd 
hyiiotbcsis, tlnn upon those who argued with equal ability in support 
of a rational opinion Another characteristic trait mos thsphyed 
dunng this vopgc From the crowded state of the icsscls, and the 
want of precaution in those unacquainted with nautical mancciuTcs, it 
frequently happened tliat a man fell oaerboard \nicn this occurred 
Napolcom though so lasish of Jmmon life upon the field of battle, w a.s j 
unable to rest till the person avos cxtncatcil He would order the 
vessel to lay to, and bestow liberal rewards upon the sailors most 
active in the rescue, he would even exempt those who had dis 
tingmshcd themselves upon such occasions from punishment for i 
breach of discipline One dork night, a noise was heard ns of a man 
overboard Tlic word to put the ship about was instantlv given bj { 
the General, and when after considerable exertion it was found that j 
all the stir had been occasioned by the slipping of a quarter of beef 
from a noose at the bulwark, Napoleon ordered that the recompense | 
should bo more liberal than usual — might,” said he, “liave been 
a man, and the zeal and courage now displayed have not been less 
than would Inv c been required in that event.” 

Tlic greatest anxiety to escape the English was displayed tlirough 
out tlic voyage It is but just to add, tint IJrucys complained bitterly 
of the incflicicncy of lus fleet , of Uie encumbered state and imperfect 
arming of die ehtps of war and fngates, and of the weakness of dtc 
crews of all He declared that it had required no httic resolution to 
take charge of the armament, and said Uni m case of attack, even by ^ 
an inferior squadron, the confusion among such a multitude, and Uic | 
immense quantity of baggage, would incntably produce a catastrophe, ^ ) 

by impeding the necessary operations “God grant,” he one day 
exclaimed, “that we may pass wiUiout meeting the English' for had 
they but ten good ships they might defeat us ” Hie expedition vras 
do Uned to escape tlic dreaded encounter Nilson, Cntbng on Ins | 

return to Toulon that the French had left that port, and having ^ 

ascertained that they had not sailed for the Atlantic, proceeded to i 

Naples, where he first heard of the capture of ^lalta, and tin j 

departure of the fleet from thence towards the Last He at once ! I 
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concluded tliat Egypt was llicir destination, and tliithcrwards accord- 
ingly made all sail. On the 2Gth of June, tlie adverse fleets 
almost touched each other, off the coast of Candia — that of Nelson 
being seen hy one of Napoleon’s frigates, standing to the Westward, 
although the hazy weather prevented the French from being obsen'cd. 
The English Admiral ai-rivcd before Alexandria on the 28th of June; 
but being stiU unable to gain any intelligence of the enemy, he 
sailed for Rhodes and Syracuse; nor was it till a month aftcnvairls 
that he obtained certain information of what had become of the 
armament which had so strangely eluded him. The French having 
learned the movements of their opponents, instead of steering direct 
for Alexandria, bent theh course towards a more northerly point of 
the African coast, and on the 29th came in sight of Cape Aza, when, 
on reconnoitring the shore, it was ascertained that the fleet that had 
presented itself but the day before had again departed. On the 1st 
of July, the French appeared off Alexandria ; and so great was the 
apprehension of the return of the English, that Napoleon, at the risk 
of being wrecked, hastened to throw himself ashore ; and, although 
It was past noon, and a liigh wind and sui-f prevailed, and the shore 
was beset with dangerous reefs, he ordered the immediate disembark- 
ation of the troops. To the Admuul’s representations of danger, and 
request for a few hours’ delay, he replied, « There is no time to lose, 
i proht not by the opportunity now afforded me, the expedition 
e estroyed. At the moment when the preparations for 
^dnig were going forward, a sti-ange sail was seen upon the horizon. ■ 

sh!m “I ai of *00 but a 

a Reuch fixate, L ” 

oheored by *o presence and act*’'" 

landed, m* nmob less loss than of Napoleon, 

anchorage ohout three leagues bl ““orpated, at Maiahout, on 
barkinff tho fnllr. • ? Alexandria. Before disem- 

ti-oo^ fl ^ P^°«Wtion had been distributed among tbe 

which upon the^L^Ltrld a conquest, tbe effects of 

lable. Yon will strike p W ‘^i^zatiou of tbe world are incalcn- 

sbe can receive until yon 

^tn yon inflict her death-stroke. We have some 
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fatigiung marclics to malcc, eomc actions to ^\^n; but success Trill 
crown oxir exertions. Tlio destinies ore favourable. The Jtlamclukcs, 
who arc in the pay of England, and tyrannize over tins unfortunate 
country, will soon after our landing have ceased to exist. 

“ TIic people with hom we arc about to bo connected arc 
Mahometans. It is the first article of their creed, tliat ‘There is no 
other God but God, and ^lahomet is his prophet.* Do not gainsay 
them ; live witli them as you have lived s^-ith the Italians and Tvith 
Uio Jcivs. Pay the same deference to their muftis and imauns, os 
you have paid to the bishops and the rabbins. Shew to the ccrc- 
moTucs prescribed by the Koran, and to the mo<quc<, the same 
tolerance as you have shewn to the convents and the ssTiagogues, to 
the religion of Jesus and of Mo^cs, All religions were protected hy 
the legions of ancient Home. 
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“You will find Ixcrc customs tlmt arc greatly at variance witli tliosc 
of Europe : accustom yourselves to respect them. Tlic iiihahitanfs 
treat their women differently from us ; hut in every country he who 
violates is a monster. Pillage enriches only a finv, while it dishonours 
an army, destroys its resources, and mahes enemies of those whom it 
is the interest of all to attach as friends. 

“ The fii-st city we shall approach was built hy Alexander. Every 
step we take will awaken sublime recollections, worthy of exciting 
the emulation of Erenchmen.” 

Napoleon did not wait for the landing of the whole army; but as 
soon as three or four thousand men had reached the shore, they were 
formed into battle order upon tlic beach, and directed to march upon 
Alexandria, which city the)’' reached shortly after day-brc.ak on the 
2nd. The attack commenced immediately; and the feeble garrison, 
being totally unprepared for hostilities from a nation with which they 
had been Ixitherto at peace, were unable to make an efrcctnal resist- 
ance. They shut the gates, however, and showered stones and volleys 
of musket-shot upon thch assailants ; bxit these were of little avail 
against an enemy to whom war in its most di'cadful aspect had gronm 
familiar. The walls w'crc old and xxunous, and in many places 
presented breaches incapable of defence. Through these an entrance 
was soon effected by some Grades, who, pouring a steady fire for a 
few seconds upon the Moslem soldiers that manned tlic walls, created 
among them the utmost consternation. After a few hours the place 
capitulated, and the troops of Napoleon were speedily quartered in 
the capital of Cleopatra and the Ptolemies. 

The fii-st object of the French General was to conciliate the Scheiks, 
the civil authorities of Eg}q}t, and the settled inhabitants, a peaceable 
and harmless race, by flattering llic animosit)’- they were knomi to 
cherish against the Mamelukes, the military rulers of the counti'}’', who, 
exercised the most unlimited despotism over every other class of 
the natives. Proclamations in French and Arabic W'cre issued from 
head-quarters, setting forth that the French, who had destroyed the 
Papal power and that of the Maltese Knights of the Cross, were the. 
fi-iends of God and all true Mussulmans; and that the sole object of 
their expedition was to put an end to the nnjust oppression and 
tyranny of the Mamelnkes. « We,” said one of these addresses,- 
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" M'ho liavc in all ages been tbe allies of the Grand Scignor, and 
tlic enemies of bis enemies, come not to nialcc n-ar against true 
believers ; but against the blasphemers who have revolted from the 
rightful authority of tlic Sublime rortc. Tlirico happy shall they be 
who assist us — blest in their fortune and inheritance: but woe to all , 
who arm in defence of the l^Iamelidccs, and fight against us. For 
them there is neither recompense nor hope. It is decreed, that they 
shall perish 1” 

Five days were passed at Alexandria in refreshing the army after 
its harassing voyage j obtaining information respecting the state of the 
countrj’, and its goremraent and resources; and in arranging the 
details of the intended campaign. Desarr, incanwljilc, with a division 
of nearly five thousand men, was despatched to Beda to open com- 
munications with the native Arabs, whose assistance it was hoped to 
obtain; and to operate as an advanced guard on the route to Cairo. 

On the 7th of July, leaving Klcbcr in command of the garrison, 
Napoleon set out across the plains of Bohahirch for Dumanhour. 

Tlio course lay along the NDc, on which a small ftolilla, under the 
orders of Commodore Perde, was launched, to ascend the stream and 
protect the right flank of the array. Ibc uncultivated vrjldcmcss 
wliich had now to be traversed was entirely destitute of shelter; and 
tlic .cVrabs, who hovered around, harassed llic troops incessantly, 
cutting off every one who ventured to straggle a few j-arJs from his 
corps. Tlicy also poisoned the springs, emptied the cisterns, and 
destroyed all signs of vegetation by the way. ITjc intense heat of the 
sun, the rapi(fity of the march, the blinding and blistering sands, the j 

swarms of pestiferous insects, and the absence of water, felt more I 

acutely in consequence of the frequent appearance of the illusive 
tnirngr, discouraged the soldiers, and producctl loud murmurs. Accus- 
tomed to the voluptuous climate and plentiful fertility of Italy, the 
troops were utterly unfit for a campaign in tlie arid deserts of Africa. 
IVitli any other commander than Napoleon tljcir rage vrould, in all 
prohabiHty, have led to excesses that must have rendered them an 
easy prey to the Mamelukes. ** Is ibis the country’,” exclaimed the 
men, “ in which the General promised ns farms of seven acres each ? 

Ho might liavc allowed us to name our own quantities : we should 
not have abused his liberality.” Nor was tliis discontent coufinctl to 
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those in the ranks. Officers of the lu'ghcst eminence, even IMurat and 
Lannes, unahle to restrain their disgust, threw their laced liats upon 
the sand, and trampled upon them in buniing agony and anger. 

On the first night of this tormenting march a mischance occurred, 
which nearly proved fatal to tlic Gcncral-in-chicf and his slalT. 
Advancing in the dark, with a weak escort, and half asleep from 
fatigue, they were suddenly assailed with a heavy fire of mus- 
ketiy. It XKOved to ho from the division of Besabc, the outposts 
of which, having challenged the party and received no answer, had 
mistaken it for a body of the enemy. Fortunately, the extent of 
injury sustained was a slight wound in the hand by one of the 
Guides. 

At Dunianhoiu', Napoleon fixed his head-quarters in the house of 
the Scheik ; which, being newly 2)alntcd, presented externally an 
appearance of comfort, wliich the interior by no means confirmed. 
Every apartment indicated squalidncss and misery : scarcely a piece 
of fiuniture was whole. The scats were coai'se, worn-out mat.s ; the 
drinldng vessels were broken; and nothing but the most indispensable 
articles, and those of the worst description, was to be found. Tlic 
pinprietor meanwhile was Imown to be rich. Napoleon treated lum 
with kindness and consideration, and enquired, through an interpreter, 
why he thus mortified liimsclf, assining him that an unreserved 
answer should subject him to no inconvenience. Some years since,” 
said the old man, I repaired and fiunishcd my dwelling. Inform- 
ation of this was carried to Cairo, and hamng been thus proved to be 
weahhy, a Im-ge sum of money was demanded from me, and the 
bastinado mflicted till I consented to pay it. Look at my feet, wliich 

ear witness what I endmed. From that time I have reduced myself 
^.*1 necessariesj and no longer seek to repair anytliing.” Ho 
™ stdl lame, and found it diffieidt to wallr. niis was a specimen 
of the tyi-anny of the Manielnkes, who kept spies thiwhout the 

ikTf 7 ‘“ all who were suspected to possess money. Porerly 

iteelf m this misg^erned land afforded no exomption from rapacity 

plZv Tf -1“ corresponded i Z 

condition of sWos, and 

nei-sons to fl *cir wiyes and children, and even their oim 

persons, to tire absolute will of the despots who ruled fliem. 
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o anny readied Halimaniali, where it was joined by 

.0 .^.nnon of Dugua, ^Uch hod como by force] morebco from 
note f. ^v. \ Srii'fJnSj and otlicrs of the civil service, were 

m ar ■ on the flotUla The dilEcullies of the march from this 
P were greaUy increased by the number of Mamcluhes who bc^raa 
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to shew themselves, with more boldness, on each side of the Nile. 
Mounted on the fleetest Arabian horses, and every one aimed vith 
pistol, sabre, carbine, and blunderbuss, of the best English manufac- 
ture, these plumed and gold-spangled warriors were truly formidable 
as skhmishers. Their charge was almost as snuft as the wind, and 
their excellent horsemanship enabled them to gallop to the attack, 
dischai-ge then- carbines while in full career with unernng aim, to halt, 
wheel, and retreat, vith a precision and celerity of which even the 
gallant soldiers of the Aiany of Italy had no previous conception. 
Tlie nature of the ground greatly favoured the manoeuvres of these 
flyhig hordes. The least motion or breath of wind raised a cloud of 
‘ dust through wliich nothing could be accurately discenicd ; and the 
' constant glare of the sun dazzled the Erench soldiers almost to 
blindness. To leave the line in pursuit, brought instant and certain 
destruction. A troop of horsemen would dash upon the adventurers, 
cut them domi with their keen sabres, and be again afar ofl’ in the 
desert, almost before a musket could be levelled to avenge the fallen. 

On the 13th, these incursions received an important chock, hlurad 
Bey, the most intrepid of the Mameluke chiefs, assembled a hirgc 
army, drew together seven or eight gmr-boats, and constnxeted several 
batteries on the banks of the river to oppose the progi'css of the 
Erench at the village of Chebreissc. Napoleon marshalled his army 
in five divisions, forming as many square battalions, with artillery 
placed in the intervals between each. Ecr6c, vnth the flotilla, was 
ordered to attack the gun-boats. The action was obstinate ; but, com- 
pared with the number on each side engaged, attended with little 
bloodshed. The Mamelukes at first displayed a coixragc and deter- 
mination which notlrmg could surpass ; but tire steady fii-e and 
impenetrable fines of their opponents disconcerted them. In vain 
they sought a point of entrance for their spirited cavahy, in which 
their superior swordsmanship might be rendered availing. Towai'ds 
evening, therefore, after much sldrmishing, during which the Erench 
wings had been several times outflanked, the Turldsh soldiers,' unable 
to make any impression upon the dense bodies opposed to them, drew 
off, and speedily disappeared. Tire flotflla meanwhile had been 
engaged for above tlnee hours xvith the gun-hoats- and batteries. 
Per4e was wounded; and two of his small craft having been hoarded, 
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Oiejr crc«s were massncrctl b\ the 8'i\agc foe, ^^ho held up thetr 
victims’ bleeding ho^d5 to mock and intimidito the crens of the other 
vessels At length, however, the Turkish commander’s Imt haMng 
1 hecn bloAvn up, nnd a detachment of Trench troops appearing on the 


( bank of the n>cr to etorra the battcncs, the Turks precipitate!) 
j retired In this engagement, Sfon^c, Bcrthollet, and Iloumcnne, 
who were on board the flotilla, greatlj distinguished thcmsclres for 
courage and presence of mmd 

On the night succccthng the battle, the arraj biiouackcd at ‘'liabur 
under wimc fine svcamorc trees, the refreshing vcnhirc of n Inch was 
excccdmglv grateful Here thcr found abumlancc of bnttrch't, n 
species of avatcr-niclon highlv palatable and nutritious Tlus fniit 
M-as aftcrwanls met witli m great plcntv along the hanks of the nacr 
as far as Cairo, and the soldier* €rxpre<sc<l their »cn*t of Us saluc hr 
calling It, like the anaent Fgvptinns, the II Itnttcirh 
I Hie rc'naindi.r of the march was made without irtcrruption from 
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tlie di-ead£ul ilamelulces, who had retreated to Cairo to collect their 
scattered forces^ and prepare for a vigorous defence of the capital. 
But the intense heat, and the torturing stings of myriads of flics, were 
not abated, nor were the soldiers able to procme a sufiicient suj)ply 
of flesh water — that of the Nile being muddy, brackish, and full of 
insects. Nevertheless, it was not so much from actual privation, as 
fl-om incessant ferment of mind, that the troops mimnm'cd. Immense 
quantities of wheat were found in the neighbourhood of every -^dllage, 
which, in the absence of mills, the men were accustomed to bruise 
between stones, and afterwards bake or boil. Lentils were also 
obtained in great plenty, with pigeons, and not unfrcqucntly meat : sill 
of which the inhabitants would sell for the buttons from the French 
uniform. But the army had been accustomed to the luximcs of Italy, 
and on the voyage to Egjqrt had indulged in di'cams of immediate 
and unbounded wealth. When the men, therefore, saw the sterility 
around them they were in despair. It was in vatu to assure them 
that the district they approached was the most fertile in the world ; 
that it exceeded in fruitfulness and heaut}’' the delicious plains of 
Lombardy. The evils of the present were magnified by contrast with 
the past, and the future was darkened by apj)rehension. Some 
asserted that Cairo itself was not a great city, as reported, but a mere 
assemblage of miserable huts, like Dumanhour and the milages they 
had passed. " For what purpose are we brought here ?” asked the 
discontented. “ The Directory has transported xrs,” said some. “ It 
was the Savans,” cried others, who looked with no congenial eye 
upon the activity displayed by the scientific men whenever any 
remains of antiquity were discovered : “ It was the Savans who sug- 
gested the expedition, to enable them to make their researches in 
security.” Upon this learned body, indeed, bitter jests were show- 
ered remorselessly. They rode upon asses, wliich the men thence 
denominated demi-savans ; and when on any alarm the squares were 
ordered to open to admit the civil corps, the jeering of the military 
was "without measure. “ Room for the asses,” was shouted along the 
lines : “ stand back, and make way for the savans and dejni-savans” 
Of General Cafiarelli, who had lost one leg upon the banks of the 
Rliine, and whose gaiety and good-humour never forsook him, it used 
to be said, as he hobbled past, He laughs at our troubles, because 
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lie is sure, ulmtever liappcns, to hare one foot in rrancc.” To such 
a height was the melancholy mania of tlic troops carried, indeed, that 
several men shot tbcmschcs through the head, and others leaped into 
the Nile, with all their accoutrements, to perish amid the waters. 
JIany of tho officers complained even more loudly than the soldiers. 
Jlorc than one conspiracy was formed to scire the flags, and return to 
Alexandria. One day, the Commandcr-in-chicf presented liimsclf 
suddenly in the midst of a group of general officers, who had been 
speaking contemptuously of himsclfj when, addressing the tallest, he 
exclaimed: ** So, Sir I you have used mutinous language. If I*wcre 
to fulfil my duty, I should cause you to be shot within a couple of 
hours, despite your fi^c-foot-ten.” 

But neither discontent nor clamour could divert Napoleon from 
his purpose. He even aficcted to experience no inconvenience from 
what excited such horror and disgust in others; and the strcngtli of 
his constitution enabled him to maintain the superiority ho assumed. 

He usually walked at the head of the troops, with his coat buttoned 
as when he was at Paris : and while the men, half undressed, were ] 

suffused with perspiration, not a bead of moisture was to be seen upon 1 

his brow. He fared os the soldiers fared, and bivouacked in the midst 
of the army, oflen in the most incommodious situations ; where he was 
the last to fold his cloak around him at night, and the first to start 
from the ground in the morning. 

As the army approached Cairo, however, the hopes and spirits of 
the soldiers began to improve. Provisions of better quality were 
obtmncd, and vegetation bcc.amc more general. At "Wardan, on tlic 
18th, the troops rested for the night in a magnificent forest of palm- 
trees; and Uic next day the masrisc Pyramids were first disccnicd ^ 
breaking the line of Ujc horiion on the right bank of the Nile. j 
Napoleon was now informed that the Mamelukes, combined with the , 
militia of the city and with a considerable number of Janissaries, 1 
Spahis, and Arab«, were waiting before Gizch to arrest the ad^ ance I 
of the French. i 

TIjc army halted for a iLiy at Orocslmar; and at dawn on tho 21«t j 
came witliin sight of the first body of the enemy wluch had been seen | 
since the battle of Chchrcis<c. This corps, wliich was the MaracluVe | 
vanguard, consisdng of about a thousand horse, merely «hewcd itself ^ 
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and retreated ; and it was not till near noon that the lines of Murad 
Bey were distinguished, extending from the Nile towards the ]^yra- 
mids, so as to coyer the approach to Cairo. 

The French formed in squares, with intciwals of artillery hetween 
each, as in their last action ; their left resting on the river, and their 
right on a ^ullage, hlurad Bey had constinrcted a large entrenched 
camp upon the bank of the Nile, lined with forty iricces of artillery, 
and defended by about twenty thousand infantry and mixed troops : 
the right of the Mamelulccs, of whom there were about ten thousand 
in the field, with as many armed attendarrts on foot, was supported by 
this entr-enched camp, and tlicir left, crossing the road to Gizeh, 
extended into the plain, — the space between them and the P)-ramids 
being occupied by two or three thousand Ai'abs. Tlrcsc dispositions 
were skilful and formidable ,* and, from the irnpetuorrs bravery pre- 
viously displayed by the soldiers of !Murad, tire errgagemcrrt was 
expected to be a sharp and decisive one. Napolcorr reconnoitred 
the positions of the enemy, and by the aid of a good telescope 
discovered that the Tmidsh artillery was without field caniages, 
being merely large iron ^rieces talcen from the vessels, and served by 
the crews that had been engaged at Chebreissc. It appeared evident, 
therefore, that neither the guns nor the infantry were irrterrdcd to quit 
the camp, and that by prolonging the French right, the arrrry rrright 
operate in that direction altogether out of the range of the canrron. 

Murad Bey, perceivirrg that the French columns were irr motion, 
instantly guessed their object, and with almost intrritive discernmerrt 
foresaw that the fate of Iris army depended uporr frustrating the 
execution of the manoeu-we. He advanced, therefore, at the head of 
between five and six thousand of his gorgeous and gallant cavalry to 
overthrow, or drive back, the advancing dirdsion; and had he been 
well supported, the corps of Desaix, wliich had just emerged Irom a 
grove of palm-trees, and had not had time to form, would most likely 
have been destroyed. Wlien the main body of the Mamelukes came 
up, however, the square was perfect, and the charge of the horsemen 
was met with a steady fire of musketry. These chivahous warriors 
of the desert, hurrying along and around the square with wild yells 
and battle-cries, now tried every means to efiect an entrance among 
the ranlvs of their opponents. Notwithstanding the ceaseless shower 
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of grape-shot, shells, and ball, they rushed upon the ba) onets of the 
infantrj', and, failing to disturb the lines, wheeled roiind and reined 
their horses backward upon the ranks, that they might fall into and 
disorder them ,* and becoming frantic when they saw tliat all their 
cfibrls were in >ain, they hurled at the French soldiers their poniards, 
pUtols, and carhlncs; while those who fell crawled along the ground 
to cut at the legs of their foes with their scimitars. Still the French 
phalanxes were immoveable. At last Xapoleon, w ho was in the square 
of Dugua, pointing to the eternal monuments which overlooked the 
scene of action, called out to his bra\c followers, who, however 
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(liscoiitciitccl at othci' oxliibitccl^ on all occasions 'when their 

sen ices ^^elc jcciiiivod in action, tlic incloniitahle courage and. ad- 
mirable organization of the Army of Italy: ^‘Soldiers! from the 


summits of these Pyramids, forty centuries look do^^'n niion you;” and 
gave the word to advance u])on the main body of the Itlamelukcs. 
J lie number of the latter ivas already thinned by the bayonet and 
the continued roll of the French musketry, and they verc imablc to 
sustain (he attack of fresh antagonists. At the ajiproach of Bonaparte 
they vero panic-stricken and fled. In the midst of a dreadful fire of 
musketry and grape-shot, of columns of dust and .smoke, and the most 
foai-ful cric.s, part of the 'J'urkish cavalrj' regained their- entrenched 
camp, — flying thither on an impulse natural to soldiers, to retreat 
towards the place whence they set out. iNIurad Bey himself and a 
few of the most expert hastened towards Gizeh ; hut by so doing, the 
Chief was entirely scjiaratcd from his army. 

JMcanwliilc, as the Frencli continued to advance, the confusion in 
the camp of the enemy became terrific. The cavab-y fbi-cw itself 
upon the infanti-}*, wliicb, seeing the Mamelukes beaten, rusbed into 
the boats and other vessels at hand to cross the Nile. Some, per- 
ceiving that their retreat had been in the VTong dii'cction, cndcavoui-ed 
to regain the Gizeh road; and Murad Bey more than once turned 
hack, and made some desperate chai-gcs to open a road for them ; but 
it was in vain. They were routed by the French soldiers; many 


being IdUcd in the entrenchments, and many more, sceldntr to sain 
tlie opposite bank of the Nile, were drovmcd in the attempt. The 
floating bodies of the Arabs, said to have amounted to five thousand, 
cai-ried the news of the victory in a few days to Rosetta, Damietta, 
and aU the places along the banks of the river. 

The loss of tlie enemy in the field was estimated at ten thousand men. 
Of all the cavah-y engaged, not more than two tliousand five hunch-cd, 
who accompanied the movements of Murad Boy, esca23ed. The 
Tiu-ldsli artillery, pontoons, and baggage, with a tlionsand prisoners, 
eight or nine hundred camels, and as many horses, fell into the hands 
of the Frencli. Had the flotilla been able to keep up with the 
army, the whole wealth of the Mamelulves, which was embarked in 
about sixty vessels on the river, would have been added to the spoils 
of the day: but, on witnessing the disastrous result of the battle, those 
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entrusted wth the we of the shipping set it on fire. By the light 
of this conflagration, the soldiers T\crc enabled during the night to 
observe the forms and count the number of the towers and minaret** 
of Cairo and its great cemetery, or “Citj* of the Dead;” while the 
more distant PjTamids reflected with indescribable solemnity the 
auful glare. 

Tlio Arabs did not attempt to rally till they had reached the Desert 
beyond the P}Tamids, far from the fatal field. Tor scscral dajs 
afterwards many of the Frcncli soldiers were engaged in fishing for 
the bodies of the 5[amcluVc3 who had been drosmed: their saluahlc 
arms and accoutrements, and the quantity of gold which they were 
accustomed to carry srith them — frequently amounting to four 
or fisc hundred Louis-d’ors — rendered tins scrsicc cvccedingl) 
agreeable. 

Napoleon quartered himself for the night in the countrj'-hou'c of 
Murad Bey, at Gtzoh, which, if destitute of European conveniences, 
aflbrdcd abundant evidence that the luxurj’of the East was not merely 
imaginary. The apartments svcrc filled witli cushions and dnans, 
coacred with the finest damask and Lyons* silks, and fringed with 
gold. Bich carpets, porcelains, vases of perfume, and other articles of 
the most tasteful and elegant kind were found, to ctciIc the curiosity 
and tempt the cupidity of the soldiers. TIjc gardens were full of 
magnificent fruit and other trees, and beautiful flowers, interspersed 
wath arbours of vines loaded ■with the finest grapes in the world. Tlic 
nntage, ns might liavc been expected, wras soon over In the con- 
scixTitorics were great quantities of delicious preserves, confcctionar}’, 
and sweetmeats. Tlie army now began to be reconciled to Egj-pt, and 
to believe tliat Cairo was not like Dumanhour ; but that, in proportion 
to the po^crly and destitution of the people, the towns and habitations 
of their oppressors, who drained them of every comfort, were stored 
w iih all the luxuries and delicacies nflbrdcsl by the clime. 

Tlic next morning at dasbreak, a dlsision, under General Vial, 
took the island of Bodali ; and the army prepared to enter Cairo : 
wlxithcr, however, Napoleon first despatched a Dragoman with a letter 
to the Pacha, and the prockamalions which had l)oen puhlbhed at 
Alexandria, declaring that it was not against the Turks hut against 
j the Mamelukes that the French people made war. Tlic Paclia had 
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already left tlie city ; and in the course of tlie day Ibrahim Bey and 
his troops also departed, and a deputation was sent to the Conqueror to 
implore his clemency, and offer an immediate and unconditional sui’- 
rendcr. The name of Bonaparte had spread terror through die whole 



countiy. From the deadly effects of his musketry he was caEed the 
‘^Sultan Kchir,” or Father of Fhe: and a superstitious fear arose 
among the people, that he was destined to he the scom-ge of their 
race, and that it was hopeless to attempt resistance to Ms invincihle 
might. 

In the afternoon of the 24th, Napoleon made his pnhhc entry into 
Cairo, and fixed his head-quarters at the house of ElpM Bey, in the 
great square of El-Bekii-. On the foEondng day he nTOte to his brother 
J osoph, who was then a member of the Council of Five Hundi’ed : — 
“ You null hare seen in the public papers the bulletins of the 
Conquest of Egjqit, a countiy the possession of winch has been 
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sufilciently di«^utcd to add anotlicr laurel to the glory of the army, llic 
land 13 the richest on earth in com, rice, vcgctahlcs, and cattle; hut 
the people arc sunlc in the grossest barbarism. Tliore is little money ; 
not even enough to pay the troops. I expect to he in France in two 
months. Engage for mo a house either in Burgundy or near Paris. 
1 think of passing the 'yrintcr there.” 

From this letter, and some memoranda made at the time, it is 
evident that Napoleon considered the conquest of Egjpt so well 
assured, that ita completion might be safely left to the skill and 
prudence of an inferior commander; and that liis object in returning 
to France, in addition to that of being at band to watch the turn 
of events at the scat of Government, was to he enabled to send out 
reinforcements of men, provisions, and mililar)* stores, to colonize and 
settle the country be had ju‘t taken, as a dependency of the Republic. 
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HE General- in -cliicf lost no time in 
enclcavoiu'ing to consolidate tlic power 
•wliich tlie fall of tlic Eg}’ptian capital 
had placed in his hands. The strictest 
discii)line was enforced in the anny; 
which was rendered the more neccssai-y, 
indeed, from the disposition of the 
soldiers to disregai'd the restiictions im- 
posed by the customs and prejudices of the native inliabitants. The 
mosques, the harems, the civil and religious customs and rites of die 
people, were scrupulously respected ; and so greatly suj)erior in point 
of personal security was the administration of Napoleon to that of the 
Mamelulce Beys, that, notwithstanding the difference of creed betv’-een 
the Arabs and the French, and the recent hostile position of the tivo 
races, the best understanding was, in two or dnee days, established 
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among them j and tKc latter, being frcelj* adimtted by tbc former, to 
their houses, might be seen taking cofice or smoUng n-ilh them, 
assisting in their laboxirs, or playing srith their children. Prosi^ional 
goSTmments s\ ere organized, and a general ordinance of four articles 
promulgated, in order to secure uniformity of administration in all the 
cities and prosinccs occupied by the troops. The object of Napoleon 
was not to revolutionize, but to reform the go\crnmcnt of the 
country; and for this, the brief code wliich be cstablidicd was ad* 
mirably adapted. By the first article, a di^•an of so^ cn persons u-as i 
required to superintend the general police of each district; by the | 
second, the militarj’ defence of each province was entrusted to an Aga 
and sixty ofiicers of the Janissaries, acting under the direction of the { 
Trench Commandant ; by tbc tliird, an intendant was nominated, snth 
requirite subordinates, to collect the revenue, in the same ratlo-and 
amoiint as it was collected under the Mamelukes; and the fourth, ^ 
required that all correspondence between the diflerent ofiicers of 
departments should pass tlirougb the bands of a Treneb Coromis5.nry. i 

To inspire additional confidence in the good Intentions of the 
imaders, Napoleon sent Eugene Bcauhamais, his sondndaw and | 
aide-de-camp, to assure tlic wife of Murad Bey that she had no j 
occasion to fear being deprived of tbe private property, or possessions, ^ 
nluch slie or her husband Ind previously enjoyed; and so highly 
was tl\is compliment esteemed, that the young and handsome envoy ^ 
^ras adnutted to an audience in the harem, entertained witli coffee, ' 
sherbet, and other refreshments, served up in the richest plate and 
I most sumptuous stjlc; and, at his dci»arturc, presented with a ring, j 
I worth a thousand louis, from the finger of the lady— -a CIrcas5i.an of 

I fifty jc.ars old; but still remarkably graceful in form and address, and 

posses* ing a aoice of much mcetness. 

Mlulc these efforts wore being made at Cairo to secure the conquest 
of ibo country’ by conciliating tbc people, Desaix was engaged in the 
pursuit of Murad Bey and the Mamelukes, who had cscapetl from ilje * 
Battle of the PjTamids into Upper Egypt- TIjc Mussulmans scarcely j 
attempted to make a stand; and the swiftness and Inrdlltood of their 
horses enabled tlicm to outstrip their pursuers, and to preserve tlic 
remnant of lljrir forces unbroken. At the end of July, howeaer, it 
l)Cgan to be ruraourwl at bead-quarters, that Ibrahim Bey, the next of 
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the hlamclulcc cliiofs in shill and courage to tlu^ hravo Z^birad, had 
collected a multitude of Avahs from the borders of the Desert, and was 
making head in Sju-ia. Dpon tins intelligence, Kapoloon at once 
despatched Lc Clerc and Kegnier to Klkanhali ; and the news of the 
rising being speedily conlinncd, be followed in person, a day or two 
afterwards, nnth the divisions of Lnnnos atul Dngna, to disjjcrsc 
the stormy elements before ibcy sbonld be gatbeved into a hu'jnidablc 

i . .. 

This cxpcdltlQii was little belter iban a hasty march. Ibrahim did 
j not venture to await the approach of the French : but hurried, by forced 
I marcbes, towards tbc Desert, somcrvbat imjicded, bowever, in bis 
motions by tbc presence of the women and sla\‘cs of his liouschohl, | 
by ibe weight and bulk of bis treasure, anil tbc large booty be had | 
seized by tlic way in a marauding attack upon the carai'an of ^Iccca, 
■which his troops had stopped ar\d plundered at Ivoureyn. I'lic 
soldiers of Napoleon, being less encumbered, overtook tbc Bey a 
short distance beyond Salahieh, the last inhabited place in Fg^'pt 
•where good water is to be found. Tbc cavalry, not above two or tlu'ec 
hundi'cd in number, were a considerable distance in advance of the in- 
fantry; the night was gathering; the liorscs and men -were excessively 
fatigued; and, consequently, tbc successful issue of an attack by no 
means certain. While Napoleon hesitated, a party of nearly two 
h'undred Arabs, who bad just deserted Ibrahim, olFcrcd, for a share 
of the booty, to join in charging tborr late comrades. Their sersiccs ! 
were accepted ; and a con'flict, remarkable for the valour and deter- 
mination displayed by tbc soldiers on each side, ensued. Almost 
every Frencblnan preseirt was engaged in single combat. Colonel 
La Salle dropped his sabre in the midst of the engagement, and had 
barely time to recover it and remount, when he Avas attacked by oirc 
of the most intrepid of the Mamel-olies. Mnrat, Duroc, Lotm-cq, 
Colbert, Arrighi, and all the officers of the staff, were in the thickest 
of the fight, and encountered the most imminent danger. Colonel 
D’Estr6e was mortally wounded; and Sulkowsky, aide-de-camp to 
Napoleon, received several sabre cuts, and two or tlirce bullets, in 
the action. The Auctory indeed was exceedingly doubtful; Avhen 
Ibrahim Bey, being Avounded, gave the signal for flight, and left the 
French in jiossession of the field, of two pieces of cannon, and about 
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fifty camels, but m no condition to pursue the fugitncs It was 
immcdntel} after this battle, tint Xapolcon, rctiimiiig to Salalnch, 
vras met b) an aide do-camp, sent by Ivicbcr from Alexandna, a\ith 
nears of the loss of the fleet in Aboukir roads a piece of intelligence 
Inch occasioned Ins immediate return to Cairo 
Tlic details of the battle of the Xilc belong to Kaval History, and 
more cspcaall^ to that of Lord I^cl<!on — a hero scarcelj inferior in 
fame to Napoleon himself It anil be sufiicicnt here, therefore, to 
state that, through some misunderstanding, arising probablj from the 
diflicultj of communication bclarccn tlic separate divisions of the 
rrcnch force, Admiral Brucys had been induced to remain inactive 
upon the coast of Egypt, unable to enter the harbour of Alexandria, 
and unaviUing to abandon the army, till it became certain that the 1 

means of retreat uould not be needed There is no doubt that, I 

judging by ibc caent after its occurrence, it nas the duly of the 
Admiral, as soon as he had disembarked the artillery and armj stores, | 

and ascertained tint the fleet could not be got into tlic harbour, to ' 

hate put to sea, and either returned to Toulon or made for Corfu— \ 

one of the Ionian islands, arhich I ranee had rcccntl) obtained on 
the partition of Venice Vliatoaor Trerc tlio circumstances uhieh 
occasioned tlic delaj ivhcthcr, as has been contended, it uas 
express orders from Isapolcon, under tv hose command the tvholc 
expedition had been placed by the Director) , or ogam't his directions 
as asserted bj others, or more probablj still, a tvant of definite 
instructions of any kind, and of proper protasions to enable the ships 
to sail, — the fleet was still m the baj of \bouljr, when, on the l«t of 
1 August, the llntisli squadron appeared off the coast 

Bruevs had taken uhat precautions lus bad position admitted bj 
mooring Ins ships m semicircular line of battle, so close to the shoals 
and surf, that it %rxs thought impossible for vessels of war to get 
between them nml the land Nelson, however, on reconnoitring, 
became instantly convinced, that where the French ships could nde 
j m safttv , there must ncccssanlv be room for others to anchor between 
ibcm and the shore He accordingly made signals for immediate 
I attack Bruevs meanwhile, It licmgiilrcadv late in the afternoon, did 
not contemplate licing rcolcslcd till next morning, and neglected to 
) get under weigh, or to clear hw vcsmtIs as ihe\ should haa c been for 
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action. As the English approacliecl, •^^'itll an evident determination to 
force the French line, the consternation of the latter, heightened hy the 
boldness of the manocmTC and by its being unexpected, vas extreme. 
Tliey greeted the British, ho-wever, with a heavy raldng fire as they 
bore dovm : but keeping its bows to the enemy, and wasting no idle 
shot. Nelson’s van, consisting of sLx seventy-fours, contuiued its 
course, and, each successively rounding the French line, dropped 
anchor beside its chosen opponent, and instantly opened a tre- 
mendous fire. Tlie English Admiral himself, u-ith the remainder of 
his fleet, raiigcd along the same ships on the outer side, and thus 
placed those engaged bet^veen two Arcs ; A\'hilo several of the French 
vessels were deprived for a time of all power to take part in the 
conflict. The battle raged unth the utmost fury till sunset, and was 
continued during the night by the flashing light of the dreadful and 
continuoirs broadsides. Before eleven o’clock several French ships 
had struck, and the victors had begun to assail those that had not 
pre-^nously been engaged, Avhen the flag-ship of Brucys took fire, and, 
after blazing awhile lilco a Amlcano, blew up aboiit midnight with such 
a tremendous explosion, that for more than a quarter of an hoiu the 
firing on each side was silenced through a sense of overpowering awe. 
Being resumed, however, the cannonade continued with more or 
less fury till noon the next day, when two Hnc-of-battlc ships, and 
two frigates, die only French vessels that still had theh colours flying, 
cut their cables and put to sea. The rest were destroyed or captimed, 
Brueys and many French officers of distinction were killed in this 
engagement — the extent and importance of wliich may be judged 
from the expression by which Nelson, who was little prone to mag- 
niloquence, sought to convey an idea of his -sdetory, Avhen, in liis 
despatches, he called it “ a conquest.” 

This defeat cut the sinews of the cxj)edition, and caused it to halt, 
and eventually to fall to the ground. Unable to receive reinforce- 
ments from France, or even to communicate with that coimtry, the 
Army was now isolated, and compelled to rely solely upon its own 
resources for success. Najioleon was at fii-st completely borne down 
by the tidings. The basis of his calculations was destroyed, and 
the mighty hopes of Oriental dominion, which he had hitherto 
cherished, were dissipated like a dream. Speedily recovermg his 
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outnird composure, lio\vc\cr, he strove to content lum«clf and others 
uith the reflection, lint “the Fates had decreed to Franco a pro 
pondorincc on land, and to England the empire of the ocean ” 
Ilut though late and Fortune arcre arords frequent!) in his mouth, 
no reliance on their agency or influence as c\ cr di«covcrablc in his 
actions lie used, indeed, ever) means in his pover to shape his 
own dcstin), and to render himself independent of those contin- 
gencies which men of less energy and forethought are apt, in 
cxailpation of their eupmcncss, to attribute to tlie special workings 
of Prondence As soon os he had ascertained tlic extent of his lo^s, 
and discharged the duties of his station and of humanity to the brave 
men who had fdlcn at Aboukir, he set camcstl) to work to prevent 
the disastrous consequences w Inch at first were gencrall) apprehended 
from the fate of the battle Tlie cml and military organization of 
Egiqil was promptly proceeded with — upon principles calculated to 
ad\’ance the cmlization, and conduce to the permanent prospcrit) of 
the country “ If w c cannot remain here/* he said, “ we w ill, hkc the 
ancients, at least Icai c the people a hentage of greatness “ 

One of his first acts was to establish the Institute, on tlie model of 
that at Pan**, for the collection and general diflusion of intelligence 
It was dnidcd into four classes mathematics, ph)*sical science, 
pohtical cconom), and literature and fine arts Mongo was elected 
president, and Napoleon Mce president This learned bod), in 
addition to the Sdians, numbered among its members man) ofllccrs of 
the army, of whom CaffarclU and Sulkowsky were particular!) dis 
Its Sitting trav heM ai the great hali ct the [tahee ef 
one of Uic Mameluke no's , some of the apartments of which were 
fitted up as laboratoncs and a museum, and the rest were con' crtctl 
into habitations for the members Tlie great garden of the harem 
was devoted to botanical purposes , and in a spacaous room at head 
quarters, Ikrthollct exhibited pubbe expenments m cbemutry, two or 
three times a week Tlirough the zeal and actiMty of the French 
soldiers, all ranks of whom now took an interest in Uie matter, and 
were desirous of contributing their utmost to its furtherance, the 
museum was spcetlil' filled with ever) kind of euncwiti, whicli the 
animal, vegetable, or mineral kingdoms of the countn could tuppl) 
Tlie cstabbsbmcnt of tlic Institute cxntetl the cuno«i») of the 







inlialDitants to an almost unprecedented extent. Having learned that 
the frequent meetings of the simple and unostentatious men that 
accompanied the army, and to -whom so much respectful deference Tras 
paid by every one, were not for religious celebrations, and haviiig on 
one or two occasions witnessed the almost magical transformations 
produced by the experiments of BerthoUet, a belief arose that the 
members of the Association were alchemists, and that their object 
was to discover the art of nialdng gold. 

The Egyptians themselves Avere lamentably deficient in all lands of 
knowledge. To be able to read and write, and to comprehend the 
simplest details of arithmetic, conferred on the individual so gifted no 
unenviable reputation for acquirements. The only branches of Instory 
in which the most learned pretended to be skilled, were those wliich 
relate to Mahomet, and the Caliphs his successors, in the progress 
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and cstaWi«limcnt of the doctnnes of Islimi<5in Gcognphj and the 
other mathcmntical sciences ■were mystcncs into Inch it wns soutjht 
to initntc few, and the smattering wliicli constituted proficienc} m 
the college of Jcmil Azar, the onl^ learned academj in the countrj, 
nicrclj serred to render the general ignorance more palpable Tlie 
astronomical knowledge of the native Jirofcssors barclj sufliccd for 
the compilation of a defective almanac TIic lustor}, antiquities, arts, 
and sacnccs of anaent Egypt were uttcrlj unknoim Tlic Pyramids 
i\crc gcncrall) bcbc^cd to be productions of nature, and cicn the 
few vho were better informed on the subject, when tbej obsened 
the interest taken m them by the French, were disposed to regard 
them as monuments erected by some ancient European people, from 
which the present conquerors of the land Ticre descended Tlic 
tools and implements of trade and manufacture were of the rudest 
and most pnmituo kind , and yet the native artisans, on being shewn 
the European imcntions, and the French modes of working, exhibited 
a talent for imitation and a readiness of conception, which at once 
proed that the fault vas m tlic go>cmmcnt and institutions of 
the country, and not attributable to an) want of natural genius or 
capacity in the people ITie chief defect may, indeed, be traced to 
that dogma of Mahometanism, — the same which influenced the 
Caliph Omar, when he commanded the destruction of the greatest 
ornament and most aailuablc po'iscssion of that, and perhaps of any 
then existing, nation, the magnificent Jibruy of Alexandria,— wlucli 
sa^Ti, that ** all knowlcdj,c, beyond Uiat taught in the Koran, is 
useless or profane ” 

Napoleon s^as desirous of rcmcd)ang the cnls to which this 
Ignorance and a long course of oppression had given rise Various 
members of the Institute uerc appointed to preside oicr diflircnt 
departments of the avil admim tration, and to ascertain and turn to , 
account the abundant resources of Uic countrv Tlic geographical | 
limits and peculiarities of the nation were firtt mvcstigatctl , road«, j 
bridges, and fortresses sicrc constructed, levels taken, and n plan j 
drawn for a grand canal to open tlic navigabon from the Kile 
to tlic Bed Sea. Scicral manufactones were established at Cairo, 
of a descnp’ion cniircK new to Uie inhabitants , among o’hcrs, 
Wind and svatcr mills for making flour and gunpowder Improved , 
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mcUioils of ■weaving and cinhioidoring tlic jniperb carpets of Mecca; 
and the cloth and shawls of Arahiu; were introdnred. Fonnderics 
•svcrc insliUitcd; printing-presses hroughl into operation; and literary 
and political journals, both in I'rench 4and Arabic, were published. 
The lalvcs of jMcuzabdi, llourlos, and Natron were carefully .sur- 
veyed. The natui-al productions of the country and its capabilities; 
with reference to soil and climate, were brought nnd(;r review. 
Hospitals were founded, -wells sunk, public bath.s and fountains 
opened. A causeway "wa-s constructed, by whicii coinnnmic.atiuns 
could ho maintained between Cairo and lloulac, during the inun- 
dations of the Nile. The .slrccl.s of the citic.s were purified from 
the accumulated tilth of ycar.s, and scavengers ajipointed to preserve 
tliis cleanliness. Sluices -were cut for watering the land ; and wind- 
mills erected to raise -water for the same purpose, where other mcan.s 
of irrigation could not be employed. A theatre was huilt ; and even 
a kind of Tivoli established in the jniblic gardens of Cairo, -with 
musical performances, promenades, illuminations, and fire-works. 
Nothing that could contribute to elevate tbc cbnracter of the 
people, impart to them new ideas, or humanize and instruct tlicm, 
■was deemed too high or too arduous to be grappled -with by llic 
consummate genius, clear understanding, and unwearied industry of 
Napoleon ; nothing that seemed calculated to conduce to the 
desired end, -was thought too low to be admitted mto liis list of 
means for the regeneration of the counti-y. 

In order that the religious and national prejudices of the people 
might not be alarmed by the very extensive rcfoi-ms in progress, 
the fact that Egj’pt had become a French province was carefully 
concealed from vie-vy. The Pacha appointed by the Porto -was still 
permitted to exercise; the same nominal authority wdiich had boon 
left in his hands by tbe Mameluke Beys. The Imauns, or priests; 
the IJlemats, or la-wyers; the Scheiks, or cml and ecclesiastical 
judges ; the Cadis, or magisti-ates ; and the Janissaries, or prmlcgcd 
soldiers, were all treated with respect and attention. Every class of 
the inhabitants was protected. Justice, tempered with the mercy 
and impartiality wMch belong to ci-vilization, was administered accord- 
ing to Mahometan laws. The executive goverhinent -u^as conducted, 
as formerly, by the Grand Divan, the constitution of -ndiich -was no 
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further interfered with tlnn bj the appointment of Mongc and Her 
thollct, to prciidc oicr and regulate ita proceedings according to the 
dictates of reason and humanitj Hie taxes were not incrcx«;cd, as 
had been feared, but, m consequence of the equitable mode m 
SI Inch thej ucrc imposed and lesncd, were considcrahl} hghtcnctl 
Obedience to the laws was insisted upon from all persons, without 
distinction of rank or sect 

Tlic astomsliment of the people at such a novel s) stem of adminis 
tration maj bo inferred from an incidci^ recorded b) Las Cases 
Some Arabs, in a marauding excursion on the frontier, bad killed a 
rdlah, or peasant I^npolcon was incensed, and gaac instant orders 
for the pursuit and pumsbment of the murderers “ Sultan Kcbir/’ 
said the Schcik El Mondi, who was present, “ }ou pla} a dangerous 
game m quarrelling wath these people, who can do you ten times more 
harm than jou can do them And what is it all about ^ M as the 
miserable peasant they liasc k»llc<l jour kinsman, that jou should 
seek to aacnge lum!” “ lie was moTc,*’ icpbed Jsapoleon “ those 
svhom I gosem are my children Power is giscn me that I ma) 
secure their safetj and happmc«s * All the Schciks of the divan 
bowed tbcir beads at thc«c avord«, and LI "Mondi replied, Good • 
thou hast spoken like the Prophet himself I” 

Still furtlicr to conciliate Uie natiica, the General in chief paid 
great deference to the ceremonies and ob<;crvanccs enjoined bj their 
laws On the 18 th of August, be wxa prc«cnt at the solcmnitv of 
opening the canal of Cairo, which, on the nwng of the Ldc, rccciacs 
a portion of its wafers, and two dan afterward*, on Oic mutation of 
j the Sheik El-Ilckn, he attended the celebration of the feast of 
j "Mahomet's natmtv, when hn respect for the Prophet was exhil Uial 
bj his conforming to the customs of the true belies ers *1110 cere 
I monv consi«tcd in the recital of a poetical history of the esents of 
j the life of 'Malioract llie Schciks of the citv, sitting in a circle on 
I caqicts, with their legs cro«cd, chanted tlic verses, swinging their 
I bodies backiranls and forward* An excellent dmner was afterwards 
scracd on twentv table*, wiili fisc or nx persons at each At this 
dinner nothing was dtsagrccable to the French gue»t«, except the 
Mussulman manner of calmg wuh the fingen In the cscning, the 
whole nta of Cairo was illuminated wiih beautiful lamps of coloarcsl 
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glass ; and the streets were paraded by parties, of from twenty to a 
hundred persons each, reciting the prayers and history of the Prophet, 
with gestures that continued to increase in ■violence till they became 
con'vulsiYe, when some of the most zealous fainted. It was on this 
occasion that El-Bekri presented to Napoleon trvo young Mamelulve 
slaves, Ibrahim and Poustan, who, till they were compulsorily sepa- 
rated from him on the reverses of the “ Hundred Hays,” in 1815, 
remained faithfnlly attached to the General, following him through 
every -vicissitude of fortune j indeed Ibrahinr, upon learrring that he 
would not be permitted to accompany his master to St. Helena, 

stabbed himself fr-orn grief and despair. ' . ' 

hese and other circumstances, anrong which was his care for the 
^fety of the caravans of pilgrims and mercharrts wlrich traverse the 
eserts from Cafro to the holy cities, or the great marts of eastern 
commerce produced so good an effect that, in a synod of Scheilcs and 
the Grand Mosque, it was publicly declared to be lawful for' 
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Mucsijlmaus to obey nnd pay tribute to tlic SulMn Kebir: a decision 
without precedent in the annals of Mnhomctani'nn, and directly 
opposed to the doctrines of the Koran, which expressly forbid sub- 
mission to infidels. It is not quite certain, however, that Xapoleon 
was regarded as entirely an infidel by the Jfoslcm divines. Ily his 
conformity with their customs, he had induced many to believe that he 
was on the c\c of becoming a convert to their faith. In his letters 
and proclamations ho boldly asserted a disinc mission. “ Make the 
people understand,” he 8.aid, in a published address to the heads of 
the clergy, “ that before the world was formed it was ordained that, 
after having destroyed the enemies of Islamism, and shattered the 
cross, I should come from the distant parts of the M'est to accomplish 
the task for which I am destined. In more than twenty passages of 
the Koran my coming is foretold. I could demand an account from 
every person for the secret thoughts of his soul ; since to me every- 
thing Is knoAvn: but the day uill come uben all shall know from 
uhom I have my commission, and that no human effort can prcrail 
against me.” This he aftcm*aTd» admitted was quackery, and nobody 
c.in for an instant doubt that it was so: it can hardly, from srant of 
enthusiastic cnerg}*, bo considered worthy of the culogium pa*scd 
upon it by himself, when he called it ** quackery of the highest order,” 
and spoke of it as calculated to gratify and delude those whose favour 
it was his interest to cultivate. That Napoleon, at this time, was but 
an indifferent Cliristian is avowed by himself. In his account of 
Egypt, dictated to General Gourgaud, in allusion to the doctrine of 
I I rewards and punUhmeuts in a future state, lie did not scmplc to 

] 1 designate the religion of Jesus as a threat, and tint of Mahomet as a 

’ promi«e ; nor to chanictcrii:c the latter as the successor of Jinkahm and 

' j Christianity, and a blending of both. Conversion to Islamism he 

I I reganlctl os nothing more than n change from a hat and small-clothes 

I j to a turban and troupers; and con«idcrcd that the subjugation of A«ia 

uonld amply ,coinpcn^atc for the ineomcnirnec. ” Unity the Fourth 
of Franco,” he rcroarkcil, ‘Micld Paris to be well north a ma*s.” 
With respect to his soldiers, on utter indifference to religion peraadtd 
all ranks: Christjanity, Judaism, 3faliomctmi«m, and Faganbm 
occupied the same place in their c*tecra; and they would, uithont 
hwitation, Ime embraccil any CTce«l tliat ofTcretl a temporal advantage 
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to their favoimte General or themselyes. ‘‘We must take care,”, 
■svTOte Bonaparte to lOeher, “ lest the Turks conceive the same pre- 
judices against us as against the Christians;” and in a letter to 
Menou are the expressions, “ I thank you for the honotus you have 
paid to om- Prophet.” “ In India,” says De Bourrienne, “ Napoleon 
would have been for Ali, in Thibet for the Dalai Lama, and iu China 
for Confucius.” He had been, in short, infected with the infidelity of 
the revolutionary philosophers ; and regarded all religions as the mere 
institutions of men, and deemed it necessary to respect them only as 
powerful means of government. 

His Moslem demonstrations were matters of jest among the French, 
who understood them; but the Scheiks of Cairo, vdth whom he held 
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frequent discussions on the subject, were, or pretended to be, in «ome 
degree imposed upon, and cndea\ourcd to smooth the difilcultics m the 
v,’\} of lus conversion, by declaring that abstinence from wine and 
circumcision were not absolutclj essential to the belief of the Koran 
Tlicj c\en ofTcred up public prajers for him, and for the success of 
lus arms, m their nio<qucs Tlierc was, howeser, an insuperable 
obstacle to his assumption of ** tlie turban and trousers ” Jsapolcon 
on embracing Ishmism must, to use lus own words, “ lia>c turned lus 
back upon Europe, upon tlic regeneration of the age, and the course 
of Pate m France General Alcnou, who had no great undeveloped 
designs to deter him from pursuing the bent of his inchmtion, became 
an actual and earnest convert to the faith of the Prophet, and married 
a Mahometan ladj of Ro«ctta, whom he treated after tJic Prcnch 
modes of gallantry, ginng her lus hand to enter the dmmg room, 
the best place at table, and the choicest morcemix at dinner, or if she 
dropped her handkerchief he ran to pick it up Tlic ladj boasting 
of these nttentjons m the bath, where it is the custom of Oriental 
women to assemble for the purpose of hearing and relating the news 
and contnnng intrigues, almost caused a revolution in the haicm 
The other women, who enjoyed lc<s consideration and fewer pnvi 
leges, sent a petition to the Sultan Kcbir, requesting him to compel 
their husbonils to treat them m like manner ’ 1 

Kotmthstanding the constant oclnity and occupation of tlic Cora 
mandcr in-clucf, after the battle of the Jsilc lime appears to have | 
hung heavy on lus hands He rode much, dictated orders, planned 
new carap-ugns {oi iTuropc M wcH as for read, wrom, 6at fie 
want of ncivs from Pans created a wcamomc void m lus mind wlucli 
nothing could adequately fill His thoughts, his hopes, lus ambition, 
all centred in Prance , and lus impatience at the mtemiplion of lus 
corrc'iKmdencc, occasionctl by the >agil3ncc of tlic Fngli'U crm<crs, 
was con«^tanlh finding aenU Dc Boumenne has represented him 
as dissipating a portion of lus enmn m a Itaiton witli Madame Fourcs, 
the wife of a lieutenant of infanln, of whom tlic Duchess d’Abrantes 
has in her Memoirs related scacral interesting particulars llio part 
of the 'tora most w ortli remembering, howes cr, is, tliat the hu*band 
of the lad\ Immg, bv a delicate arrangement, been de«patchcd on a 
miv<ioa to the Directon, was taken pn«oncr b\ tlic English, arjjo 
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j having ascertained the cause of !M. Foures’ selcclioUj from llic letters 
j of which he was the hearer, instead of detaining him prisoner ns usual, 
maliciously liberated him and sent him bade into b>gypt- 

The 1st Vendemiaire (22nd September) was observed by the 
Trench soldiers at all their stations, but willi more cspeci:d mag- 
nificence at Cairo, as the anniversary fete of the foundation of 
the Kcpublic. In the morning a grand renew took jdacc, at 
which many Turkish officers of distinction were present, and were j 
strongly impressed with the number, discipline, and excellent appoint- 
ments of the soldiers. As the latter filed past the Gcncral-in-chieb 
he thus addressed them; — “Soldiers I IVc now celebrate the first 
day of die seventh year of the Republic. Five years ago, the 
independence of the French people was tln-catcncd : but the capture 
of Toulon was the presage of ruin to our enemies. A year aftenvards, 
you defeated the Austrians at Dego. In the following year, you 
were fighting upon the summits of the Alps. Two year's ago, you 
were ' contending beneath the avails of !Mantua, and acliievcd tlic 
celebrated victory of St. George. Last year, you were at the sovurccs 
of the Drave and the Isonzo, on youi‘ rctm-n from Germany. IVlio 
would then have ventured to predict, that to-day yon should bo on 
the banks of the Nile, in the centre of the ancient continent ? 

“ From the Briton, renowned in arts and commerce, to the ferocious 
Arab of the Desert, you fix the attention of manldnd. Yoiu* destiny 
is noble, because you are worthy of your achievements and of the 
reputation you have acquhed. You will die Avith honour like the 
brave, whose names I have caused to be inscribed on yonder Pp-a- 
idids; or you will return to your country, covered widi laurels, 
and exciting the admiration of all nations. Dming the five months 
which have elapsed since we quitted Europe, we have been the 
objects of unceasing solicitude to our countrymen. On this day, 
forty millions of oiu' fellow-citizens are celebrating the era of repre- 
sentative governments : forty milhons of citizens Wn tlieu’ thoughts 
to us, and exclaim : ‘ To their tods, to their blood, we are indebted 
for a general peace, for repose, commercial prosperity, and the 
blessings of civil liberty.’” 

In the evening, Napoleon gave a banquet to upwards of a hundred 
and fifty French and Mahometan officers. “ The Repubhean flag and 
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Mus^ulmin binncr floated on tliis occasion side by side; ibo crescent 
by ibc cap of liberty ; tbe Koran forming a pendant to 77tc of 

Tlic fricndsliip of the Arabs, meann bile, aras of the liollonc«t cha- 
racter, and a«s\imed merely to lull their conquerors into a state of 
negligent security. As the Prencli relaxed in the precautions arhich * 
they had adopted on first tahing possession of Cairo, the natives 
became bolder, and more designing. Orders bad been gi^cn to watch ' 

the muerzin, or criers of the mosques, that their dailj calls to the i 

people might not be converted into means for the difliision of senti- j 

meats dangcroxis to the army of the llcpublic. Tor a\slule tliU had 
been strictly attended to ; but it being obscr\ cd that nothing Ba\ e the ’ 

hours and the customary prayers and h}Tnn8 as ere pronounced from [ | 

the minarets, the vigilance of the ^oldic^}• was bafllctl. Ily degrees ' 
other cxliortations than those of religion s\crc uttered, and these j 
eliciting no ofllciil notice, ucrc foUowe<l by seditious harangues, in 
which firmans of the Grand Seignior were cited, disasouing all amity 
nilh the Trench, and calling upon the inhabitants to arm and join j 

tbe Mamcluhes in expelling the in\adcr?. A general rising was thus j j 

organized, not only in Caiio, but througbout Tgypt. Meanuhilc, i j 

Murad’and Ibrnbim llcy were not idle, 'flicy incited their troops, i 

by the recollection of former defeat and tlic hope of speedy \tn* | | 

goance; the Bedouins, by the harvest of vhich they had been | 1 

depriicd in their customary plunder of the caraaans of the Desert, ^ ^ 

and the frontier towns and adlhgcs; the Janissaries, by their allc* , J 

ginnee to the Forte and their love for the power and privileges ' 

which they were no longer permitted to cxerdso ; and, indeed, the ^ 

I peculiar prejudices and feelings of all clas'cs were appealed to, to i 

induce them to mahe common cause and union against the foreign ^ 
and treacherous oppressor. At the same time numerous fanatics, of 
vhom some pretended to be divinely inspired, traversed the countri', 
preaching a crusade against the infidels, and dcnoimcing the ban of 
the Prophet upon all who refused to assist in extirpating the unbe- 
lieving dogs that sought to extend their dominion over the faithful, 
nic whole nation, with tbe exception of the Cop's, a Clirbtian 
remnant of tlic race which survived tlic conquests of the fir*t Caliph*, 
was thus prepared to ri«c at a concerted signal, and maXc an effort 

^ ^ 
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to redeem tlie country from wliat every true believer must have 
considered a state of degrading servitude. 

The last announcement from the minarets V’as made on the night 
of the 21st of October j and before mornuigj the capital teemed 
■svith insurrection. General Dupiiis, die coimnandant of die citadefr 
who had dined with, and been complimented by, several of die 
inhabitants on the preceding day, was among the first Auctims of 
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popular fur)*. ICapolcon aras aroused uitli intelligence of the 
outbreak at fisc in the morning; uhen ihrouing liimsclf on horse- 
back, he galloped at the head of aliotit thirty Guides to eser)* post, 
and by his presence, and the aigorous measures of defence uhich 
he directed to be instantly adopted, Buccccdcd in restoring confidence 
among the alarmed soldiery. He had scarcely relumed to head- 
quarters, hovrcAcr, when he learned that a strong party of Bedouins 
were attempting to force the gales. Snlkousk)*, uho was pre«cnt, 
and nho had not yet rccoscrcd from the numerous sxounds he had 
rccchcd at Salahich, was directed to repair snth fifteen Guides to 
the point most threatened. He obeyed; and in .i few minutes, one 
of the Guides rushed into the apartment, covered u-ith blood, to 
announce the death of his bra\c and talented )oung leader, and 
that the fourteen companions who had just departed with him, had 
been cut to pieces by the Arabs. Napoleon lo\cd Sulkousky for 
his many sterling qualities, and was accustomed to call him his noble 
and courageous Bole, and to speak of him as one s\ho would have 
been most precious to the man who might undertake to restore to 
freedom the brave people to winch he belonged— the ill-fated Poles, 
sshoso rights had been, aud continue to be, so grievouriy outraged 
by the infamous triple partition of their countr)*, and uho base 
suflered so greatly from the joke ashich has long home them down. 

Tew occurrences could haae inspired the Gencral-in-cliicf with such 
cxccsMvc rage as tlic intelligence of this mx«^crc. He gaao imme- 
diate orders to pursue the insurgents with the utmost rigour; “to 
kill and spare not.” Tlic nualcontcnts, after ftghting desperately in 
the streets and squares, were repulsed at all ]>oint«, and compelled 
to seek refuge in the principal mo«qnc; whence, on finding the 
Imilding surrounded with artfllcr)*, they sent an ofTir of capitulation, 
which, howcacr, Was rejected with scorn. **Tlic hour of clemency,” 
said Napoleon, “is pa.‘it. Tlic Aral« commenced; it is for me to 
make an end.” Tlie doors of the mo«q«e Win:; blown ojK-n, the I 
carnage that ensued was frightful. Tlic Sultan Kclnr had never till 
then nppc.are<l so terrible in the eves of the Ec)*ptians. For two ' 
whole dap the city was under a constant fire from the batteries of 
Hoqualium. On the third day, order was restored. Many priKinen 
were t.akcn, includin:; twcisc of the Scheiks of Cario, members of 




the Grand Divan. ahlioitgli llu-y e.%p' rU-d d.Mtlj, and r.vra 

BuvpriKcd that it tva^i not nl once inilhtrd, v-en- nn ndy ‘<njr. d 

hosln'’-e‘i: hut nninv others ■\vcr<‘ (-Nentted n\ ('.-..unpl' ; hi itn; tied n)> 

in sac-hs, and thrown at ni"hl >nt(» the 'Nih’. Attune: t}io e who thn‘< 
.‘tuffered, De l^oiirritnine says, were ‘(“vt i,d womt n ; htit it ntny hv tdia- 
rilahly hoped, .since no re.-i'-on appenvh ihr Muh inhumMthy. <• ptti.iUy 
with respect to Alalunnotan renialc'.. nlto vMuhr li» p'ditir.d iniltt* 
cncc cither in domestic cirele-. or ttpon ^otii !y, atul 'Itue thu* ttnpitit d 
severity is wholly opposed to the pr.u tice ;ind in.!*Jn!' , atul r< [ine'najjt 
to the natnvc, of Xapolcon, and is l)e'.ide> tm ttppottt d hy {.'mcmTcnt 
testimony, that the a.sserlion is grounded tnt ■ ome mi' t.il.e. 

The disquietude of the limes, however, rendettd tertihh' iVu plays 
necc.s'^ary, iti order to overawe and repre • the fu ry hate of the 

infuriated Aloslcms, and to extinguish tlieir ptnv. ittt: 'pitit ol revolt. 

Shortly aher the instirreofion just mentionrd, a tiilte of ih'doitim. 
surprised and murdered several hVenehmett :ti a slU.e.re mt the h trder*- 
of the Desert. iSapoleon despatched his aides. de-ramj), Ci osier and 
Bcanharnuis, with a company of Guides, to burn the ])ursne, 

and cut off the heads of the assassins, and hritij: thc'c tnqdiics with 
the survivors of the horde to Cairo. On the morrow, the deta< hnn''nl 
rctvumcd. The women, who were hvoup;ht in as captive's, Imd ex- 
perienced sufferings of the most shocldng deserijuion, and seveial 
cliildrcn had perished, hy the way. The melancholy train reached 
the square of El-Bcldr ahont four o’clorlc in the aftenmon. followed hv 
many asses laden with sachs. These were opened in public, and the 
bloody heads of the slaughtered ib-ahs rolled out before the ]iopnlace, 
which had assembled in crowds to learn the vcsvilt of the expedition. 
The expedient was revolting and terrible,- hut it was effectual in 
securing for some mouths tlio safety of the small parlies which the 
exigencies of the army required to he scut out, from time to time, in 
different dhections. “ The country,” says Air. Lockhart, “ ajijjcars 


to have remained more quiet, and probably enjoyed more prosporih’, 
than it had ever done during any period of the same length, since 
the Saracen government was overthrovvn by the Ottomans.” 

Lrom the recent insurrections, one important piece of information 
was gained; namely, tliat the Porte had not been deceived h}' the 
specious pretexts put forth for the occupation of Eg)q)t; hut vvas 
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dctcrnuncd to oppose the rrcnch Mith tlic Mhole power of the 
empire Large sums of monej had been sent to the ilamcluhc chiefs, 
to enable them to reenut their forces and renew the Mar A secret 
correspondence was maintained with die Schcihs and otlicr nail 
authontics , and, in order to afford greater sceunt) for tlic rcncM il of 
an attempt at a general rising, a dn crsion was promised, m the specdj 
disembarkation in Syna of a large army At the same time the 
assistance of the English, the Motors of the J»ilc, nas vaimtcd, as a 
guarantee for the triumphant issue of the approaching struggle 
Napoleon regarded the gathering storm witli gloomj apprehension 
Cut off from all communication with France “ left b} the Director) , ’ 
ns he exclaimed m hittcmc'^s, "to perish,** surrounded b) chscon 
tented generals, and men umicrcally languishmg for home, his 
anxiety must haic been intense "W ith a courage and determination, 
hoM ever, which nothmg could control, he quicll) prepared to antiapatc 
the crisis The strcngtli of all the defensive posts in the possession, 
of the French was augmented Tlic sailors who liad sought refuge 
on shore, or been landed by Nelson after the Battle of the Is do, j 

amounting to more than three thousand, ucrc incorporated snth the I 

troops iMan) recruits were raised from among the Copts, the dis 
contented Fellahs, and the slaves, who were also embodied m the 
various corps of the arm) One bngadc, tlic 21st, consisted almost 
vhoU) of natiic soldiers Other resources Mere rendered aiailahlc 
Tlic manufactoncs which had been established began to )acld profit 
able returns, and the treasur) svas replenished by the collection, 
where it was practicable, of the annual tribute impo«cd on Uic 
countri in adsaincc Occasionalli, the dchiiqucncics of the wcaldii 
inliabitants were turned to account One incident, although unpro 
ductile m itself, is highly clmractcnstic of the jxihc) pursued, and of 
the temper of the Eg)’plian8 El Koraim, n dignified ^hcik of 
,/\Jcxandna, being delected in actini; as a tp) for the Mameluke^, was 
condemned to pai n fine of three hundred thousand francs (twchc i 

thousand fi\c hundred pounds) or lo e his head “ If I am to die I I 

now,’ rephed tlic dciout Moslem, when desired to make his election, * 

“ nothing can sai e me , and bi pavmi; the peualti I shall Ixai c throrni | 

away my piastres If I am not to die, wherefore should I give I 

them lie M as executed , and hu head being earned through tlie | ] 
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city, accompanied by a crier, annoxincing iiis crime, tlie example not 
only intimidated other oflbndcrs, ndiosc fatalism was less resolute, but 
facilitated tbe collcctio 3 i of tbc tribute. Trom tbese sources, a season- 
able supply of three or four millions of francs n-as obtained. 

hicanwhilc, the country was diligently explored, and every species 
of information collected that might enable ISTapolcon to protect his 
present acquisitions, or extend his dominioii. On Christmas-cve, he 
set out on a journey to vSuez in person, in order to examine the 
traces of the ancient canal which fonncrly connected the navigation of 
the Bed Sea uith that of the jMcditcrrancan. On this expedition, i7i 
addition to the officers of his staff, he was accompanied by hlongc and 
Berthohet. The road through the desolate wildcniess which they 
had to traverse — the same through which the Israelites journeyed when 
dismissed by Pharaoh from bondage — is indicated only by thicMy 
scattered human bones ; the remains of those who, during a series of 
, ages, have perished in crossing the waste, with the caravans, from 
Sp-ia and Ar-abia. After adsiting the fort of Suez, where vestiges of 
the old canal communicating with the Kile avcrc discovered, in such a 
state of preservation as not to require very considerable repairs, and 
ordering the erection of some fortifications to oppose any troops that 
might attempt to land from India, Bonaparte and his companions, on 
the morning of the 28th December, passed the Bed Sea, diy-footcd, 
on their way to the celebrated fountains of jMoscs. Tire sea at this 
point is not three miles broad, and at low-water is always fordable. 
The caravans of Tor and Mount Sinai always cross there; and it is 
by some supposed to be tbc spot at which the Hebrews, under the 
guidance of their lawgiver, effected the mhaculous passage recorded 
iu Holy writ. Tire party passed some hours at the sacred springs, 
seated on the margin of the most considerable, from which they took 
the water for their coffee. Here Hapoleon received a deputation 
from the Slaronite monks of Mount Sind ; who, on learning of his 
approach, sent to implore his protection, and to request Iris con- 
fiimation of their ancieut privileges. He on tiris occasion inscribed 
his name to the same charters which bore the signatures of Mahomet, 
AH, Saladin, and Ibrahim. 

Before returning they Hsited a canal, constructed as a reservoir by 
tbe Yenetians when in possession of the commerce of the East, which 
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Tvilh otlier researches connimcd the time, so that night had fallen 
■when they reached the shore. ITie flo^^•i^g tide had already risen 
to a considcrahlc height, and the guide haring mistaken his vray in 
the darkness, the passage was attempted at a more than usually 
dangerous place, Hio persons in advance at length shouted that 
their horses were s'wimming! Napoleon, by one of those simple 
expedients wliich only occur to an imperturbable mind, saved the 
whole party. lie bade them form a circle round him, and each to 
ride out in a separate direction, but to halt nlicn he found his horse 
swimming, lly adopting this advice, and all following him who<c 
horse continued longest on his logs, they were enabled to reach Suez 
in safety at two in the rooming; though so rapidly had tljc tide 
ndvancwl, that before they made tljc land the water was at the 
chests of the horses, " M’e thus,” said Napoleon, ‘'c«eaped perilling, 
precisely in tlie same manner, and at the same place, as I’haraoh 
perished. Had we been lost, the comcidcnce would have fumbhed 
all tlie preachers of Christendom with a splendid text against me.” 


TIPPOO SAIB. 
















On Hs return to Cairo, Bonaparte sccmecT occupiccT for a time u-ith i 
a project of invading British India hy -way of Persia; and ncgociations 
were even entered into mtli the Shah for supplies and a passage 
thrCugh his dominions. Frequently would the Gencral-in-chicf lay 
for hour's, stretched upon the ground, ti'acing, on the splendid maps 
he had brought from Pai'is, the route of an ai'my to the Euphi'atcs. 
The triumphs of his favomrite hero,' Alexander, now formed his cliief 
subject of conversation. His own want of means to accomplish the 
vast designs he' had formed, was a source of bitter and rmceastng regret. 
Upon the success of the Syrian expedition, for wliich everything was 
now being prepared, the fate of the whole Eastern world was pirobably 
hinged. To be prepared for the possibility of reaching India, ' he 
despatched, on the 25th of January, 1799, an envoy with the fol- 
lowing letter to Tippoo Saib, then at war ndth the British: — “You 
will have been aheady informed of my arrival on the shores of the 
Bed Sea, with an army as invincible as it is innumerable, and 
animated "svith a fervent deshe to fr-ee you fr'om the iron yoke of 
England. I hasten to acquaint you ■with my desire to receive, by 
way of Muscat or Moka, intelligence from yoruself respecting the 
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politjcnl situation in Tiluch you stand. I am c%cn desirous tint jou 
should send to Suer, or Grand Cairo, some person of ability mIio 
enjoys jour confidence, n*itli nhom I nnj confer.” Ko answer nas 
returned to this letter, A^h^ch probably indeed nc^er reachetl its 
destination, as, by the succeeding Jfaj, the empire of iI}8ore 
had become a province of British India. 

Before tlic end of January*, information had been recciicd that too 
Turkish armies, witli a large supply of artillcrj', stores and skins to 
carry water, had been collected, one at Bhodcs, which was intended 
to land at Aboukir, and the other m SjTia, to adtance from the 
Desert. Aclunct-racha, sumamed Djfzznr^ or the Butcher, had 
already taken possession of the fortresses of Gaza and Bl-Ari«h, the 
latter of w hich, being considered as the key of Egypt, he iras occupied 
in repairing, Napoleon saw that, if he remained stalionaiy, he should 
speedily ln^c to sustain an attack from both armies at once, assisted 
by an insurrectionary rising in the interior, and probably by a body 
of Europeans. To avoid being thus hemmed in, with no retreat 
open to Iiim but the sea, where he bad no fiect, and the Desert, which 
w as SCI cnty-fi> c leagues across, and impassable for Europeans in llio 
hot sea«ou, he rcsoh ed to march upon Syria w hilc it was ) et winter, ^ 
possess himself by a coup‘de-mmn of the magazines of the enemy, 
level the fortifications of Jaffa and Acre, ravage the country, and by ^ 
mining its resources, render the passage of an army acro's the Desert 
impracticable : baring done wliich, it was his intention to turn ujKm ! 
tlie army of llhodcs^ w Inch might tijcn be disposed of at leisure. > I 

On the 9th of February, he celebrated, with great pomp, the com- | 
mcnccmcnt of the Fast of Ramadan, in the ceremonial of which | 
he performed the duties appertaining to the Paclia. Tlie submi<«ion 
of Lower Egypt being secured by the presence of strong garrisons and 
able commandants in all the dtics and fortresses, and that of Upper 
Egypt, by the aagilancc and activity of Desair — arho, in pursuit 
of the unconquerable 3Iurad Bey, after haring explored the mag* 
nificent ruins of Tlicbes, had adtancctl to the Cataracts of the Nile, 
a hundred and sixty leagues beyond Cairo;— tlic arm}, on tlie 1 llli, j 
commenced its march tow anls Asia. The Gcneral-in-chicf, during his > 
residence in Egjqit, Ind Icamctl the inestimable saluc of the drome* j 
daij* the phj'sical capacity of which renders it peculiarly the aninul ! j 



MARCH TO SYRIA. 

of tlie Desert. It is cnalilcd to journey upwards of twenty leagues 
a day, for several successive days, witliout drink, and witli scarcely any 
food, over burning sands, and under tlic most torrid sun. Several 
regiments of tire Drcnclr were, tlierefore, mounted on dromedaries, 
Napoleon travelled on one himself, and even succeeded in yoldng 



some to field-pieces, a service for wliich they had previously been 
considered wholly unfit, In.this march, as in that from Alexandi'ia to 
Cairo, the ti’oops endured the greatest privations from want of water 
and intense heat ; and the distress was increased by the folly of the 
soldiers, who, to avoid enduring a temporai-y inconvenience, risked 
•the infliction of an irremediable one, by pierciug the water-sldns with 
their bayonets, to obtain clandestine supplies. Generally, however, 
they exhibited a better spirit than in the fii'st Egj'ptian campaign, 
and firequently diminished by pleasantry the bitterness they had to 
. endure. Napoleon alorre looked upon the great Desert with feelings 
which were firee from any mixture of. dread or aversion. The 
immense expanse accorded well, with his own boundless ambition, 
with the lonely and scarcely appreciable grandeur of Iris soul. He 
said, that it gave him emotions of delight to contemplate the scene. 
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■which he called ** an ocean on terra-firma. It is remarkable,” he 
added, *' that Napoleon, signifies, in Greek, the * Lion of the Desert.* ” 

General Dertliier, who was the victim of a romantic passion, and 
sighed for tlic endearments of home, had, prcnously to the departure 
of tlic army from Cairo, solicited and obtained permission to return to 
France. He took a formal leave, and departed for Alexandria, ■where 
a V csscl had been commissioned to hear liim from tlic shores of Egypt. 

His love for the General, however, prc\ailcd over his affection for his 
mistress. AVhen it was thought that he had embarked, he presented 
himself one day at head-quarters, with tears in his eyes, cranng 
forgiveness for his folly, and declaring his resolution not to dishonour 
himself, or to separate Ixis destiny from that of liis clucf. Tlic tender- 
ness, which had for a time unmanned him, was mingled with n species 
of fanaticism. ^Vithin his tent he had a small sanctuary, fitted up 
and furnished with the luxurious elegance of a tasteful boudoir, wluch 
■was devoted to the portr.'ut of his inamorata, before which he was 
frequently found upon his knees, and to which he had been known to 
offer burnt incense. Tliis temple was regularly creeled wlicn liis tent | 
was pitched, even in Uic Desert. 

Proceeding towards El-Arish, IClcbcr, the commander of the van- 
guard, mistook his way, and became involved in tlic sandy m.ire8 of j 
the w ildemess. Kapolcon w ho, with a slender escort, was endca\ our- i 

ing to overtake lum, discovered at night-fall that, instead of being in 
the sicinitj' of a dinsion of liis own army, he was approaching a j 
Mahometan enc.ampmcnt. He was speedily pursued, hut escaped, 
because it being night the enemy suspected that an ambu«cadc was f 
intended. Tins adventure occasioned great uneasiness respecting the j 
probable fate of Klcbcr, and tlie greater portion of the night was passed 
in anxious efforts to obtain tidings of him. Some Arabs at length 
informed the General of the route tlic detachment liad taken; and 
after a rapid joumej* of several hours he found it, oirrw helmed with 
despair, and ready to pcridi wiili hunger, thirst, and fatigue. Some 
of the soldiers had become mutinous, end in their frenrj' liad broken 
their mu*kets. Ihc sight of Napoleon reviied their hopes, and the 
intelligenec, that a snppiv of provisions and wafer was not far in the 
rev inspired them with new life and energy; *‘lJut,” he said, “if 
relief had been dclav*ed, that would col have exetised vour want 
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of courage or breach of discipline. Soldiers ! learn to die with 


coiU'age. 


No-svithstanding the expedients to which recourse had been had, in 
order to secure a constant supply of water during this expedition, the 
waste committed by the soldiers, the length of the way, and the 
excessive heat, rendered the resources insufficient, and every one was 
ready to sink -with excess of sufTcring, A muddy pool, or spring of 
bitter, brackish water, was a subject of contention with persons of all 
ranks : the meanest soldier disputing the right of a general to prece- 
dence in guenchiirg liis thirst or laring his parched brow. It was 
personal attachment only which coidd secure greater complaisance, 
even for the Geueral-hr-chief. He himself has related, as “ no 
triflmg concession,” that, wliile halting amid the ruins of Pchisium, 
almost suffocated vdth heat, some one resigned to him part of an 
ancient door to shade his head for a few minutes, while a large stone 
could be so poised as to afford a better shelter. It was in lifting the 
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stone alluded to, that a superb antique cameo of Augustus was dis- 
'covered, the head on which bore a strong resemblance to that of 
blapoleon, and which -was consequently presented to him, and 
afterwards became the property of Josephine. 
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At Mcssoutliah, or the /brtwnfl/r, upon the confines of the Desert, 
fit the foot of a number of hUlochs, trhich rctametl a portion of the 
abundant rains of winter, a good supply of water nas obtained, on 
piercing the sand to the depth of five or six inches. “ It was 
amusing,” saj-s Dc Bourrienne, “to see almost c\er}’ soldier, in* 
eluding the Commander •in*chlcf, sprawling upon llic cartli, digging 
miniature wells with their hands, and exercising a variety of 
stratagems, to securo the most abundant spring.” Occasional patches 
of vegetation, with trees and fountains, increasing in frequency and 
verdure as the army approached Syria, now cheered tlic spirits of 
the troops. The march was also more pleasant, ns it vras for some 
time upon the shore of the Mediterranean, from the cool waters of 
nhich they were refreshed, from time to time, with a grateful 
breeze, and in which tlicy were enabled at morning and evening to 
bathe. 

On the IGthof rchruary, the army arrived before EUArish, into 
which the vanguard of Djezzar had retreated on llic approach of the 
French. In tlic meantime, the cav.ilry of the Pacha, with a boily of 
infantry, had got to the rear of the troops, and occupied a position 
about a league off, In a midnight attach, their camp was surrounded 
by a detachment under General Kegnier, and a quantity of arms and 
baggage, and m.any prisoners, including several of Ibrahim Bej’s 
^lamcluhcs, were taken. A heavy cannonade was now directed 
ngain«t the fort; and on the 18th the garrison capitulated. Five 
hundred Alb.anivn, fiv c Iiundred Maugrabin, and two hundrctl Adonion 
and Caramanian prisoners, with great store of bi«cuiu and rice, UTre 
the fruits of this capture. The Maugrabin* entered into the French 
sen ice, and were formetl into an auxUi.'iry corps. On the 22nd, tlic 
marcli was resumed ; and on the 2 Ith, die troops birouaclcrl in Asia, 
near the pillars which mark the separation of that division of the 
viorld from Africa. TIic following day they advanced upon Garaj 
and, at ten in the morning, came in sight of three or four thousand of 
Pjcirar’s cavalry, drawn* up to check the march of die Europeans. 
Ihc horsemen of Murat, supported hr die infantry under Kleber and 
Lannes, charged the enemy near the height which overlooks Hebron, 
at the spot whence Sanp*on is supposed to have carried away the 
gates of Gaza. Ilio MuMulmans seareely awaited the charge. Gaza 






was entered on tlie same day, and supplied a seasonable stock of 
powder, military stores, shells, biscuit, and six pieces of cannon. 

The periodical rains now commenced, being ushered in by dreadful 
thunder-storms, the first that had been experienced since the army 
quitted Europe. On the 29th, Napoleon occupied Eamch, the ancient 
Arimathea, wliich the enemy had precipitately evacuated, leaving 
behind a hrmdred thousand rations of biscuit, a still greater quantity 
of barley, and fifteen hundred water-skins. The head-quarters here 
were in a small convent, inhabited by two monks, w'ho shew’^ed die 
spring at which the Saviour’s thirst was quenched, in the flight of liis 
family from Judea to Egypt. Eameh is but six leagues from Jeru- 
salem. Speaking of the mysterious influence exercised over the 
imagination by the historical associations of these sacred regions, the 
General-in-chief was asked if he had no desire to visit the holy city. 
“ No 1” he replied, “ Jerusalem lies not in my line of operations. I 
comrt no dealings ivith mountaineers in their own rugged defiles. On 
the other side of the mountain I should be assailed by a numerous 
cavalry ; and I am not ambitious of the fate of Crassus.” 
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On llic Jlh of ^^arch, Jaffa — !hc Joppa of Scripture — rras invested, 
and defended by batteries of about fort) cannon, placed on all i>oints 
of the walls, from which a brisk and well-sustained fire was poured 
upon the besiegers. On the Clh, the rrcnclj having fixed their 
bnttcries and mortars, the garrison, consisting of soldiers in various 
costumes and of all colours, Matigrabtns, Albanians, Kurds, Katolians, 
Caraminians, Damascenes, and blacks from Tekrour, made an unsuc- 
cessful sortie. At da) -break on the 7th, the Gosemor of the place 
ss as summoned to surrender; but instead of sending a rcpl) , he caused 
the head of the messenger to be struck off. At sesen, tlic firing 
commenced ; by four in tlic oAcmoon, the Adjutant-general’s assistant, 
Keterwood, accompanied by ten carabiniers, and followed b) three 
companies of grenadiers, mounted the breach, and drove the enemy 
from the walls; and at five, the assailants were masters of the tomi, 
uliich, for tnenty-four hours, was devoted to pillage and the licence 
of war. The carnage was horrible, and intliscriminalc ; soldiers, 
inhabitants, women, children, and old men, were massacred without 
mere)*. Napoleon himself Iiad ** never seen an)lhing so hideous ”, 
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Unable to cnclnrc tbc scenes of bavbarily, -vvlucb Avcrc CYCnnvhere 
presented, he sent liis aides-de-camp, Ueanharnais and Crosier, to 
cndcavoiu- to appease the fmy of the soldier}*. Tlir*se yonn" men 
learned that a numerous body of the garrison had retreated into n 
strongly fortified building, or caravanserai, surrounding a court-yard. 
Hither the officers accordingly proceeded, displn}*ing the scarfs which 
marked their rank. Tlic refugees, who were chiefly Albanians, or 
Arnaouts, called out from the inndows and battlements, tliat on being 
assm-ed their lives would be spared tbey were willing to surrender ; 
but, that if this were refused they would instantly fire into the court, 
and defend themselves to the last extremity. The young I'renclimen, 
notwithstanding the rule of war, that the garrison of every place taken 
by assaidt shall be put to the sword, considered themselves empowered 
to accede to the request for mercy, and giantcd tbc lives of the 
supplicants. Tlie number of prisoners thus taken was, according to 
Napoleon’s owm statement, twelve hundred ; but, according to other 
authorities, three or four thousand. 'I'hey were marched out of .Tafl'a 
to the French cam]} in tw'o columns, Napoleon was walking before 
liis tent when they anived, and seeing the multitude, exclaimed, with 
great consternation : “ What ivonld they have me do with these 1 I 
have not prolusions to feed them, nor ships to transport them to either 
France or Egypt. TiTiy am I thus served ?” Tlic aides-de-camp, on 
then: arrival, received the strongest reprimand ; and wlicn they sought 
to justify their conduct, on the plea that they were alone, amid 
numerous enemies, and that their mission had been to restrain the 
slaughter ; “ Yes,” replied Bonaparte, sternly, “ such was my in- 
tention with regard to w'omcn, children, the aged, and the pcaccnhlc 
inhabitants j hut not to armed soldiers. You should have braved 
death rather than brought these men to me. Y^hat would you have 
me do w'ith them ? ” 

The prisoners, each wutli his hands hound behind him, were 
directed to sit down before the tents. Desponding gloom W'as in 
every countenance. The rations doled out to them, being deducted 
from the already scanty stores of tbo aimy, were necessarily small. 
A council, concerning the way in which tbey should be disposed of, 
was forthwith held in the General’s tent, wliich, after long delibe- 
ration, broke up without forming' any resolution. The reports of 
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the genenU of on the follotiing tUv, wre filled \ritli 

comphinm on tlic in«u{Iicicncj of ]m>\tsions and the discontent of the 
soldiers It «?cmg their rationt distributed among tnemies, iriiljdnmi 
from nhat im considered the just icngeance of the nnni llie 
rc|>ort of Gcncnl lion expressed few tint the troops would reiolt 
In the cicning, the conned again assembled, when all the generals 
of dinnon nrre summoned Tlie di<cu«sion was long and anxious, 
and again it nas decided to await the cluinccs of another daj, 
in hopes that some circumstance might arise to afford means of 
snnng the lives of tlic unfortunate captives In the meantime, every 
telescope avas anxiouslj tumc<l towards the ocean, wishing— -it 
would be unreasonable to say expecting — that some fncndlj sad 
might appear, to which these miserable creatures could be confided 
lo send them oscrland to Cairo was impracticable, neither proiasions 
nor on c«cort for the joumcj could be spared To liberate them 
would haio been to reinforce the arm) of the Pacha, as had been the 
ease with the pa«oners tahen at El Arish, and releaseil upon their 
pirole not to sene ogam for a year llici would haic gone at once 
to St Jean d’Acre, nhcrc Djezrar then was, or ha\e retired to the 
mountains of >iaplous, nhcncc they might have harassed the rear and 
flanloi of the Ircnch, and thus the sacnfice of fnentU’ lives iiouhl 
haac been the consequence of spanng tliosc of enemies It is n 
Mahometan maxim, that faith is not to be kept with an enem) , and 
that U is a religious and acceptable net, rather than one of pcrfid) 
and ingratitude, to occasion, under anj circumstances, the death of a 
“Chnslian dog ’ 'llns must always ojicratc to present any confidence 
being placed in the inlcgntj of the followers of die Aral lan prophet 
TIio third daa arrived, and no means of safcl} for the pnsoners, 
compatible widi the sccunty of die army , had been di<eoi cred Tlic 
murmurs mthin the camp augmcntcsl, the provisions grew less, and 
tUnger on each side became more imminent On the If^h of March 
an order was i»sue<l, that the unliappy Albanians should Ik* shot' 
llie sane dav they were narclird to the sea shore m the centre of a 
large square baMalion conmsnded br Central Pon Tlie ^loslms 
firesaw their fite, hut scomctl to use cider complaint or mtrca‘y 
to aicrt It Tliea moved towards die scene of slaughter, silent ard 
composed ^me of their oncers exhorted then, hie faithful serranU 
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of the Prophet, to submit -without a munuur to the (lispensation of 
the All-powerful, who had wiiten the destiny of every man upon his 
forehead. On reaching the sund-hiils a little to (he soiitii-ea^^t ot 
Jaffa, they -were divided into small bodies, and fired upon svith 
musketry. While the execution, -which occupied a considerable tinu-, 
-was going on, several of the ■wretched men escaped, hy ]>lunging into 
the sea, and swimming to some reefs ont of the reach of gun-shot, 
Tlio French soldiers, whose suflcrings seem to have rendered them 
callous to the miseries of others, and to h.avc created in thmn an 
unnatural and savage thinst for blood, laid their nmskot.s on flie 
beach, and made signs of amity and conciliation to their victims, 
in order to induce them to return. WilHng to indulge a last hope, 
the poor wretches abandoned the rocks and made for the shore ; 
hut they had no sooner arrived u-ithin range of the muskets, than 
they became marks for the bullets of the foe, and perished amid the 
waters. 

Such -was the J-Iassacrc of Jaffa ; a proceeding as terrilde and 
remorseless as any in the annals of modem warfare. Napoleon has 
been his own apologist on ibc subject; but, being the p.arty most 
implicated in its horrors, wc may be permitted to look with some 
suspicion upon the assertions he has put forth in his defence. Do 
Bourrienne, his discarded secretary, who in after years became a 
minister and flatterer of Louis XVIII., and who has recorded the 
frailties of his former friend and master -a-ith the caustic hittemess 
of disappointed spleen, is a witness against whom Utile objection can 
be taken when he socks to exculpate the man he hates. He has 
supplied the details of this tragic story, and closes his account as 
foUo-ws: — “All that could be imagined of fearful in that day of 
blood, would fall short of the rcalit5^ I have related the truth — the 
whole truth. I assisted at all the conferences and deliberations; 
though, of course, -without possessing any deliberative voice ; hut I 
must in candour declare, that had I possessed a right of voting, my 
voice would have been for death. The result of the deliberations 
and the circumstances of the army would have constrained me to 
this. "War unfortunately offers instances, bj’- no means rare, in which 
an immutable la-w, of all times and common to all nations, has 
decreed that private interests shall succumb to the paramount good 
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of the public, ftntl that humanity it«clf shall be forgotten. It U for 
posterity to judge whether such was tltc terrible position of Bona- 
parte. I have n firm conviction that it was ; and this is slrcngthcncil 
by the fact, tliat tlic opinion of tlic members of the council was 
unanimous upon the subject, and that the order was issued upon 
their decision, I owe it also to truUi to 8t.itc that Napoleon }icldcd 
only at Uic hast extremity, and was perhaps one of tljosc who witnessed 
the massacre willi the deepest sorrow.** That the dreadful deed 
originated in no innate love of cruelty is admitted hy Sir ^Valter Scott, 
mIjo also acknowledges, wlulc he pronounces tlic act to be a deep 
stain on the General’s character, tliat nothing in his lustory shews 
the existence of a lust of blood, while there arc many tilings to prove 
Uiat Ilia disposition wai" naturally humane. It may be remarked lliat 
none of those who liavc censured Napoleon, have attempted to point 
out a course by srluch tlic fatal catastrophe referred to might base 
been safely averted. 

Tlic prircs taken at Jaffa, consisted of tliirty European field.picccs, 
twenty otlicr cannon, above four hundred lhou8.and rations of biscuit, 
two thousand quintals of rice, and some stores of soap. At EI'ArisIi, 
Gara, and Jaffa, the loss of the French amounted to not more th.an 
fifty men killed, and two hundred wounded. It should not be 
omitted, that all Uic Egyptians who liad been taken at each of the 
captured lo^^•ns were liberated and sent home. 

It was immediately after the taking of Jaffa, that tlic plague first 
began to manifest itself in the army; the seeds of the infection h.aring, 
it is supposed, been brought from Daroietta by the dirision of Klcbcr. 

I Napoleon, s^Jlh a moral courage infinitely superior to the mere 
physical command of nerve which enables a man to risk a blow in 
battle, daily ^-isitctl the hospitals in person, to sec that the sick were 
properly attended, and to inspire them with such confidence a* might 
serve to diminiih the poirer of the di'oase, as well as to fortify others 
againH fear of its cont.igious influence. The cQixt anm-cred his 
expectations. JIany of the patients recovered; and the surgeons, 
some of whom liad deserted the hospital, were shamed into a per- 
j fomance of their duty. 

i Brerioudy to quitting Jaffa, Napoleon despatched an oSecr, witli 
I a letter to the Pacha of Syria, offering to treat for peace. “ Mlsy,” 
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he said in this, "‘^should I deprive an old man, whom I do not 
know, of a few years of life? What signify a few leagues more 
added to the countries I have conquered? Since God has given 
victory into my hands, I will, like him, be merciful and forgiving, 
not only to the common people, but towards the great. You, who 
were the foe of the Mamelukes, have no reason to be my enemy. 
Your pachalic is separated from Egypt by the provinces of Gaza 
and Eamleh, and by immense deserts. Become my friend; be the 
enemy of the Mamelukes and the English, and I will do you as much 
good as I have done and can do you harm.” Djezzar, instead of 
replying to the overtme, caused the head of the messenger to be 
taken off, and his body seAvn up in a sack and cast into the sea. This, 
indeed, was a favomite mode of execution with Achmet ; and it was 
liis lavish indulgence in its practice that had obtained for him 
the name of Butcher. While bathing, the French soldiers frequently 
discovered mutilated bodies, which the waves had cast upon the 
shore. 

On the 14th, the army, vowing vengeance for the injuries of the 
Pacha, commenced its march ffom Jaffa; and on the 18th, arrived 
before St. Jean d’Acre — a fortress originally made memorable by the 
prowess of Eichard Coeur de Lion, and other heroic chiefs, in the 
Crusades ; and which has been consecrated to fame in our time, 
by its being the barrier wliich turned back Napoleon from the pursuit 
of dominion in the East, to found an empire in the West, as absolute 
and extensive, and as transient too, as those wliich first fired his 
ambition. Commodore Sir Sidney Smith, — ^who, about the time of 
Napoleon’s embarkation for Egypt, had, by the assistance of an old 
schoolfellow of Bonaparte, M. Phelippeaux, a French Eoyalist officer, 
made his escape from the prison of the Temple at Paris, — was 
cruising vith two Enghsh ships of the line before Acre, having his 
liberator, a man of great talent, on board. To these distinguished 
allies, the Pacha confided the direction of his ample means of defence. 
Napoleon opened his trenches on the 20th of March ; but it soon 
appeared that he had nuscalculated the effect of the terror of his 
name, and the facility with which other fortresses had been captured. 
His battering train, including field-pieces, consisted of but four twelve- 
poxmders, eight hovitzers, thirty four-pounders, and one thirty-two 
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pound carronadc ; tlic last lianng been seized by Major Lambert from 
tJjc long-boat of one of Sir Sidney Smitli's ships. Tlio artillery, 
prodded at first ^\ith only two Immlred rounds of shot, soon became 
useless, from the expenditure of tliis slocb. “Sir Sidney Smith, 
howocr,” sajs Napoleon, "kindly undertook to supply the defici- 
cnej’.” A few horsemen and uaggons, from time to time, made their 
appearance on the beach, upon ‘uliich the gun-boats of the com- 
modore approached, and fired; ulicn the soldiers, to vhom fisc sous 
per ball were paid for all tlicy could bring to the camp, immediately 
ran to pick them up. So accustomed did the men become, during 
die siege, to this manecuTTC, that they would run to the sands in the 
midst of the cannonade. At oilier times, the construction of a batter}’ 
was pretended to be commenced. By these dcriccs, a considerable 
quantity of twchc and tliir^*.two pounders was obtained. A long 
uniform course of success, bowever, had rendered the French too 
confident; and all the dispositions for the attack of Acre were 
disproportioncd to the expected result. 

Tlic town was defended by a strong, Uiongh rudely constructed 
gothic wall, a remnant of tlie wars of Palestine, flanked uith towers, 
and encompassed by a broad and deep ditch, nith outer works of 
considerable importance. By the capture of a French flotilla, which 
had been sent round from Alexandria and Damiclta to the foot of 
Jlount Carmel, with hca^y cimnon, platforms, ammunition, and other 
requisites for conducting the siege, the resources of Napoleon were 
kept in so feeble a state, as to justify some of his officers in calling 
his pcrscTcrance on the occasion, "obstinacy;” while the English 
and Turks were incalcuhiblc gainers by the prize. 

A breach, suppo^sed to be practicable, was made on the 2^lh of 
March, when the stifT-officer, Mailly, with some grenadiers and 
sappers, siipportcil by ndjuLmt-genend I-augicr, and two battalions, 
hastened to the atmek. On rcacliing the counterscarp, honesrr, it 
sras found that ihc wall seas still too high. Jlaill}, howes cr, placnl 
his scaling ladder, and attcmptcsl to mount; upon wliich some of the 
defenders, remembering the fate of Jaffa, were seizesl with terror, and 
fle<l to tlic Briti'h fihii>s in the i>ort for shelter. Djeziar himself i* laid 
to have been among the first to gel on boanl- Ibe fugiiirrs were 
rallied hy the Knglbh, and rejoined tho*c who itfll laaaned the wall*. 
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DEATH OF CAFFAEEEEI. 

when Mailly and Laugier being both Tdlledj the French, left without 
a leader, retreated, with considerable loss. Soon afterwards; the 
counterscarp was blown up by a new mine sunh for that purpose, but 
the Enghsh and Turks, who stood within the walls, killed all who 
attempted to enter by the breach thus effected. 

On the 9th of April, General Caffarehi, while traversing the works 
in a stooping posture to avoid the enemy’s shot, but with his hand 
resting on his hip, to balance the defective gait caused by his wooden 
leg, was struck on his elbow, which extended above the trench, with 
a ball from an Albanian marksman, many such being placed on the 
walls, to cut off stragglers. This sturdy and talented veteran smvived 
the wound but eighteen days. Napoleon, who was strongly attached 
to him, went to see him twice a-day ; and so great was his influence 
over the patient, that, though he was frequently deluious at other 
times, no sooner was the General-in-chief announced, than he became 
collected, and was able to converse coherently. A few hours before 
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lu% death, he desired to hare the preface to Voltaire’s " E««ai rur ! 
les Moenrs ” read to him ; which being done, lie fell asleep, and thus 
tranquillr yielded his last sigh, lie died universally regretted, as a 
brave and kind ofliccr, and a man of extensive acquirements. 

During the continuance of this contest, n Mussulman army was 
being gathered by Ibrahim Dey, among the mountains of Samaria, 
with the intention of descending to Acre, and acting in concert with 
Djezzar Pacha in a decisive assault upon the besiegers, Xapolcon at 
once despatched Junot, with a division, to disperse the horde; and 
following in person, a day or two afterwards, he cncountcrwl this new 
enemy at Nazareth, where the splendid cavalry of the Mameluke 
chief was, as on nil former occasions, literally cut to pieces. Klcbrr, 
with another detachment, had advanced to Mount Tabor, and was 
surrounded and rc.arly overwhelmed by his opponents, whose numbers 
were about ten times his amount He was rescued, however, by 
Napoleon, ho, at noon on the I5th,di«coTcrc<l his division cstahlldied 
among some ruins, and tbsposed so as to form two sides of a tri.mglc, 
with the enemy in the centre. Tlic corps brought up hy the General- 
m-ebief, and winch was got into position between the Moslems and 
their magazinea, rendered tlie triangle complete, so that Uie fire, 
which was immediately afterwards commenced, was brought to bear 
upon Uic enemy at all points. XIjc Mamelukes fought desperately; 
but their valour was unavailing against the steady continuous fire and 
immovable squares of the French. The field was strewn with the 
dead bodies of turbaned men and noble horses; and few escaped j 
from llic field to relate tlic fate of the expedition. Tlius perished t 
anollicr Turkish army, announced by the proclamations of its chiefs, I 
and the reports of tlie inhabitants, as ** outnumbering the stars of j 
heaven and the sands of the sea.” Tlie troops by whom it had been i 
destroyed, did not cxcectl six thousand wen. 

On returning to Acre, Bonaparte received despatches from Desaii, 
who was still in Upjwr Egypt, cliaring the indefatigable and uncon- 
querable Murad Bey. Among other infortaalion then obtainetl, seas 
that of tlie lots of a laige and beautiful oriental river vessel, built for 
the narigatlon of the Nile, and named Vltnlif. Morandi, the com- , 
wmdant, after a p.w'tmrtcsl rvrittanee, bring boarded by the Arabs, ; 
f.red lus powder magazine, and was blown witli Ids vessel into tl.r air. > 
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became tbc latest victim^.. Tliis ‘•ad account •'trncl: fotciidy upon tin- 
General’s mind, and excited witbin him Miino of tb()>-c fort bndini:'. 
to -udiicb be tvas occasionally subject, *' Italy.” be exclaimed in a 
proplietic tone, “ is lost to Tr.ancc ! I know it is to: my presenti- 
ments never deceive me!” 

About the same time, also, news arrived of an insurrection iti Lower 
EgyPb occasioned by a rclii^ious fanatic of the Pesert of Lerne. who 
pretended to be tbe angel El-Modi, a deliverer whom tbc Propbet has 
promised in tlie Kor.an to send to tbc elect in critie.-d emeigencics. 
He persuaded the people of bis tribe and others that be lived without 
food. Tlic onl)’- sustenance be xvas known to t.akc, was that derived 
from dipping bis lingers daily at tbc bour of prayer, in a bowl of 
millc, and passing tbcm over bis lips. Bj* bis entbusiasm and cnergj*. 
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he foon collected a large number of follou-cr<, ^cll armed and 
Kiipplicd avith cameb. "Wiih thc«c he marched to Dumanhour, where 
be BUTpri«ed anvl pul to death al>t>uV sixty men of the rreneb nautical 
legion, nho«c musket*, and a four-pounder cannon, materially 
augmented his means of operation. From the pulpit of the mo<quc 
of Dumanhour, he announced his divine mi**ion, declaring himself 
ball-proof and unconquerable, and that lib followers had nothing to 
fear from the muskets, bayonets, or cannon of tlicir enemies. In 
Boliahirch he succeeded in enlisting three or four thousand concerts, 
most of whom he armed with pikes and shotcls. lie cxercisctl tho»c 
furnished uith the latter implement to throw dust against tlic French, ^ 
asserting that this blcs«c<l dust would frustrate all the clTorts of the ' 
troops of the Sultan Kebir. After two or three skirmbhes, in sshich ] 
Fl-Modi 8ucccs«fully repelled the attacks of his assailant*, it si as j 
thought necessary to despatch General I^nussc against this strange I 
antagonist, Iwt the whole prounce •hould be infected with the mania | 
which he had diffused among mo'tof tho«c of hb ou-n nation, siiih 
whom be bad come in immediate contact, nie rebel and bb ina-inriWe 
troops were speedily defeated, llie greater number were di*per«ed, I 
and fled to Uicir naliic Tillages. About fifteen hundred, including ] 
tljc impostor him«clf, were shot, and llohahireh was restored to tran- 
quillity. Meanwhile, the Fmir Hadji, prince of the Caravan of 1 
Mecc.a, had l>ccn tampered w ith hy emissaries of Djerrar; and haring, , ' 

about the time of the battle of Mount Talwr, been informed that the 
Sultan Kebir w'as killetl before Acre, and his army made prisoner*, ^ , 

openly declared war against the French. Kanusse, however, foon i 
fucceeslcd in surrounding hb troops, when lie put all who were taken ’ j 

with arms in their hands to death, dbpcrsctl the remainder, and set j 
fire to the rilhgc where the revolt had originated. The Emir, with I j 

four of hb accomplices, succecslcsl in escaping through the Desert to . j 

Jcrus.alcm. 1 

During these commotions, the *icge of Acre teas vigoroudy pro- | | 

lecutcd. Admiral Vei»-e bad *wcrecsled in landing two moTtars, ♦« | j 

righti-cn-poundci>, and a coniiderable riin.ft»rcemcnl of rsen; m that 1 ( 

there cow apiicaml a brighter hoi*c of lucecss than had jet been j t 

ratirtalncil by the French. Napoleon** anxiety to capture the pUce, ’ | 

and the imjwrtance which he attached to it, seemed to iccrcate wi*Ji , , 
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the obstacles which he had to encounter. “ The fate of the East/’ he 
said, as he stood one day udth hlurat on the mount which still hoars 
the name of Occur de Lion, “ depends on yonder petty town. Behold 
the Key of Constantinople or of India.” And about the same time ho 
is described to have thus unbosomed himself to Do Bourrienno : If 
we succeed in taking this paltry town, I shall obtain the treasures of 
the Pacha, and arms for tlmec lumdi-ed thousand men. I will then 
raise and arm the Avholo population of Spia, already so exasperated 
by the cruelty of Djezzar, for whose fall all classes daily supplicate 
Heaven. I shall advance upon Damascus and Aleppo ; recruit my 
army by enlisting all the discontented, and by announcing the abo- 
lition of slavery and of the t^uannical government of the Pachas, hly 
armed masses will penetrate to Constantinople, and the hlixssulman 
dominion will be overtm-ned. I shall found m the East a new and 
mighty emioire, winch will fix my position vdth posterity ; and, 
perhaps, Avhen this is accomplished, I may return to Paris, ‘ by 
Adrianoplc and Vienna, after ha\'ing annihilated the house of Austria 
on my way.” 

On the 25th of April, a mine was sprung beneath a lai-gc tower, 
which, rising Idee a keep over the other fortifications, had been for 
some time the main object of attack. Two or fluee hundred Tiuks, 
and a few pieces of cannon, were bmied beneath the ruins of the 
portion of this building that fell; but the prench were unable to 
effect a lodgement beyond the second story. The position was, 
therefore, soon evacuated, in order tliat it might be destroyed 
altogether. About the' same time, a considerable breach had been 
made in the curtain, wliich promised easy access to the city. The 
besieged were in a situation of great perd; and they were stricken 
with such dread and apprehension, that no inducement could make 
them remain upon the walls. At this critical period, there appeared 
in the offing a Tm-kish fleet, bringing large remforcernents to the 
Pacha. Phelippeaux now formed lines of counter attack, in assailing 
and defending which the most furious contests took place dady. 
Sorties were made, with various success ; sometimes the besieged, and 
at others the besiegers, carrying all things before them. Dismay 
and death were scattered everywhere around. The bodies of the dead 
choked up the fosse, and by their putridity spread disease among the 
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sun hors. On the night of Uic 7U» of May, a desperate assault 
made, headed by General Lanne*, «ho fought his way Uirough the 
breach, and pained the streets in the l>ody of the town. 'Ilie mere 
Ijandful that lie Ictl, howerer, was opposed by erwhehninp numbers; 
and, Jlambaud being slain and Tonnes severely bounded, the Trench 
were compelled to retire witli dreadful lo«s— few, indeed, escaping the 
scimitars of the enemy, ho, being incited by the promise of a reward 
for c\cr}’ infidel head that should be brougbl to the rcmorselcsi 
Djezzar, ga\c no quarter, 'lliis attempt cost Xapoleon upwards of 
fifteen hundred men. 

An aflecting proof of the entire devotion of his troops vras, at tliis 
time, afforded to the Ccncral-in-clucf. ‘W'hilc giving some directions, 
in llic trenches, a shell fell at lus feet. Two grenadiers ob«crving 
his danger rushed to tlic spot, placed their commander between iJicm, 
and raising Oicir bands abo\c his head completely shielded escrj’ part 
of his body, llic shell exploded, and cotcred them with sand; but 
no one was injured. One of these hra> c fellows, Pumesnil, aftcrw.ard8 
became a general, flnd commanded the fortress of Vincennes, when ^ 
the Allies entered Parts, in 18l*l. And act to such men did Sir 
Sidney Smillt address proclamations, seeding to excite discontent 
among them, and offering (o all who avould accej)t it a rafe px«s3ge \ 
to Prance. Xapoleon, as he well might, declared that llic English | 
Commo<lorc had pone mad, which so cxa.«per3tcd that gallant ofliccr, I 
that he cliallenged liis opponent to single combat ; a summons cal* 
culatcd only to afford mirth to the person so addresscil. A courteous 
nnssscr svas rctumetl, however, declining the Knight’s imitation, ’ 
until he could promise a meeting ssjiJi JIarlborough; but offiring, I 
in the mean time, to send a stout preDadier to indulge hit pcr«or.al i 
lose of fighting. j 

Tlie siege had now lasted siiiy days. Tlie French had lost nearly 
three thousand men, either Lilled in action or dead of the plague, 
which still raged in the ramp. 'Jlje hospitals were fall of sick and i 

V oundinl. 'lljc city was slaily mriting rciuforcemrcls bi, sea, and | 
already nunboicd more tlian twenty ihoutand deferders wj'Jua i*t 
walls. Xajsolron's rank* were tlinrrd, and he was without Lope ef 
succour. On the of Mas, jirldmg to item nfce-«»:'y, he railed 
the siege, and at night commenced a retreat toward* Jaffa. He L»d 
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now, for tlie first time since lie had commanded an army, teen 
encountered by British courage, skill, and perseverance. 

A fearful journey, among scorching sand-hills, lay before the 
aimy. The plague patients and the wounded were carried in litters, 
and on mules and camels. The thirst, the heat, and the necessity of 
stern endm’ance, created among all ranlcs an intense selfishness and 
unfeeling indifference to the sufferings of others. Soldiers who had 
lost then hmbs, the sick, all who were supposed to be infected, were 
abandoned in the fields, and by the way side : even those at the point 
of death would exclaim, as they were thrown upon the earth, “We 
have not the pestilence ; we are only wounded : ” and, to convince 
the passers by, they would tear open old wounds, or inflict new ones. 
“ Their account is made up,” would their comrades, on these occa- 
sions, exclaim ; “ then march is over : they have taken up their 
quarters.” Meanwhile, the march was lighted by torches, kindled for 
the purpose of setting on fire the towns, ^dllages, hamlets, and rich 
corn-fields, which lay in the route. The whole country was soon in 
flames, and the bright and burning sun was obscured by the smoke 
of continual conflagration. It was thus that Napoleon sought to 
render pi\rsuit impracticable. “ An army,” he said, “ cannot exist in 
the midst of ruins.” It seemed as if the soldiers sought a solace for 
their own sufferings in the infliction of equal misery on others. All, 
except the d}ting, seemed to be transformed into plunderers and 
incendiaries. Tlie loss among the sick and wounded was frightful.- 
Bonnparte could scarcely endiuo the sight of the affliction which 
surrounded him. He gave orders that all should march on foot, and 
that every horse, mule, and camel should be appropriated to the 
transport of the sick and wounded. Vigogne, his equerry, was 
j impradent enough to ask what horse he would reserve for Iris own 

I use. He replied, with indignant bitterness : “ Every soul shall go 

I on foot, .‘^coimdrcl ! I the. first — Begone!” Many of the animals so 
I relinquished, however, were speedily restored to tlicir onmers. 

1 i'he anny reached Jaffa on the 24th of May, and halted there 
I five days. On the 27th, the fortifications were blown up ; and, 

; about an hour after that event, a consrtltation took place, which has 

t }>ccn the .‘subject of strong accusation against the French General. 
! It had been reported, that some of the plague patients in the hospital 
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^cre M (langcrou'ly ill lhal they could not be rcmorcil, irilhout 
nccelcrating tbclr dcatlj; and that rcmo^'al could ha^c no olhrr effect 
than to spread the pcililcncc among all who approached them. 
Kapotcon, arho vaa unwilling to leave them behind, to undergo the 
tortures wliicli the Turks were certain to inflict, suggested to the 
medical men present, that an opiate should be administered, as an net 
of humanitv towards tlic sufferers. I^arrcy approsed, but Dc*gcnctte8 


was nserse to this proposal. “ Jt i«, said the latter, “ the bus;ne<i of 
Uie phj 'ician to euro, and not to kill.*' A wortl of dis-ipjwobation was 
sufficient to present the execution of the de^iini. To bare incurred 
a breath of reproach at such a lime and upon such an occasion wou!«l 
liare been folly. WLcn Jaffa war aljandoneil, theirfore, a rearguard, 
of four or fisc hundred cnvaliy, wa» left to pro'ect the sick from 
adrancctl partier of the enemy, with directions to quit the place and 
follow tlir route of the amr irwaedia’rlr oa tl e death of tl e U*t iur» 
\iy or. Napoleon stated l}.e nmalw r tliur left to larc been les cn ; and 
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Sir Sidney Smitli, who entered the town a few lionrs after it had hem 
evacuated by the French, found «rr« wen alive in tb(' bo- jnl.'d. 'i'bal 
the poisoning did not, tbevofovc, lake place i" almo'-t cerliuu ; bvit ibat 
Ibc proposal rvas wade, we have the diainet adtui-ion of J,a‘- (.’au-.:, 
Napoleon afterwards .sougbi to justify biwself. “ If »n- onsw son,” be 
said, “were in a similar situation with those wen, 1 would give- the 
same advice; and if so situated myself, T would insist u]wn'it, if I had 
sense and strength enough left to demand it. If T had been (apahle. 
hoAvcver, of secretly poisoning my soldiers, as doing a neecs-ary 
action secretly would have given it the apjiearaiiec of a ( rime, nu 
troops Avould not have fouglit for me with an enfhu-.insm ami nfrertion 
without a parallel. I should never have done it a second lime : they 
would have shot we in passing. Even the wounded, had one pos- 
sessed sufllcient strength to jiidl a trig'ger, mudd liai'e dr'']wte}icd 


me.” 

The army reached Cairo on the I tlh of June, after a painful march 
of twcuty-fivc days. Excepting the revolts of Ijinir Hadji, ami the 
fanatic El-hlodi, Lower Egypt bad remained tvawiuil, and seemed 
daily more reconciled to tbc government of ibc l-rcncb. l-pper 
Egj^rt had been entirely conquered by Eesaix, — tbc‘‘tlusl Sultan,’ 
as tbe natives called bim — and hlurad bad sought refuge in the 
Desert. In the beginning of July, nunours of new movements among 
the Mameluke Beys begun to be cmTcnt. Elpbi and O-^mnn assem- 
bled a body of troops on tbc right bank of tbe Nile, and Murad 
proceeded to Lake Natron on the left. Against tbc former La 
Grange was despatched; who, on the night of the Ihh, surrounded 
their camp, took their families and baggage and a thousand camels, 
killed Osman Bey and about a hundred Mamelukes, and dispersed 
the residue. General Murat was sent against Murad Bey, wlio had 
descended the Nile and reached Gizch on his wa)- to Ahouldv, where 
he expected the landing of a largo Turkish army. The encounter 
of " the two Murats,” as the French called the opirosing chiefs on 
this occasion, was of short duration. The Mamchdre, after losing 
about fifty of his followers, fled before Le Bean Sahrevr towai’ds the 
Desert whence he had come. 

On the evening of the 1.5th, Napoleon received a dcsjiatch from 
Marmont, the commandant of Alexandria, informing him that a 
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TurkisK aimy, under ^lustapha Pacha, numhenug sixteen or eighteen 
thousand men, had disembarked on the 11th at Aboukir, undei* 
the protection of an Engbsh fleet He immediately retired to his 
tent, ivhere he remained till three the next mormng, dictatmg orders 
for the instant advance of the troops, and for the conduct of those, 
\rho, dunng his absence, were to he left in command of the capital 
At four he iras on horseback, and the army in full march Pro 
ceedmg ivith almost incredible speed, the advanced guard reached 
Alexandria on the 24th, and, a** there was a probability that Enghsh 
troops would be landed, the General m chief at once formed his 
plan of attack, and resolved to put it in execution on the morrow 
The Turks were already in possession of Ahoukir, where they hid 
entrenched themselves, and awaited the arrival of Murad Bey and his 
Mamelukes , but being without cavalry, they were unable to watch 
the motions of their opponents, and some hopes were at first enter 
tamed by the French that the enemy’s camp might be surprised 
Ihis design, however, was fiaistrated by an accident A comp&ny 
of sappers, adNonemg upon the Turkish Imes in the night, were 
attacked by the outposts, and ten of their number made pnsonois, 
Irom whom hlustapha learned that Bonaparte was in position near 
him, and intended to give him battle m the mommg In the mean 
time, Murad, with his cavalry, had arrived, and reached the camp of 
his allies Early m the mommg of the 25th, General Lannes 

prepared to attack the enemy’s left, and Destaing the right, while 
Murat, with his dragoons and a hght battery, remamed in reserve 
The French skirmishers first engaged were dnven back, and the 
Pacha, dehghted with this spectacle, called out to Murad Bey, who 
was near him “ So I these are the terrible French whom you dare 
not encounter See, the moment I make my appearance they fly 
before me*” “Pacha,” replied Murad, “render thanks to the 
Prophet that it has pleased them to retire If they return, you will 
disappear before them, like dust before the wind ” Blurat now 
advanced, and speedily penetrating through the enemy’s centre, cut 
off the communication between their first and second Imes The 
confidence of the Turks was instantly destrojed, and they rushed 
tumultuously towards the rear, their right bemg driven towards the 
sea, and their left towards Lake Maadieh The columns of Lannes 
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and Destaingj ■wliicli liad advanced to tlie lieiglits tecently gutted by 
the Moslems, descended at charging pace upon the main body. 
About ten thousand of the enemy, pursued by the cavalry and' 
infantry, unable to escape, thre-w themselves into the sea, and, being 
fii’ed upon with grape-shot ftom the artillery, were nearly aU 
drowned. Not above thirty men, it is said, were able to reach the 
ships in the bay. The sea seemed covered with floating turbans. 



Lannes was now ordered to draw -up his troops in columns ; and, 
under protection of the artillery, to proceed along the. lake, -turn the 
entrenchments, and throw himself into the village of Abouhir. Murat 
was dii'ected to follow with his cavahy, prepared to execute the same 
manceuwe as in the attack on the first line. Colonel Cretin, who 
knew every step of the ground, durected the inarch; and Destaing 
was dhected to make false movements, to occupy the attention of the 
enemy’s right. The entrenchments were soon forced, and Lannes 
made a lodgement in the village ; but Mustapha Pacha, who was in 
the redoubt behind it, made a hasty sortie with four or five thousand 
men, and thus separated the French right from their left. This 
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movement \ 70 \ild liave been fatal to Lannes; but tbat Napoleon, ^bo 
was in the centre, instantly perceived the danger, and advanced to 
the attack, while the cavalry, by maldi^ a detour, got in the rear of 
the redoubt, and cut off the retreat of the Turks. The engagement 
now became a massacre. The enemy, unable to regain the fort, fled, 
and were cut down or bayoneted in all dirccdons. hlany rushed into 
the sea. Mustapha, with his staff and two or three thousand men, 
endeavoured to establish themselves in the village, hut were sur- 
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rounded; and, after a brave resistance, made prisoners. Tire rest of 
the Mahometan army perished in the waves or on the field. The 
Pacha, being brought into the presence of Kapoleon, was compli- 
mented on his valour. “ It has been your fate to lose this day, said, 
the Trench General ; “ hut I rvill take care to inform the vSultan of the 
courage with which you have contested it.” The haughty Chief 
coolly replied: “ Thou mayest spare thyself the trouble; my master 
knows me better than thou.” 

Bonaparte ascribed the chief honour of tlris victory to the intrepidity 
of Murat and his cavahy. Murat was wounded; and Duvivier, 
Cretin, and Guibert, with about three hundred Trench soldiers, were 
kill ed in the action. Sir Sidney Smith, who had chosen the Turkish 
position, and directed their arrangements, narrowly escaped being 
made prisoner. Murad Bey again found safety in the Desert. 

Immediately after this battle, Napoleon sent an envoy on board the 
English Commodore’s vessel, respecting the removal of the wounded 
prisoners, when some courtesies, and a few ti-rfling presents, were 
exchanged. Among other things, a file of English newspapers to the 
10th, and a Trankfort Gazette of the 28th of June, 1799, were sent 
on shore, and perused with the eagerness wliich it may well he con- 
ceived would animate one who had heen without certain news from 
home for ten months. Erom these jomnals Napoleon obtained intel- 
ligence of the reverses of the Republican armies in Europe ; and that 
Trance was a prey to faction and intestine discords, similar to those 
from which he had rescued her in Tructidor, 1797. " My pre- 

sentiment has not deceived me,” he exclaimed, as he laid dovm the 
papers, “ Italy is lost. All the fruits of oru victories have disappeared. 
France is endangered, through these fine taheers, these hahhlers.- 
Now is the time to save her. I must begone.” He sent for Berthier, 
handed him the jovunals, and said, « Things go ill in Trance : I must 
see what is passing there. You, Bourrienne, and Gantheanme, shall 
go with me.” Orders were immediately issued for preparing two 
fiigates, Zia Jlfuiron and La Carrh'e, and two small brigs. La Re- 
vanche and La ForUme, with provisions for four or five hundred men, 
for two months. The strictest secresy was enjoined on all, so that 
neitlier bis own army nor the English cruisers upon the coast should 
have reason to suspect his design. 
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In order more effectually to conceal his intentions, the Gcncral-in- 
chief gave countenance to a report that he intended to make an 
expedition into-Upper Egypt; and in the mean time he went on an 
excursion over the Delta, for the purpose, it was alleged, of obtaining 
information respecting the condition of the country and the people. 
Monge, Bcrthollet, and Denon, were now commanded to repair to 
Alexandria, wth the collection of manuscripts, drawings, measure- 
ments, and objects of antiquarian and scientific curiosity, made by the 
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members of tbe Institute. Marmont, Murat, Lannes, Andreossi, and 
Bessieres, -vrere also directed to meet, and await furtlier orders, at tlie 
same port. Having received information from Gantlieaume that the 
vessels were ready to sail, Napoleon, on the 22nd of August, being 
on an unfr'equented part of the coast, near Alexandria, declared to the 
Gmdes and of&cers of his escort, that they were about to depart for 
France. The news was hailed with acclamations. Boats were in 
readiness to receive the party, and they were at once conveyed to the 
ships in the offing. General Menou was the last person with whom 
Bonaparte conversed on shore. To liim were entrusted the necessary 



tnictions and despatches respecting the future command and 

^ army, and a proclamation to the troops ; which 
was couched in the following terms: « Intelligence from Europe has 
mv dcpaiiurc for France. I leave the command of the 
> to Tfncml Klobcr. I cannot now make fuller explanations. 


DEPABTTJRE 


It gives me pam to leave soldiem to virliom I am most attached but 
our separation mil be brief, and tJie General wbo succeeds me enjoys 
the fdl confidence of the government and mine ” T^Ionge and the 
others, 'who had attended the rendezvous, without Imowmg the object 
of their summons, were standing upon the beach, gazmg upon the 
unusual sight of French ■vessels ready to put to sea, when Menou 
arrived, and informed them that Napoleon awaited them on board 
La MuiTon The embarkation was completed by starbght , and the 
vessels would have sailed immediately, but that an Enghsh corvette 
was seen approaching to reconnoitre At dayhght next mormng, the 
23rd, all sail was crowded, m order to escape the enemy’s cruisers, 
and to get out of sight of the fleet still anchored off Aboukir 

The discontent of the troops, on learning from the proclamation, 
which was immediately pubhshed, that their General had deserted 
them, was extreme , but, by degrees, this feeling subsided, when the 
abihties and courage of their new General-in chief came under 
review , and Kleber himself, although vexed at having a dangerous 
and difiicult post thrust upon him, while he was as anxious as any to 
quit Egypt, was at last induced to assume the command 
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VOYAGE — ARRIVAL AT FREJUS — GENERAL REJOICINGS — STATE OF FRANCE — 
EIGHTEENTH BRUMAIRE. 1799. 


COKING aimoHsly, from time to time, at the 
receding, but still visible top -masts of tlie 
Britisb and TurMsb vessels, Napoleon directed 
Gantbeaume to steer as close as possible to 
the coast of Africa, till tbe little squadron 
should be opposite to Sardinia. Should the 
Enghsh meanwloile present themselves,” he 
said, “ I ■will run ashore upon the sands, march 
with the handful of brave fellows, and the few 
pieces of artillery we have with us, to Oran or Tunis, and there find 
means to re-embark.” For twenty days the wind was constantly 
adverse, and the vessels, after making a little way, were incessantly 
driven back, towards the Syrian or Alexandrian shore. It was even 
proposed to re-enter the port whence they sailed ; but Bonaparte 
determined to proceed at all hazards. “ W e shall arrive safely in 
France,” he exclaimed j “Fortune -will not abandon us.” During 
this period of suspense, the General occupied himself in conversing 
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■with the Savarts, reading the Bible, the Koran, and Homer, and 
playing at vingt-cUun 'with the officers of his staff. 

In the first three "W^eehs the ships only made a hundred leagues; 
but at the end of that time a favourable breeze arose, and they 'ivcre 
shortly enabled to pass Sar^nia; urhen, on the 1st of October, a 
violent west wind drove them on the coast of Corsica, and compelled 
them to seek refuge in the harbour of Ajaccio. Landing in bis 
native town, the now celebrated General was soon overwhelmed with 
relations. The •whole island was in motion; and it seemed as if half 
the population had discovered traces of kindred with him. He took 
several walks in the environs of Ajaccio, and felt pleased to point out 
to his suite the small domains of his ancestors, and the scenes of early 
pleasures. The numberless visits and solicitations, how ever, to which 
he was subjected, and the news which here first reached him of the 
recent death 6f Jouhert, and the loss of the battle of Novi, made him 
exceedingly impatient of delay. On the 7th o’f October, ho resumed 
his VO) age; but at sunset on the 8th, an English squadron was 
descried off the French coast. Gantbeaume, who saw from the 
enemy’s signals that he "was observed, proposed to tack about and 
return to Corsica. ** To do so,” replied Napoleon, “ would be to 
take the road to England. I am seeking that to France. Set all sail ; 
let every one be at bis post; and steer to the north-west. — Onwards I” 




LANDING AT FREJUS. 

Tlie Frcncli vessels^ being of Venetian build, were probably tbongbt 
to be Italian store-ships, and owed their safety to the mistake. The 
night, however, was one of terror to all, except Napoleon, who was 
occupied in giving orders and making preparations for whatever 
dangers the morning might reveal. He determined, if necessary, to 
commit himself to the long-boat, named those whom he desured to 
accompany him, and selected the papers he wished to have saved. 
Fortunately, the first beams of the sun displayed the hostile fleet 
bearing to the north-east; and, about eight o’clock the same morning, 
the French vessels entered the bay of Frejus. 

At fii-st there was some hesitation whether or not to advance, as 
La Mairon and her companions were unable to reply to the signals 
from die batteries, wliich had been changed since their departure from 
France ; and they were consequently fired upon ; but Napoleon, who 
would brook no unnecessary delay, ordered the Admiral to enter the 
port. This confidence, added to a hope that the squadron was fr-om the 
East, soon brought numerous boats frrom the shore to make enquiries ; 
and no sooner was it Imown that General Bonaparte was in one of 
tire frigates, than, despite the laws of quarantine, which forbad all 
communication uith the land, the sea was covered with boats con- 
taining persons of all classes, civil and military, hastening on board 
to congratulate the Conqueror of Italy, and welcome him as the 
deliverer and guardian angel of the Bepublic. In vain were visitors 
reminded of the danger they incurred, and requested to keep off: 
every deck was speedily crowded with men and women, exclaiming 
nith cxidting shouts, “ We prefer the plague to the Austrians.” The 
presence of Napoleon was regarded by aU as a certain pledge of 
returning Victory; and the news of the destruction of the Turks at 
Aboukir, which was speedily promulgated, greatly increased the 
universal enthusiasm. He was almost forced on shore by the autho- 



, quarantine regulations. Even the wounded soldiers quitted the 
I hoq>it.al, and went to meet him upon the beach. The intelligence 
; spread with inconceivable rapidity; and throughout the country, his 

■ return ^vas hailed as that of a victorious prince, on whose talents de- 

■ pended the welfare of a great but broken-spirited people, who had 
: nn hope nor confidence in any but him. Tire bells were everywhere 
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rung, illuminations and public rejoidngs were made; and the mes- 
senger who carried news of the disembarkation to Paris, was received 
as if he bore tidings of a great national triumph. It was, indeed, a 
period of delirium. Every one perceived the advent of redemption, 
after a long and stormy night of almost hopeless gloom. At sis o’clock 
" on the evening of his landing he set out, accompanied by Berthier, 
for Paris, and alighted, without being loaown, at his house in the Rue 
de la Fictoire on the 16th of October; having, by taking the route 
of the Bourbonnais, nussed Josephine and his brother Joseph, who 
had posted through Burgundy to meet him. Two hours after his 
arrival he went to the Luxembourg, and being recognised by the 
soldiers on guard, his visit was announced to the trembling Direc- 
tory by the shouts of gladness mth which he was welcomed. The 
interview that followed was one of constraint and dissimulation on 
both sides. The Directors asked no questions, but affected to 
partake the popular joy at his return: while Napoleon, by their 
silence as to the cause of his return from the East •without his army, 
felt relieved from some just apprehensions. 

The state of affairs in Prance had been materially changed during 
Bonaparte’s absence. Immediately before 'his departure to Egypt, 
Switzerland had been assailed by the troops of the Republic, on the 
pretext that Berne W'as made a rendezvous for the agents of the Bour- 
bons and the spies of foreign powers. The fortresses, magazines, and 
' treasures of the Cantons had been unscrupulously seized, the govern- 
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ment of the countvy forcibly changed, and a comtnomvcaUh pro- 
claimed, under the designation of the “ Kclvctian Republic.” Siiortly 
afterwoi-ds, Train and all the continental dominions of the King of 
Sardinia had been occupied, and the Sovereign himself, nith his 
family, driven to his Island territories, 'i'hc Papal Court instigated, 
perhaps, by Austria, had remodelled its army, and placed Provera, of 
whom mention has heen made in Napoleon’s Italian campaign, at its 
head. The authorities had also excited a tumult in Pome against 
the partisans of Republicanism, in which .Toscjih Ilonaparto, the 
French ambassador, was grossly insulted, and a young officer, of great 
promise — General Duphot — killed by his side. The temporal reign 
of the Pontiff was consequently declared to he terminated, and his states 
received the name of tlic " Roman Republic.” Austria, gathering 
hope from the dcpartiuc of Napoleon, had suddenly ordered the 
French plenipotentiaries to quit Rastadt, where ncgociations for peace 
had been proceeding; and a few hours afterwards, the dismissed 
envoys, despite tlic guaranteed innolabilily of their character, and in 
contravention of the law of nations and of public faith and lionour, 
were murdered on their homeward journey, by ruffians wearing the 
Austrian uniform. The King of Naples, encouraged by the ncWvS 
brought to Itis capital by Nelson of the destruction of the French 
fleet at the Nile, and the probable ruin of Bonaparte, concluded that 
the time was favourable, and at once declared war against the enemy 
wHch he had so greatly hated and feared. Tlic result, however, 
proved that his haste to forestal the measures of the newly-formed 
coalition of Sovereigns was iU-ads-ised. His troops advancing upon 
Rome, were encountered by the Fi-ench, and after the first round of 
• shot fled in dismay, abandoning their cannon, baggage, and all, even 
their small arms, that could impede their rcti-oat. Tire Neapolitan 
officers,” said Nelson, who was then a distinguished favourite with 
the King and Qrreen of the Two Sicilies, “ did not lose much honoru*; 
for God knows they had Httle to lose : hut what they had tlicy lost.” 
The victors pressed forward upon Naples, which, after a brave resist- 
ance, sustained for two days by the half-nalied, imperfeety anned, 
and nnofficered Lazzai-oni, against the regular forces and well 
supplied artillery of the French, surrendered, and the Royal Family 
abandoned their capital, and passed over into Sicily. France thus 
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obtained a new ally, under tbe classical name of “ The Parthenopean 
Republic.” 

During these transactions, the confederated Jlonarchs, aided by the 
great and warlike empire of Russia, had collected immense armies, 
arranged their plans, and prepared resources for a fierce war against 
their all-grasping, and hitherto successful, foe. The combined 
forces of Austria and Russia entered Italy, under die command of 
Suwarrow, a General in whom great military skill was blended with 
a degree of eccentricity and enthusiasm which rendered him for a 
time the wonder of Europe. In a rapid series of battles, ending with 
that of N’o'vi, all the States which had been conquered by Bonaparte, 
and those since acquired, were overrun and wrested from the French ; 
and preparations were in progress for carrying the war into the terri- 
tories of the Republic. The Archduke Charles, released from the 
terror of Napoleon’s superior genius, proved more than equal to 
Jourdan, whom he compelled to recross the Rhine ; while a third 
body of Austro-Russians advanced to tbe frontiers of Switzerland, 
ready to take possession of that country, and thence find a passage 
into the heart of France. At the same time, partial insurrections 
/had taken place in Belgium. Holland was generally disaffected, 
and only wmted an opportunity to free itself from the Conqueror’s 
yoke. The United States of America had exposed the avaricious 
baseness of die French Government, by publishing the history of a 
pending treaty, wherein bribes were demanded as a preliminary to 
all negociation, and the chief of which provisions went to put money 
into tbe pockets of tbe UixeClors'. To increase the difficulties of the 
Republic, the Chouans, or Royalist bands of Bretagne, had again arisen, 
and were organising theroselves to light the flames of civil warfare 
throughout the country. Every province, in short, was a prey to 
anarchy, and to the peculations of the constituted authorities. The 
nation was menaced with foreign invasion, and groaning xmder a load 
of tyrannical laws j the government denounced by the whole people, 
as destitute of power, justice, and morality; the highways were ’ 
infested with robbers; disorganization was everywhere perceptible, 
and social dissolution, or the-iestoratioh of tbe Bourbons, seemed 
inevitable. A change was ardently desired by all classes; and all 
were looking for a man possessing the public confidence, and capable 
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of restoring tranquillity and order by concentrating tbe supreme power, 
and giving scope for tbe developeinent of tliosc institutions, hitberto 
free in name only, wbicb I'rance bad purchased at such enormous 
sacrifices, when Napoleon, ‘"tbe bero,” as be was at once called, "of 
bberal principles,” landed at brejus. 

Tbe enthusiastic reception be bad experienced, the condition of 
France, tbe position of parties, and the tendency of passing events, 
conspn-ed to unpress him with tbe necessity of speedily attempting 
to carry out tbe revolution, wbicb be bad meditated on bis return 
from Italy; but for wbicb tbe time was not then arrived. To deliver 
bis cbosen country from tbe domination of the factions by wliicb she 
was torn and distracted; to surround ber witb a glory Avbicb none 
but tbe great nations of antiquity bad laiown; and to estabbsb her as 
tbe marvel of modern times, witb himself at ber bead, was tbe great 
and worthy object of bis ambition. 

Tbe Dbectory now consisted of Bairas, tbe only old member; 
Roger Ducos, a man of narrow mind but easy disposition ; Moulins, 
a general of division, who bad never served in war, but Avbo was 
a worthy and patriotic man; Gobier, an eminent lanycr, of great 
integrity and candour ; and Sieyes, a metaphysician, formerly a priest, 
and since author of several constitutions, and of a celebrated pamphlet, 
entitled "What is tbe Tlnrd Estate!” Sieyes was a cool, sbi'ewd 
calculator, of great moral courage and considerable political resources ; 
but bis knoAvledge of business and of men was defective, and seiwed 
only to lead him astray in matters of speculation and system. Sieyes 
and Ducos were at tbe bead of tbe moderate party, who sought to 
effect a gentle and salutary change in tbe Constitution of tbe year' 
Three. Moulins and Gobier desned to maintain the existing form 
of Government, imparting to it a stronger infusion of democratic 
principles ; while Barras, who saw that tbe Republic was on tbe eve 
of dissolution, sought to acquire personal influence, in order that be 
might bai'gain for himself witb tbe Bourbons, to Avbom he bad ab’eady 
made overtm-es for a Restoration. 

Tbe appearance of Napoleon, at this important crisis, somewhat 
disconcerted the plans of all parties. AH, boAVCA'^er, hastened to 
pay comt to him, as tbe destined arbiter of the Nation’s fate ; and 
tendered their support to effect the land of change which tliey 
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severally desired He -was not long in clioosmg his course, but it 
■was necessary, before he declared his intentions, to fathom the men 
•who were to be selected as subordinate actors m the approachmg 
drama In the -whole of these dehcate proceedmgs, he acted with 
the greatest circumspection He seemed, as during his residence m 
Pans, previously to the Egyptian expedition, to shun the popularity 
which everywhere greeted his appearance In pubhc, he was invan 
ably dressed in the costume of the Institute At his own house, his 
guests were men of science and hterature, a few of the Generals who 
had served under him m Italy, those who accompanied him from 
Egypt, and two or three pniate friends, men of no political party 
At the theatre, which he seldom attended, he always shrouded 
himself from observation m a pnyato box He accepted, however, 
a public entertainment from the Directory, at which he proposed as 
a toast, *^The Union of all Parties,” — words proved m the sequel to 
be of considerable import, though then but little understood From 
this splendid banquet, where scicn hundred persons, among whom 
was hloreau, were present to honour the Conqueror of Egypt, Bona 
parte withdrew at so early an hour in the evening as to give offence 
to some of his entertamers With his mihtary friends and admirers, 
ho used the same reserve as with others He held no levees, 
attended no renews The Officers of the gamson and the Adjutants 
of the National Guard of Pans desired to be presented to him, but 
he put them off from day to day the eighth and ninth regiments of 
dragoons, which had formed part of the Army of Italy, and the 
twenty first light horse, which bad contributed essentially to the 
success of the 13th Vend^miaire against the Sections, besought him 
to renew them, he acceded, but neglected to name a day The 
citizens of Pans complained loudly of the General for keeping so 
close Hoping to see him, they went to the theatres and renews, 
but Napoleon was not there People were astonished at his reserve, 
for which they were wholly unable to account “ It is now,” they 
said, “more than a fortmght smee his am\al, and as yet he has done 
nothing Does he mean to neglect the pubhc interest, and leave the 
Pepubhc to be tom piecemeal by contending factions, as he did on 
his return from Italy^” 

It has been remarked, however, that **when recognised by the 
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populace, lie received tlicir salutations udlh gi’cat courtesy and affa- 
bility; and that if he met an old soldier of the Army of Italy, he rarely 
failed to recollect die man, and talcc him by the hand.” In all this 
there was the subtile policy of one who deemed it necessary, and well 
Imew how, to interest the public, and rivet their attention beyond 
the passing moment. But the decisive hour approached — “ the pear 
was nearly ripe.” 

On the 8th of Brumau-e (30th of October), bTapolcon dined with 
Barras, and a few other persons. The Director endeavoured to sound 
the General as to his views, and proposed that a President of the 
Bepubhe should be named. Tliis conversation, wliich shewed tliat, 
if he would be before-hand •witli oUicrs, dicrc was no time to lose, 
decided Bonaparte ; who immediately afterwards called on Sicyes, 
and stated that he was determined to act with him. It was then 
settled, that the movement should be made between the 15th and 20th 
of Brumaire. On the following morning, Bai-ras, haring hc.ard in the 
meantime that Napoleon had spoken of his suggestion, called on the 
General, expressed a fear that he had been imperfectly understood 
on the preceding evening, declared his conriction that Napoleon alone 
could save the Republic, and entreated liim, if he had any project in 
agitation, to rely entirely on his cordial concurrence. Bonaparte, 
however, who knew the unprincipled character and profligacy of 
Barras, replied that he had nothing in view, that he was fatigued, 
indisposed; that, in fact, he was not yet seasoned to tlic change 
firom the dry climate of Arabia to the moist atmosphere of Paris; 
and that at present he should seek to recruit his health and spirits 
in retirement. 

From that time, Napoleon laboured incessantly to secure the success 
of his project. Few were admitted to his confidence ; none hut those 
necessary to cany out his designs. The rest he Icnew would follow 
their chiefs, and, like machines, act from the impulse imparted to 
them. Talleyrand, Rmderer, Real, Regnault St. Jean d’Angely, men 
of known talent and influence ; his brothers Lucien, president of the 
Council of Pive Hrmdi'ed, and Joseph, who was held in great esteem 
fox his urbanity and readiness to do good offices for the adherents of 
the ancient regime, and who, had he not been a Bonaparte, would 
probably have incurred the suspicion of being an aristocrat; with 
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Sieyes and Ducos, were the General’s chief advisers. None, perhaps, 
knew fixlly what was intended ; hut all were prepared for and coun- 
selled an entire change of the existing government. The partisans 
upon whose devotion Bonaparte relied for executing what measures 
he might conceive necessary, were the officers and soldiers of the 
Armies of Italy and Egypt, hloreau, of whom he had at first 
entertained some fear, hearing a vague rumour that a change was 
about to be effected through die agency of Napoleon, called on him 
and tendered his services. General Macdonald, who had recently 
acquired a considerable reputation by bis masterly retreat through 
Italy, did the same. Fouch4, then Minister of Police, having pene- 
trated the secret, though not consulted, rendered essential assistance 
by negociating with the heads of departments. Joseph Bonaparte 
endeavoured to bring over Bemadotte, his brother-in-law; but the 
latter had formed an opinion of lus own importance, that was incom- 
patible with the secondary part offered him. He was jealous of the 
reputation of Napoleon, and anxious, as he could not emulate his fame, 
to lower that fame to the level of his own. The future King of Sweden, 
therefore, asserted a stem and inflexible love for republicanism, and 
spoke of defending the State from enemies without and enemies 
within:” and having been partially trusted as to what was going 
forward, “ he hawked about,” says De Bourrienne, " the offer of his 
services to all those in the government, who were, like himself, 
opposed to the apprehended change.” The government, however, 
was perplexed with the imminence of its manifest peril, and knew 
not with which party the greatest danger lay. 

On the 15th of Brumaire, Napoleon and Sieyes had an interview, 
at which it was resolved to strike the decisive blow on the 18th. It 
was then agreed, that the Coimcil of Ancients, availing itself of the 
102nd article of the Constitution, should decree the removal of the 
I.egislative body to St. Cloud, and should appoint Napoleon Com- 
mander-in-chief of its own Guard, of the troops of the military 
division of Paris, and of the National Guard. This decree was to bo 
passed at seven in the morning ; at eight, Napoleon was to go to the 
Tuileries, where the troops would be assembled, and there assume the 
command of the capital. 

On the 17th, Cambacer^s and Ijebrun, to whom overtures had been 
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previously inaclcj signified tlicir adlicrcncc to Napoleon. The same 
evening, the Ofiicers of the ganrison and Adjutants of the National 
Guai’d, Tvho liad desired introductions to the General, v'crc separately 
invited to be at liis residence in the Hue dc la Vidoirc by six o’clock 
the next morning : the three regiments of cavalry -svere infonned that 
he would re\dew them at the same hour in the Chamivs Ely.u-es. 
Moreau, Macdonald, Lc Fcb%TC (Commandant of the Guard of the 
Legislative body), the Generals of Italy and Egypt, the Officers of 
Napoleon’s vStaff, and all who. were known to be attnclicd to liirn 
were req^uested to be in attendance at the same time, on horseback. 
So well were tlicse inAutations managed, that each officer believed 
himself to be the sole guest, and that he was summoned to receive 
orders, pre-vious to Bonaparte’s departure on a feigned journey — a 
surmise supported b)’’ the fact, tliat Dubois Crance, at 

was known to consult Napoleon, and to adopt liis advice on all military 
matters. 

Everything occurred as had been arranged. At seven in the 
morning of the 18th, the Council of ikneients assembled in the 
TuUerics, under the ju'esidcncy of Lc hlo-cior. A report was circu- 
lated, that a formidable conspiracy of the Jacobins to overtlnow the 
Dii-ectory and .restore the Reigii of Terror had just been detected. 
Comudet, Lebrun, and Fargucs, who had been successfully tampered 
udth by Lucien, depicted in glowing speeches the horrors to be fcai-ed 
for the Republic. Regnier proposed the removal of the sittings of 
the Legislative body to St. Cloud, and that Bonaparte shorrld be 
invested with the command of the troops. “ The nation,” said this 
t orator, is tlueatened by anai'chists and foreigners. Prompt measures 
must be used for the public safety. We arc certain of the support 
of General Bonaparte. Under the shelter of liis protecting arm, the 
Councils may discuss the changes which the public interests requii’C.” 
After a violent opposition, the decree was passed. 

Meanwhile, the dragoons to be re^^.ewed had repaired to the 
Champs Elys6es, and the military officers, in full uniform, witli six or 
eight civihans, who had been invited, assembled at Napoleon’s house 
in such numbers, that the house, the court in front, and even the 
entrance-yard, were too small to contain them. Bernadotte had been 
brought by J oseph Bonaparte ; but, unlike the others, he was not in 
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tmifonn, nor on horseback. Napoleon observed^ and asked the reason 
of this. "I am thus every morning Trhen not on duty,” said Bema- 
dotte. “You shall be on duty in a moment,” replied Napoleon. 
*' I have heard nothing to that effect,” rejoined the former : and if 
so, my instructions should have been sent me sooner.” Bonaparte 



drew him aside and informed him of ail that was intended “Your 
Directory,” smd he, “is detested} your Constitution grown stale. 
It has become necessary to make a dean bouse, and to give another 
direction to the government. Go, then, put on your uniform. I 
cannot now wait longer; but you wiU find me at the Tuileries, in the 
midst of our comrades Bemadoltc,” he added significantly, ^‘you 
need not rely upon Moreau and Beumonville, nor upon any of the 
Generals of your party. When you know men better, you will find 
that they promise much and perform httlc. Trust them not.” — 
win take no part,” rephed Bemadottc angrily, “ in what I cannot hut 
consider a rebelhon.” Napoleon had no time to waste in discussing 
the matter; he therefore merely added a request that Bemadotte 
would do nothing agmnst him. **As a citizen,” lepUed the latter, 
“ I shall remain quiet ; but should the Directory give me orders, I 
will act against all pertuihators.** 

At half-past eight, a state-messenger brought to Napoleon's house 
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the decree of the Comicil of Ancients. The General read this to 
the officers assembled j and, intimating that the salvation of Trance 
depended upon them, desired all who were tvilhng to support him 
to follow him. A majority of the visitors immediately drew then- 
swords, and vowed fidelity to Napoleon and the Republic. All, with 
the exception of Bernadotte and one or two others, were soon on 
horseback, and on then- way to the Tuileries, followed by fifteen 
hundred horsemen, who had been drawn up at an early hour on the 
Boulevard near the Hue Mont Blanc, to escort Bonaparte to the 
Champs Elysdes. The adjutants of the National Guai'd were deshed 
to return to their quarters, beat the ginirale, make laiown the decree 
they had just heard, and announce that no orders were to be obeyed, 
but such as should emanate trom Napoleon. 

On reaching the hall of the Council of Ancients, the General and 
his staff were conducted to the bar. “ You,” said Napoleon, ‘‘ ai-e 
the msdom of the nation. It belongs to you at this crisis to concert 
measures of salvation for the cormtry. I come, surrounded by the 
generals of the Republic, to promise you our support. I 'appoint 
General Le Febvre my lieutenant. I will faithfully fulfil the task 
with which you have entrusted me. Let us not look into the past for 
precedents. The close of the eighteenth century has no parallel in 
history: nothing in the eighteenth century resembled this moment.” 
The troops which he had promised to review were mustered in front 
of the Tuileries. On leaving the Council he was received with 
deafening acclamations, by the vast assemblage which had been 
collected, partly from cmiosity to learn what was passing, and partly 
to see the celebrated General, whose name was ringing tliroughout 
Europe and tlie East. After the review, the decree of the Ancients 
was read to the soldiers, and Napoleon briefly addressed them on 
the duties which they were called upon to perform. He then 
apportioned the command of the troops. To Lannes was given the 
command of those entrusted with the protection of the Legislative 
body , to Mxuat, of those intended to be sent to St. Cloud ; and to 
Moreau, of the guard of the Luxembourg, with directions to permit 
no interference on the part of the Dii-ectors. The soldiers, placed 
under the orders of the latter, being devoted adherents of Napoleon, 
at St refused to obey a general whose patriotism, on accoimt of his 
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concealing tho correspondence of Pichegm had become suspected 
It Tvas necessary for Bonaparte himself to assure them, that Moreau 
■would act with honour and fidehty, before they 'would march uith 
him 

In the meantime, a proclamation, which had been prepared before | 

hand, was read in all the streets of Pons, bemg everywhere announced 
by heat of drum ** Citizens I ran this document “ the Council of 
Anments, the depository of the national wisdom, has just pronounced 



a decree imposmg upon General Bonaparte the duty of tahing 
measures for the safety of the national representation In con 
formity -with the act of the Constitution, the Legislative body is 
removed, m order that it may deliberate in security, and devise 
means to rescue the Repubhe from the disorgamzation to which the 
imbecihty and treachery of every department of government is 
tendmg At this important crisis, umon and confidence are reqmrcd 
Rally round the standard of the Bcpuhhc, there is no other method 
of fivin g the government upon the basis of civil liberty, ■nctory, peace, 
and happiness ” 
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An aide-de-camp was now despatched to the Lnxemhonrg, to com- 
municate the decree to the Dhectory. GoMcr and hloulins were in 
the public hall of audience ; Barras, who had sent his secretary to 
I'emonstrate ivith Napoleon on the detention of himself and his 
colleagues, refused to appear, till he should receive an answer ; 
Sieyes and Ducos were at the Tuilerics, wliithcr they had accom- 
panied the military officers in the morning. It being necessary that 
three Dhectors should be present at all dchberations, the inde- 
cision of Barras prevented any step being taken to save the existing 
Constitution. Moulins, indeed, proposed to send a battalion to 
surround the house of Napoleon, and arrest liim as a conspirator; 
and Bernadette, who arrived wliilc this proj)Osal was in discussion, 
requested to be nominated as Bonaparte’s colleague in command of the 
capital; offering to lead tr'oops upon which he could rely, to prevent 
the execution of any design against the liberties of the Bcpublic; 
and, if necessary, to enforce a sentence of outlawry against Napoleon. 

It was soon ascertained, however, that the soldiers wordd obey no 
orders but those of the man they were desired to oppose : even the 
guards of the Luxembourg laughed at the orders of tlicir recent 
masters. Boutot, Barras’s envoy, received at the Tuileiies a scor-nful 
reply to the message which he brought. ‘‘"Siniiat!” said Napoleon, 
assuming the tone of a Dictator to whom all other authorities had 
become accountable for then conduct, and with an eloquence that 
astonished all who heard him : “ What have you done with that fah 
France, which I left you so prosperous ? Instead of peace, I find war; 
instead of victory, defeat. The wealth of Italy has been exchanged 
for taxation and misery. Wliere are the hundred thousand Frenchmen 
whom I knew — all of them my companions in glory? They are dead; 
wMe we, who have preserved the State by our efforts and our cotuage, 
are accounted enemies of the Bepublic. The age has produced no 
better patriots than the brave men who have shed then- blood in 
defence of the nation.” On receiving this answer, with a report of 
Napoleon s proceedings, Barras was overwhelmed with dismay. He 
dreaded impeachment for his flagrant peculatrons ; and to avert it, and 
conciliate the victor, he at once sent in his resignation, stating, " That 
he had undertaken the burdens of office solely from zeal for the good 
of the Republic, and to serve the cause of liberty; and that now. 
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seeing tte destinies of the nation in the hands of her young and 
invincible General, he gladly resigned his authority.” Moulins and 
Gohicr followed his example: Sleyes and Ducos had previously 
resigned. The Directory was thus dissolved, and Napoleon invested 
with the sole executive power of the Republic. The Constitution had 
been abandoned to its fate, from a too profound respect to its forma- 
lities, which required the presence of three Directors to give validity 
to an act of government. In a somewhat similar way, a Idng of Castile 
who had fallen into the fire was suHcrcd to perish, because there was 
no one present of the rank permitted by etiquette to touch the royal 
person. Cambac4r^s, Fouch^, and the other ministers, hastened to 
the Tuileries, to congratulate, and offer their services to the new 
authority. Jourdan and Augereau did the same, but were requested 
to remain quiet, and not risk any act that might obliterate the memory 
of their former services. Napoleon doubted their attachment to his 
person: Augereau, who saw that he did so, requested his confidence. 
“What, General!” he said, **caa you not rely on your little 
Augereau 

The Council of Five Hundred, of which Lucien was president, 
was unable to meet before ten o’clock, when, to the surprise and 
indignation of most of the members, they received a message from the 
Council of Andents, with a decree for the removal of tho Legislature 
to St. Cloud, and forbidding any deliberation until such removal should 
be effected. It was useless to contest the point. The law was explicit, 
and the decree consistent with the privilege of the Council; while the 
commotion which reigned throughout Paris, shewed the absolute 
necessity of submission. The meeting was, therefore, adjourned till 
the next morning, with an express determination from the majority, 
however, to maintain the existing Constitution. The remainder of the 
day was passed hy Napoleon at the Tuileries. The troops were kept 
under arms. The populace thronged the streets, talking over the 
occurrences of the day, or anxiously endeavouring to divine the 
probable result of the morrow. Fouch4, whom tho general ferment 
rendered apprehensive of danger, gave directions for closing the 
barriers, and preventing the departure of couriers and coaches. 
Napoleon, on being informed of these orders, immediately counter- 
manded them. "Wherefore these precautions?” he asked. “ We act 
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on tlie opinions of tlie peoijle, and by tlieir strength alone. Let no 
citizen be interrupted, and let every publicity be given to oiu* 
proceedings.” 

The majority of the Council of Five Hundind, the minority of the 
Ancients, and the Jacobin leaders, passed the night of the 18th in 
earnest consultation ; as did also the jiartisaus of ISTapoleon. At the 
meeting of the latter, Sieyes proposed that forty of the cliiefs of the op- 
position should be arrested ,* but to this Napoleon would not consent. 
" In the morning,” said he, “ I swore to protect the national repre- 
sentation ; I will not now riolate my oath.” It was, however, agi'ccd 
that the govenimcnt should be vested in thi’cc X)i'o\'isional Consuls, 
Bonaparte, Sieyes, and Ducos, and that the two Councils should bo 
adjourned for tluee months. General Miuat then proceeded to St. 
Cloud,* Pansard was appointed to the command of the Legislative 
Guai’d; and Serrurier was stationed with a reserve force at Point-du- 
Jour. 
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In the morning of the 19th, the Deputies met at St. Cloud — the 
Council of Five Hundred in the Orangery, and the Ancients in the 
Gallery of Mars. Napoleon, Sieyes, Ducos, and the officers who 
attended them, took possession of the apartments afterwards known 
as the Saloon of Princes, and the Emperor’s Cabinet. As soon as the 
sittings opened, w’hich they did to music sounding the Marseillais, 
Emile Gaudin ascended the tribune of the Council of Five Hundred, 
and, after describing in an animated speech the dangers of the country, 
proposed the thanks of the Assembly to the Council of Ancients, for 
the measures of public safety which it had taken; and that a committee 
of seven persons should he immediately appointed to make a report 
upon the state of the Republic. A violent tumult succeeded this 
motion. Loud cries of disapprobation echoed ftom all parts of the 
hall. Several members rushed together to the tribune, anxious to 
Bpeak j and, in the confusion, Gaudin was hurled to the floor. Lucicn, 
the President of the Council, and his friends, were greatly alarmed, 
not only for the success of Aeir measure, but for their personal safety. 
As soon as a hearing could be obtained, Delbrcd proposed, that the 
members should renew the oath of fidelity to the Constitution of the 
year Three. Upon this, the Chamber at once proceeded to the Appel 
'Nominal: a mode of voting in which each declared his opinion as his 
name was called by the Secretary. 

During the Appel, which occupied more than two hours, numbers 
of persons arrived from the capital, among whom were Jourdan and 
Augcreau. The latter, seeing the ferment which pervaded the 
Coimcil, drew near to Napoleon, and said, " "Well ! your situation 
here is an unpleasant one.” — ^“Remember Areola I” replied Bona- 
parte ; “ matters were much more desperate there. In half an hour, 
everj-thing will take a difibrent turn.” The moment appeared, indeed, 
to he critical. The unanimity of the Assembly was such that no 
Deputy, not e^cn Lucien, durst icfiise the proposed oath. JIany 
added inflammatory speeches, intended for the ears of the soldiers, 
speaking of Cfcsar, and Cromwell, and a military Dictator. Those 
who had been the most decided for a change began to waver, and the 
timid became zealous for the Constitution. Napoleon saw that if he 
delayed, he would be inevitably lost. He hastily crossed the Saloon 
of ilars, and entering the Council of Ancients, followed by two or 
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tlivee of Ills ofRcci's, plficcd himself nt the htvv, opposite to the 
President. Eopresentatives of the People,” said he, you arc here 
in no ordinary circumstances. You stand on a volcano ! Tlic 
Republic no longer possesses a government. Pactions arc busy, 
and the hour of decision is come. I n*as living in privacy vith my 
family, when you called me to arms. I instantly collected ai-ound me 
my brave comrades, and we have flown to your succour. Our zeal 
is rewarded until calumny: they talk of Cajsav, of Cromwell, of 
military despotism. Had I dcsii’cd to usuiii the supreme authority*, 

I might have done so upon the call of my fellow-citizens and soldiers, 
after our triumphs in Italy; but I swear to you, Representatives of 
the People, that die countiy has no more zealous defender than 
nyself. It is to you that we must look for safety. The Council of 
Pive Hundred is dhided and influenced by agdtators and turbulent 
men, who would bring back the revolutionaiy* tribunals, and wlio 
are even now sending out emissaries to instigate Paris to revolt. Rut 
fear not these criminal projects ; siuroundcd by my brctlu'cn in arms 
I shall find means to protect you from violence. And you, brave ! 
grenadiers, whose caps I obscn’c at the doors of this hall, whom I 
have so often led to victory against banded kings — I, who am now 
accused of being hostile to liberty — say*, did I ever break my* word, 
when in the camp, in the midst of privations, I promised you victory 
and plenty, and when I led you from congucst to conquest? Say*, 
was it for my omi aggrandisement?” 

Hapoleon, though animated, was still perfectly collected. He spoke, 
however, with unwonted energy; and the grenadiers, waving their 
caps and brandishing their arms in the air, with one accord testified 
their assent to all he had urged. “I deshc nothing for myself,” 
he resumed, “ but that you would save the Republic ; and not hazard 
the loss of those advantages for wliich we have made such great 

sacrifices Liberty and Equality*” '' And the Constitution,” 

exclaimed Linglet, a democratic member. " Swear with ns, General, 
obedience to the Constitution of the year Three, which alone can save 
the Republic.” 

This proposition took the Council by surprise, and disconcerted 
Napoleon himself; he presently recovered himself, however, and 
replied : “ The Constitution of the year Three ? y*ou have it no longer. 
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You violated it on the 18th of Fnictidor, when the government 
infringed the rights of the IjCgislative body; you violated it on the 
30th of Prairial, in the year Seven, vrhcn the Legislative body.struck 
at the independence of the government; you violated it on the 22nd 
of Ploreal, ■w^hcn, by a sacrile^us decree, the government and the 
Legislative body invaded the sovereignty of the people, by annulling 
their elections. The Constitution is a mockery, invoked hy all parties, 
and disregarded hy all in turn. It can no longer afford safety to any, 
for it has lost the respect of all. The Constitution being violated, 
there must ben ncu’ compact, nerv guarantees.” 

IMany members rose on the conclusion of this address, to indicate 
their approbation. Comudet and Regnier spoke in support of the 
General’s assertions; but there rvere others who hesitated not to 
denounce Napoleon as the only conspirator against public Uborly. 
Some invited him to enter into details as to the conspiracies to which 
ho had alluded; others shouted for the appointment of a general 
committee to deliberate on the state of the country. Bonaparte 
briefly informed the Council of the offers which had been made by 
Barras and others, to put him at the head of a party, and invest him 
with the sovereign power of the State ; and that all parties agreed in 
despising the Constitution of the year Three. 

At this moment he was informed that the Appel Nominal was 
terminated in the Council of Five Hundred, and that the members 
were endeavouring to force the President to put the outlawry of his 
brother to the vote. After muttering a few indistinct words, Napo- 
leon turned sharply round, and exclaiming, *^Lct all who love me 
follow me,” quitted the hall. He was received by the soldiers in 
the court-yard witL reiterated cries of “Vive Bonaparte!” But he 
was now perceptibly agitated. The storm in the Council of Five 
Hundred w.os at its bright, and the General’s partisans there, 
although numerous, were overawed and wavering. Yet, however 
uncertain the result of the day, there was no retreat. The last stake 
must perforce he ventured, and a few hours more would decide 
whether Napoleon should sleep next day in the palace of the 
Luxembourg, or finish Ms career in the Place de la Pevolution. 

The Council was discussing the legality of Barras’s resignation, the 
notification of which had just been read from the chair, when the 
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plumed liats of generals and aidcs-dc-camp, tlic caps of grenadiers, 
di-awn sabres, and bristling bayonets, became %-isiblc at tlic entrance of 
the cliamber. Napoleon, leaving tlic soldiers at the door, advanced 
alone, and uncovered, about half -way up the room, -when two or three 
hundred members rose shnultaneously, amid vociferations of “ Death 
to the Tyrant ! ” " Down with the Dictator ! ” “ Outlaw the neiv 

Cromwell! — the Traitor!” Bonapai-tc attempted to speah; but his 
words died away amid the universal ui>roar. Several members 
advanced to seize him; and one, eatching his amr, exclaimed, 
“ Madman ! you profane the sanctuary of the laws ! — MTthd]'aw ! ” 
At this instant, some of the gi'onadiers, fearing for the safety of their 
chief, rushed forward, ovcrtlu'onnng all that opposed their passage, 
surrounded Napoleon, and forced him out of the ehainber. In the 
struggle, a soldier named Thome received a dagger-thrust ; aimed, it 
is said, at the breast of Napoleon, by Ai-ena, a deputy from Corsica. 

Napoleon’s nerves, strong as they generally were, seemed com- 
pletely shaken by the unexpected treatment he had experienced. He 
staggered as he descended the steps of the hall to the coiut-yard ; and 
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was scarcely able to spcab In broken words, be said to those near 
him “ I was about to point out to them the means of savmg the 
Repubhc, and restoring the nitioml glory They have answered mo 
with daggers "What more could the Alhed Kmgs — could England 
—have done’” 

In the Council, the rage and commotion of the Members increased 
on the avithdrawal of Napoleon Lucien endeavoured to calm them, 
but he n as interrupted by loud cnes for a sentence of outlawry agamst 
his brother “ He has tarnished his glory ' ’ “ He is an enemy to 
the Eepubhe • ” with similar and more violent exclamations, were all 
that could be distmgmsbed in the assembly, and disapprobation 
seemed to be umversal The President quitted the chair, and sue 
ceeded m reachmg the tribune “ You wish me,” he said, “ to put 
to the vote a sentence of outlawry agamst my Brother, the sanour of 
his country, whose very name makes kings tremble’’ But all appeals 
were vam Fmdmg, after several ineffectual attempts, that he could 
not obtain a hearmg, he threw off his hat, robe, and scarf of office, and 
descended the tribune to quit the hall, whence he was home m safety 
by a body of grenadiers, sent m for that purpose by Napoleon 

Matters were now come to extremity on each side The Council 
was without a President, and the members were all too greatly agitated 
to be capable of acting ivith the calmness and decision which the crisis 
demanded Lucien, on gainmg the court, instantly m6unted on horse- 
back, amid the cheers of the soldiers, and exclaimed, m his deep, 
powerful voice General, and you. Soldiers of Prance ' the President 
of the Council of Five Hundred proclaims to jou that factious men, 
^nth drawn daggers, have mterrupted the dehberations of the Assem- 
bly he calls upon you to employ force against the disturbers — The 
Council of Five Hundred is dissoKed’” Napoleon, who had become 
reassured, now in his turn harangued the troops Soldiers ! ” he 
cned, “ I have often led jou to victory can I rely on you’” He 
T\as answered with shouts of "Vi\e Bonaparte'” There was some 
hesitation, however, among the grenadiers, when they perceived that 
tlicy were required to act agamst the National Eepresentatives 
Lucien ohservmg this, unsheathed his sword, and called out, “ I su car 
to pierce the bosom of my own Brother, if ever he entertam a thought 
lojunous to the hberties of Frenchmen ” Eenev cd shouts rent the 
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air; and, at a signal from Napoleon, Mui-at, at the head of a detaeh- 
ment in close column, udth fixed bayonets, entered the hall. Cries of 
fear now became mingled with Yociferations and screams of Vive la 
lUiniblique J” Some of the Deputies at once quitted the hall; but 
others remained firm, and continued to vent their indignation against 
this mihtary intrusion. Their clamour was at length drovmcd by the 
drums, beating the charge. As the bajmnets advanced, occuppug the 
whole ividth of the chamber, the most resolute members became 
alarmed, and, tearing off their goums, scarfs, and hats, made their 
escape through the windows. It was proposed to Napoleon at this 



moment that fugitives should be fired upon as they fled tlnou; 

t ty -joM 

me soldiers to commit no excesspq « Tt • • 

not one drop of blood may beTd.” " " 

BonapMte* wht to be favourable 

parte, and nrho had sought refuge in the courts and gahen 
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of the palace, were now collected by Lucicn , and they proceeded in 
a body to the Council of Ancients, which had witnessed the expulsion 
of the Five Hundred with great uneasiness The explanations gia cn 
by Lucien, although full of exaggeration, and containing statements 
which all who heard him must have knoira to be untrue, were 
received as satisfactory, and, eventually, it was decided to appomt hvo 
committees of twenty five members each, to represent the Councils 
provisionally, report upon the state of the Repubhe, and prepare a 
civil code The Councils were to be adjourned to the 1st of the 
following Ventose (19th of February), and Sieyes, Ducos, and Napo 
leon invested, as Consuls, with the executive power of the Ecpubhc 
The business closed with a vote of thanks to the troops for the happy 
issue of the day Thus the Constitution of the year Three, which 
had been estabhshed by the arms of Napoleon, on the day of the 
Sections in 1795, now, (lOth November, 1799,) through the same 
arms, ceased to exist 

At two o’clock m the morning of the 20th of Bmmaixe, the Pro 
visional Consuls repaired to the Orangery, where amid scattered 
fragments of the offiaal robes of the Five Hundred, a spiritless 
remnant of the two Councils, reduced, Boumenne 6a}*s, to about 
thirty members, proceeded, by a mockery of legal forms, to invest 
the new government with its authority Lucien, who presided, 
dehvered the following address — “Citizen Consuls* The greatest 
people on earth entrusts its fate to you The welfare of thirty 
milhons of men, internal quiet, the wants of the national armies, 
peace, — such are to be j our cares Doubtless, courage and devotion 
to your duties are requisite for the due performance of such important 
functions but the confidence of our people and warriors is with you, 
and the Legislative body is assured tliat your hearts are wholly avith 
the Country Previously to adjourning we have taken the oath, 
which you will repeat in the midst of us — the sacred oath of fidehty 
to the Sovereignty of the People, to the French Ecpubhc, one and 
indivisible, to Liberty, Equality, and the representative system ” 
This nocturnal scene is said to have been of the most gloomy cha 
racter The hall was full of overturned benches The President’s 
desk was near the middle, with its back agamst tbc bare wall , a httlc 
in ad\ ance of which w as a table and two chairs for the secretaries A 
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few candles were dispersed aLont the vast arched chamber, but there 
being no chandelier or lamp, the light was ghastly ajul dimgcon-liKc , 
while on three benches, which had been adjusted for the occasion, 
reclined a few Deputies, pale, cold, and haggard ; and several lackeys 
waited in the background to accompany their masters to Paris. 

By three the oaths rvcrc administered, and Kapolcon, who had 
taken no refreshment during the day, and who, indeed, seemed 
insensible to physical wants in seasons of energetic action, was in his 
carriage, and on his rvay to repose for the last time in liis luimhlc 
residence, in the Ihic dc la J'icfoirc. At dami the walls of Paris 
were placarded with the following proclamation, which during the 
preceding night had been read in the streets hy torchlight : — 
“ Citizens I On my retnvn to Paris I found discord pervading every 
department of government, and this single truth alone unanimously 
agreed on — ‘that the Constitution was half destroyed, and no longer 
capable of maintaining ovu- lihcvtlcs.’ Every party hy Uums applied 
to me, ' disclosed to mo its designs, and solicited my support. I 
refused to become the head of any faction. The Council of Ancients 
called on me ; I answered the appeal. A plan for a general reform 
had been devised by men, in whom the nation is accustomed to 
behold the defenders of Liberty, Equality, and Property'. Tbis 
plan demanded cabn, free, and impartial examination, imfettercd by 
influence or fear. Tbe Council of Ancieirts, tlicrcforc, detennined 
upon tbe removal of the Legislative body to St. Cloud ; and entrusted 
me 'witli tbe disposal of tbe force necessary for tbe maintenance of 
its independence, I deemed it due to oim fellow-citizens, to tbe 
soldiers who are laying down their lives in our ranlvs, and die glory 
purchased by tbeir blood, to accept the command. The Coimcils 
met at St. Cloud; the troops of the Kepuhlic guaranteed safety 
ndthout : but assassins spread terror within. Several Deputies of tbe 
Council of Five Hundred, armed 'adth daggers and pistols, llii'eatened 
death to their companions. The plans which were to have been 
brought forwai'd ■were 'withlield, the majority of the assembly was 
disoiganized, the most intrepid orators were disconcerted, and the 
futility of any sober proposition became but too evident. 

Indignant and grieved, I hastened to tire Council of Ancients, and 
entreated it to allow me to carry its designs for the public good into 
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execution I urged the misfortunes of the Country ‘which hid sug 
gested them 'The Council seconded my news, hy new testimonj of 
unabated confidence I then offered myself to the Chamber of Fire 
Hundred — ^ alone, unarmed., my head unco^e^ed, as I had been 
received by the Ancients, mth so much approbation Instantly the 
daggers ivhich had menaced tlie deputies, ■were raised agamst their 
defender Twenty assassins rushed upon me, aimmg at my breast 
The grenadiers of the Legislative guard whom I had left at the dooi 
of the chamber, hastily interposed between these murderers and 
myself One of these brave fellows (Thom4) received a thrust from 
a pomard which pierced through his clothes They then crowded 
round the President, threatemug him, "with arms in their hands I 
gave directions for rescuing him from their fury, and ten grenadiers 
of the Legislative body charged into the chamber, and cleared it 
The factious parties, intimidated, dispersed and fled The majontj, 
rcheved from their violence, returned freely and peaceably into the 
chamber, listened to tbe proposals made to them, and on due dehber 
ation, framed the wholesome resolutions which are about to become 
the new and provisional law of the Repubhc Prenchmen I you ■will 
doubtless recognise m my conduct the zeal of a soldier of Liberty, of 
a citizen devoted to the Repubhc The principles on which preser 
vation, protection, and hberahty depend, are restored to their due 
preponderance by the dispersion of those factious men who tyranniso 
over the Counals, and who, though they haa e been prevented from 
becoming tbe most odious, are ne\erthelcss the most UTCtched of 
men ” 

This proclamation was imworthy of Napoleon The mefficicncj 
and aenahty of the government he had overthromi, the state of 
political parties, and the disorganization of the whole country, 
sufficientlj justified his conduct, or it was incapable of justification 
The misrepresentation and falsehood to which he had recourse, 
respcctmg the violence of the Council of Five Himdrcd, w ere calcu 
latcd only to injure him in pubhc estimation, to justifj the futhlessncss 
of time serving friends, and to afford a strong vantage ground to lus 
enemies, when the fever and pome of the moment should hai e passed 
away Long afterwards he set the matter m its true hght, when he 
said to Ias Cases — “ Sletaphysicians have disputed, and will long 
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dispute, wlictlicr in llicsc proceedings llie -WTre not triininally t ‘ 
violated: but sucli reasonings arc mere abstractions, fit only for boolcs ^ i 

and tribunes, and of no u-cigbl in cases of iniprrious noees‘-ity, A , | 

sailor might as well be blamed for vnslc and destruction vbrn lie j j 

^ • • ‘I 

cuts away Iris masts to avoid sbipwrcclc. 'J'lie fact is tluit, bad it S i 

not been for me, tbc country must have been lost, and 1 saved it. ! | 

Tire autbors and instruments of that memorable ebange, instead of | | 

denials or pistifications, have a right to answer their accuser' ! \ 

proudly, like tbc Roman hero, — ‘"Wo protest that '\^'e have saved 
our country: come with us, and return thanks to tbc gods.’” 
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hopes of France after (he revolution nhich had ju‘t h' rn ent eu d. 

His colleagues in the consulate, ns having fornu’d part of tit*' tlf.placfd . 
ami despised Directory, were men of contparalivtdy littlf v.a ight, 

Sicyes had expected that Xapolcou’s attention would he exclusively , 
devoted to military aniiirs, and that oji ollu'r htisinrss his own opinion s 
would have governed that of the General, as well as of Roger Duco«, j 
who had hitherto voted with him tu all things. He confidently | 
anticipated, therefore, that the post of Chief Consul wotild he willingly | 
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conceded to ; and that his pohtical speculations would have been 
adopted, without question, in framing the Constitution which the 
Consuls, in conjunction with the Committees of the two Legislative 
Councils, had been charged to prepare He was soon undeceived in 
his expectations Napoleon, on entering the council-room at the 
Luxembourg, on the morning of the 11th of November, seated 
himself at once in the only armed-chair at the table The Abbe 
immediately introduced the question of the presidency, and was 
answered by Ducos, who said that Bonaparte was already in the 
chair, which belonged to him of right, and that it was therefore 
useless to waste time in votmg upon the question, addmg, that the 
General alone was able to save France, and that he would cordially 
support and co-operate with him Siey^s was exceedmgly mortified. 



but was compelled to submit. In the discussion that followed, the 
aged pohtician was perfectly astonished to find, that instead of one 
whose Icnowledge was confined to the details of war and the direction 
of armies, he had in Napoleon a coadjutor, with settled opimons on 
matters of national pohey, finance, jurisprudence, diplomacy, and 
every branch of civil administration; that he was able to support his 
views with ai^umcnts at once clear and concise ; and that it would be 
difficult to divert him from any purpose which he conceived necessary 



AVA.U1CE OF SIEYES. 

to -be carried into execntionj— in short, that Napoleon was capable of 
goTerning independently, and was little disposed to brook the inter- 
ference of others in matters which might involve the fiitiu-c destinies 
of the country. Sieyes appears to have arrived at the conclusion, from 
the tone of this first meeting, that no interest in the Republic could 
henceforward compete with that of Napoleon, and that the Revolution 
was ended. On returning home in the evening, ho said to those 
with whom he had acted in concerting measures for the 18 th of 
Brumaire — Talleyrand, Boulay, Rccdcrer, and others, — ‘‘Gentle- 
men, we have a Master : Bonaparte can and will do everything 
himself. But,” he added, after a pause, “ in the deplorable situation 
of France, it is better to submit than to protract dissensions which 
must end in utter ruin.” Tire opposition of the old man might 
probably have been more formidable, but that Napoleon had ah'cady 
found means to propitiate him. Sieyes loved money above aU. tilings. 
“He had,” says De Bom-rienne, “‘give me money' wiltten in his 
face. For this idol he would sacrifice every other consideration ; 
even his favourite notion of a perfect Constitution might he kept in 
abeyance for a round sum.” 

The first sitting of the Consuls sufficed to develope the extent of 
his avarice, and of the venality and fraudulent embezzlements of the 
Directorial government. As soon as they had settled the presidency, 
Sieyes drew the attention of Napoleon to a sort of cabinet in tbe 
apartment, and with great mystery informed him that it contained 
eight hundred thousand francs (upwards of thirty-three thousand 
pounds). “The Dfrectory,” said the Ahbe, “contemplating the 
possibility of its retiring members being penniless on returning to 
their famihes, created in this chest a resource against such a calamity. 
Every Director, on the expiration of his term of office, was entitled 
to draw therefrom a good sum. The Directory being abolished, it 
remains for us to dispose of the remainder.” — “If it comes to my 
knowledge,” replied Napoleon, laughing, “ the sum shall go to the 
puhhc treasury; hut, as I know nothing of it yet, you and Ducos, 
heing old Directors, can divide it between yon. Make haste, 
however, or to-morrow may be too late.” There was no time lost. 
Sieyes undertook the division, ivhich he performed in much the same 
way as the lion divided the spoil in the fahle. He made four lots. 
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one of which he took as eldest Director, another because he was to 
have continued in office longer than his colleague; and a third because 
he had suggested the happy change which had placed the amount 
in their hands. Ducos very reasonably murmured at receiving only 
a fourth of the plunder, and appealed to Napoleon for his decision 
on the subject ; but the General refused to interfere, and told them 
that if the matter came to his ears officially, he should not hesitate to 
make them refund the whole. It seems scarcely credible, that while 
this was passing, the whole disposable sum in the public treasury was 
twelve hiindred francs (fifty pounds); and Bonaparte, on the second 
day of the consulate, was obliged to apply for a loan before he could 
despatch a courier to the Commander of the Army of Italy. 

The new government commenced its operations by the formation 
of an efficient ministry. Almost every office was found to be in the 
possession of men utterly ignorant of their duties, and desirous only 
of realizing money by situations to which they had been appointed 
for gold. Dubois de Craned, the hlinister at IVar, was unable to 
furnish a single report on the state of the army, hlany corps had 
been formed in the provinces, of which the existence was unknown 
to the Minister, He was asked for an account of the pay. “We 
don’t pay the army,” was the reply. ** Furnish, then, the returns of 
the Victualling-office.” — “It is out of our department.” — “Well, the 
clothing?”— -“We do not clothe the troops.” The pay, it appeared, 
was obtained by andcipating the treasury; and clothing and subsistence 
by means of requisitions, or forced loans, charged upon the property 
of the people on the credit of future assessments, the War-office 
exercising no kind of control, as to amount or distribution. Bcrthier, 
who as chief of Napoleon’s staff, had been long accustomed to 
regularity and economy, superseded Do Craned, and immediately 
took measures for obtaining all the necessary information towards 
re-establishing order. Gaudin, a man of inflexible probity, was 
appointed Jlinister of Finance. He found the treasury empty, the 
government without credit, die revenues andcipated, and the rate 
of interest fixed at six per cent. His first step was to put an end to 
the compulsory loans, which operated injuriously upon every species 
of property, “ impoverishing the wealdiy, preventing the poor from 
gro^ving richer, and drying up all sources of public income.” Gaudin 
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would not sleep a single night after the portfolio had been entrusted 
to him till he had drawn up and submitted to the Consuls an act to 
repeal and remedy this misclncvous law. Cambaccrcs retained the 
Administration of Justice, l?ouch(5 the Police, and Peinhard tlie 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. La Place, the great geometneian, was 
appointed Minister of the Interior ; but he soon proved uiadequatc to 
the post, and was superseded. “ It seemed as if lus plidosopluc mind, 
formed to comprehend the system of tire universe, and to interpret 
the laws of nature, could not stoop to the labours of detail, nor apply 
its powers to the cares of human legislation.” He sought for meta- 
physical subtleties in everything; loohed at cveiy question as a 
problem ; and carried the doctrine of the infinite di\'i6ibility of matter 
into the business of the State. A more suitable office was assigned 
to Monge — the definitive orgairization of the Poljdcchuic School, then 
in its infancy, but since rendered one of tlic most celebrated, if not 
the most useful, institutions in the world. 

The law of Hostages, which had been passed in the preceding 
July, and wliich was both cruel and uni'casonablc, was repealed. 
The object of this enactment was, to make die relatives of emigrants 
answerable in person and property for all the miscliief aiusing from 
the insurrections still existing in La Vendde and other departments. 
Many thousands of women, old men, and helpless childi-en had 
•been thus persecuted. The number of sufferers is stated to have 
exceeded a hundred and fifty thousand- Couriers were sent in every 
duection to open the prisons — an act of justice and hiunanity which 
was hailed by all classes as a pledge of returning moderation and 
secn^it 5 ^ The former intolerant laws against the priesthood, hy 
which those who had taken the oaths and those who refused to submit 
were alike subjected to proscription, were amended. It was laid 
down as a principle hy Napoleon, and tlris in opposition to the pre- 
judices of his colleagues, that conscience was not amenable to tire 
laws, which could rightfully exact civil obedience and fidelity only. 
The first step was to order that all priests, who were imprisoned or 
transported, should he set at liberty on taldng the oath of allegiance 
to the existing government. Upwards of twenty thousand clergymen, 
who had been languislring in exile or in prison, were thus, within a 
very short time, restored to their families and flocks. The decades, 
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and the philosophic ritual of theophilanthropy were abolished, and the 
churches again devoted to Christian woiship. The remains of Pope 
Pius VI., who had died at Valence, whither he had retired after the 
Roman revolution, and whose body had been left without sepiilture 
in the sacristy of the cathedral, were honoured with a public ftmcral, 
celebrated with all the solemnities due to his high and holy office. 
Several noble emigrants, who had been shipwrecked some years 
before on the coast of France, and who, by order of the Directory, 
had been dragged from prison to prison without being brought to 
trial, received their liberty. The men of the second emigration, and 
those who had fled after the 18th of Fructidor, ha\'ing acknow- 
ledged the sovereignty of the pcopje, although enemies to jacobinism, 
were erased from the proscription list. This measure restored to 
France, and to the enjoyment of their property which had not been 
sold, Da Fayette, Latour-Maubourg, Bmeau de Pusy, Carnot, and 
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otliers, Sieyes was gi'eally alaimcd at some of these acts. « Tlic 
emigrants,” said lie, return in crowds. Tiic Royalists -n-ill again 
raise their heads, and the Reiniblicans will be massacred.” So deeply 
was he affected by the tezTor of secret plots and assassination, that he , 
once awoke Napoleon at three o’clock in tlic morning, to infonn him 
of some vague eonspiracy which had just been discovered by the 
pohee. " Have they corrupted our guard?” asked Napoleon. “ No,” 
replied Sieyes. "Then go to bed, and let them alone;” said the 
Cliief Consul : in war, as well as in love, we must eome to close 

quarters to malce an end of it. It -will be time enough to be alarmed 
when oru six hundred men are attacked.” Tlic fcai's of the Abbd 
were nnfonnded. The generosity exliihitcd by his colleague was a 
better safeguard for the government than could have been foiuid in 
any mere precautionary measures. 

France, however, was by no means fi-cc from internal enemies. Tlic 
inhabitants of La Vendee and Languedoc, as U'cll as of Belgium, were 
still in open insurrection, and continued to proclaim their resolution to 
restore the throne of the Bourbons. Napoleon opened negociations 
with the leaders of these hands, and at the same time directed against 
them a considerable military force. Meanwlrilc, he adopted several 
measures of policy to tranquillize men’s minds, rmite all parties in 
obedience to the laws, and settle the government upon a firm and j 
satisfactory basis. In the first place, the oath of hatind to royalty was j 
suppressed, as being useless and factious, and contrary to tire majesty j 
of the Republic, which required no such guarantee firom its citizens. j 
To this measme there was probably another incentive: a new 
monarchical oath of fidelity was, there is reason to believe, ah'cady 
in contemplation. The anniversary of the death of Lours XVI., “ an 
excellent person, hut,” according to Napoleon, “ too good and easy, 
and wanting knowledge to deal rvitlr the world,” was abolished ; though 
it may be added, by a mere ruse — the decree upon which it was 
founded being one for suppressing all public f^tes, save only tlrose of 
the 22nd of September and the 14th of July; the fir'st, the era of the 
foundation of the Republic, and the latter, that of the establishment of 
Liberty. The next step was to form a general Committee of the 
Consuls and Legislative Committees, for the purpose of framing a 
new Constitution, that should remedy the evils of the old, and prevent 
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the meeting of the two Councils on the day fixed at the tunc of their 
adjournment The meetings for this purpose occurred in the month 
of December, m the apartment of Napoleon Siey^s was requested 
to produce the Constitution he had by him, and which had been 
greatly extolled by his friends and admirers After some hesitation, 
occasioned, perhap':, by a conviction that many of its fair proportions 
would be frittered away, he produced a plan, by which all power 
was acknowledged to spring from the people, who were not, howercr, 
to exercise any power directly, but to delegate it by a compheated 
process to a few of their number, to be exercised at last without any 
regard to the fitness of those entrusted with it There were to be 
three lists of notables the first to consist of a tenth of the citizens 
of each commune, elected by tbc inhabitants , the second, of a tenth 
of the atizcns named in the communal hsts of each department, and 
the third, of a tenth of those compnsed m the departmental lists, the 
latter, reduced to six thousand persons, to form the national notabihty, 
from among whom the pubhc functionaries of the State were to bd 
chosen The defect of the system was, as all the officers of the 
repubhc were to be chosen from these lists, in the order of their pro 
grcssion, the government would have been prevented from employing 
many individuals fit for office, merely because they were not included 
in the nomination and every five years there was to bo a new 
election The»EeprcsentatiTcs were to consist of two bodies the 
ZA!gislatite, or conservatiie Senate, which should determine by ballot, 
without being permitted to discuss, and a Tribunate, which should 
report and argue upon the laws propounded to it by a Council of 
State, named hy the government, but possessmg no power to vote 
The supreme power was to be vested m a Gkakd Elector, to be 
chosen for life by the conservative Senate, to possess a Tcvenue of 
SIX milhons of francs per annum, and a guard of three thousand men, 
and to reside in the palace of Versailles To this mock soicrcign 
were foreign ambassadors to be accredited, and from bim were all 
French ministers to receive their credentials All acts of government, 
Hw^, and judicial proccedmgs were to be m his name He was to 
represent the nitioml glory, power, and dignity, but his influence 
upon pubhc afiairs was hnuted to the appomtment of two Consuls, 
one for peace, and the other for war, cntuelj independent of each 
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tried integrity, was chosen Third Consul, to continue in office for five 

. years only. The Abb4, in compensation for his many previous 
sendees, had the valuable estate of Crosne voted to him, together with 
•the dignity of a senator } and he thenceforth disappeared from poli- 
tical life, being, as it was said, effectually merged in his own theories. 
“The Constitution of the year Eight” was published on the 13th, 
and came into operation on the 24th of December, at which period, 
Napoleon afterwards said, his reign had really commenced. The 
proclamation by which it was announced concludes as follows:-- 
** The Constitution is founded on the true principles of representative 
government; on the sacred rights of property, equality, and liberty. 
The powers it has created are strong and durable, as tbey should be 
to secure the rights of dtizens, and the interests of the State. Citizens', 
the Revolution, being fixed on the principles in which it originated, 
is noto ended!" That the French people generally were disposed 
to look with a favourable eye upon the new govemraent is apparent 
from the fact, that while four millions of citizens inscribed their 
acceptance of the Constitution between the date of its publicafion 
and establishment, only a few names, and those of known Jacobins, 
were registered as non-contents. 

The troubles in Toulouse, in the South of France, and in Belgium, 
had gradually subsided, as the principles and intentions of the govern- 
ment were developed ; hut the Vendeans and Chouans continued to 
maintain a depredatory warfare in eighteen departments of the 
Republic, hlany of their chiefs, however, worn out with the fruitless 
struggle, alarmed by tlie force sent against them, and the vigour which . 
began to display itself in every branch of the public administration, 
and dazzled by the reputation of Napoleon, who began to supersede 
the Bourbons in the affections of the warlike peasantry of the 
disturbed districts, now sued for peace. Chatillon, Suzannet, D’Auti- 
champ, and the Abb6 Bernier, submitted at hlontlu^on on the I7lh 
January, 1800. Benuer and Chatillon attached themselves to the 
First Consul, and the former eventually became Bbhop of Orleans. 

La Prevelay and Bourmont shortly afterwards laid down their arms, 
and came to Baris. Georges Cadoudal, a pcas.int of ^forhihan, the 
most Courageous and able of the insm^cat leaders, cho«c to continue 
the war in Britiny, and the Count do Frotld in Normandy, by vhich, 
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imclcr tlie pretext of political parlisannliip, tliey v.-(Yc r-n.'iljlcd to 
raaiutain tliemsclves and tlicir followers, by pillage, in a state of tlio 
grossest licence. They laid the rich nnder contribution, ns ]>nrrbn- 
sers of tlic national domains; robbed tlic ptiblic eonveyanfa's, nnder 
pretence tliat they carried tlic revenues of tbe State ; and jdnndered 
tlie provincial banbs, because they ■were sometimes employed in tbe 
ti-ansactions of tbe government. For every species of extortion they 
bad a ready and ingenious plea. At ibe same time, they bept up a 
correspondence •witli tbe vilest inbabitants of the c.apital, gamblers, 
s'windlers, spies, and felons, tbrougb ■wbosc agency they disposed of 
tbeb booty, raised recruits, and obtained intelligence that enabled 



tbeni to 'waylay travellers, and render tbeb ambuscades of greater 
effect. Erott4 was sboxtly afterwai-ds betrayed by Gnidal, tbe com- 
mandant at Alencon, wbo bad been admitted to Ms confidence; and, 
being brought to trial, was condemned and shot. So little desbous, 
however, was Ffapoleon of executing men for pobtical offences, that 
be even granted a suspension of tbe sentence of Frott4: though it 
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unfortunately reached its destination too lite Georges was attached, 
and hemmed in at Grand Cliamp, where he capitulated, gave up his 
arms and artillery, and promised obedience to the laws as a good 
and peaceable subject He soliatcd and obtained a priiate interview 
with Napoleon, who sought, but in aoin, to win the Ilreton to his 
interest, — Georges departed, avowing the same sentiments of attach 
ment to legitimate royalty whidi he had aiivays professed Could he 
have been won, there is little doubt he would have acquired distinction 
Bonaparte was much grici ed at his obstinaiy, hut admitted, that “ the 
very exaggeration of his notions had its origin in noble ideas, which 
could not fail to give him great influence wath his coimtrjmcn ” 
The ciaol war was now at an end, and its termination afforded scope 
to the government for other operations 

The formation of the new government gave the First Consul an 
opportunity of making many desirable changes in the pronsional 
ministry In this it was his chief object to secure the services of 
men of talent and experience, without any reference to their former 
acts or opinions Practical men, of whatever pvty, w ere employed 
without scruple Capacity and willingness to take office wore all 
the recommendations required for mcdiocnty Napoleon had a 
profound contempt, hut the class of persons most especially disliked 
by him were the mere oracles of cotenes, people who were con 
tinually talkmg “I want,” said he, ‘‘more head and less tongue” 
In Carohac^res and Xehrun, he had for assoczstes the reproscntah^cs 
of the two great parties which divided France the former, of noble 
birth, w as an aristocrat by incUnation, and attached to old institutions, 
old prejudices, personal honours, and distinctions , wliilc Lebrun, 
sprung from the hardy Norman peasantry, was the stem adiocatc of 
popular rights and democratic equahty On the elevation of the 
Second Consul, D’Abnal, a peer of France, was appointed 
Mimster of Justice "I know you not, Citizen D’Abnal,” said 
Napoleon, on handing him his official portfoho, but I am informed 
that you arc the most upright man m the magistracy It is on that 
account I have named you I^Iimstcr of Justice ** Bernhard, as 
Foreign Minister, was superseded by Talleyrand Some objections 
were made to his vacilLating politics ** He is the ablest Jlmistcr for 
Foreign Affairs in our choice,” said Bonaparte , and it shall be my 
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cave to malcc him exert his abilities." 'J’liere rvas niiotlK-r arlv.nnt.nge 
Y’liich bad its aveigbl in tbe choice of this jier^nn ; hc'. nvas a noble 
of the old regime, and foreign ainbavsadnrs ^'(nild be iilu-Iy to 
ncgociatc Y’ith one of their own rank, wlio was alrts-idy knf>wn for 
rcfmcmcnl of manners, elegance of address, and great tab-tifs, with b'hS 
repugnance than with a mere revolutionist. Carnot was ohif'etfd to, 
as an injlcxiblc Ik'imblican. “ lie it so," was the reply ; " he is one 
of the last Frenchmen that would wish to see France dismt-mhered. 
I'lis talents in the war department arc \innvalled; and we otight to 
avail ourselves of them, while he is willing to place them at our 
conunand." Fouclni had rendered Inmself infamous, n« well in })ublic 
as in private life, by his notorious jicctilations, falsehood, and jno- 
fligacy. “ Foncln':,” said Kapolcon, “ and Fouche alone, is able to 
conduct the ministry of the police; he alone has a jM'rferl knowledge 
of all the factions and intrigues which have been spreading misery 
through France. We cannot create men ; hut must take stich as we 
find ; and it is easier to modify by circumstances the feelings and 
conduct of an able servant than to supply his ])lace. "ll'e are creating 
anew era. Of the past we must remember only the good, and forget 
the The same principles governed the nomination of all the 

persons required to hc placed in authority by the Constitution of the 
year Eight. 

The object of this amalgamation of parties, and suppression of 
political disturctions, is not difficult to hc understood. All things 
were visibly tending to tlic consolidation of a new and superior power, 
which had nothing in common with, and therefore no sjnnpathy for, 
any of the opinions or systems it had supplanted. A day or two after 
recemng bis appointment, Tallcjvand, dimng an interview with 
Napoleon, made use of these rcmarhahlc expressions : — Citizen 
General', you. have confided to me the administration of foreign 
affairs. I null justify yoru' confidence ; hut I deem it my duty at 
once to declare that I will consult with yon alone. That our country 
may he well governed, drat there may he unity of action, it is indis- 
pensable that the First Consnl retain the direction of all tliat pertains 
to politics— namely, the Home, Foreign, and Police departments, 
together with those of War and the Marine. I wonld, therefore, 
with your permission, advise that the Second Consul, who is an able 
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lawyer, shoiild have the direction of Legal affairs ; and that the third 
should govern, the Finances. This wiU occupy and amuse them; 
while you, General, having at your disposal the ^dtal powers of 
government, will be enabled to attain the noble object of your aims — 
the regeneration of France.'* "UTien the Minister had departed, 
*Napoleon confessed to his secretary, that his ■\'iews had been detected: 
“ Talleyrand,” he added, " gives good counsel : he is a man of excel- 
lent sense. "What he adWses it is my intention to do. They walk 
with speed who walk alone. Lebrun is an excellent person ; but he 
has no political knowledge — he writes books. Cambac^res has too 
many traditions of the Revolution. My government must bo quite 
new.” 

Another preparatory step towards the contemplated new order of 
things ^vas the distribution of honorary sabres among the soldiery — 
the germ from which sprung the Legion of Honour. A seijcant of 
grenadiers, named Aune, having been thxis distinguished, obtained 
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licrmission to %vritc liis tlmnlcs to tlic Pirst Convul. re plied 

as follo^vs “ I have received your letter, iny l)ra\ c comrade. Ton 
have 310 33ccd to toll me of your actions. Since the d' atli of the 
gallant Bcnezcltc, you arc the bravest grenadier in the army. Tovi 
have had one of the first hundred sabres vbich I have distributed.^ 
Every soldier agrees that you were the person who host deserved it. 
— I wish to see you again. Tlie iMinisler of W'ar sends you an order 
to come to Paris.” This letter circulating, as it could not fail to do, 
among the froops, served the doidilc purpose of keeping alive their 
enthusiastic admiration for the great General, and rendering them 
devoted adherents to the interest of the Pirst Consul. 

The foreign relations of the llcpuhlic had been scarcely attended 
to diuring the progress of the recent changes. Now, however, tlmt 
internal quiet was restored, and a govcrnnu'nt which had at least the 
elements of stability in its composition, established, it was necessary', 
both for the permanent tranquillity of the State and the carrying out 
of Napoleon’s personal designs, that an honourable peace should he 
obtained, or idclory brought back to the national arms. Prance was 
at war with nearly all Eiu-opc: Russia, Austria, England, and the 
Princes of the Itabau States; for all of which England famished the 
chief supplies. In. order to ascertain if peace were practicable, the 
First Consul, discarding the fonns usual upon attempting to opcir 
negociations with a hostile power, despatched, on the 2 Gth Dccciiibor, 
the following autograph letter to George the Tliii’d : — 

“rRENCH REPUBLIC-SOVEaeiGNTY OF THE rr.oPLr.-LTnr.nTi'— i;QUAwn\ 

“ Bonaparte, First Consul of the Fcpuhlic, to his Majesty the King of Great 

Britain and Ireland. 

“ Called by the wishes of the French nation to occupy the first 
Magistracy of the Republic, I haA'c thought proper, in connncncing 
the discharge of its duties, to comnninicate the event directly to yoiu' 
Majest}'. 

“ Must the war which, for eight years, has raA'aged the fom quaiTers 
of the world be eternal ? Is there no room for accommodation ? 
Hoav can the two most enlightened nations in Europe, sti'ongcr and 
more powerfyl than is necessary for tlicir safety and mdependence, 
sacrifice commercial advantages, internal prosperity, and domestic 
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happiness to \ain ideas of grandeur^ A^Tiercfore is it that they do 
not feel peace to be the first of arants as arcU as of gloncs ^ These 
sentiments cannot be nen to your Majesty, who rule over a free 
people with no other vien than to render them happy Your 
Majestj will see in this overture only my sincere desire to contnbutc 
effectually, for the second time, to a general pacification, by a prompt 
step, tahen in confidence, and free from those forms which, howe\ er 
necessary to disguise the apprehensions of fcehle States, serve only to ! 
discover in tlie powerful a mutual wish, to deceive ^ 

“ Trance and England may, by the abuse of their strength, long i 
defer the period of utter exhaustion , but I will venture to say, that I 
the fate of all cmlizccl nations is concerned in the termination of a ! 
M ar, the flames of which are raging throughout the whole world 
“ I haac the honour to be, &c 

“ Bonaparte ” 

The British ]\limstry of the daj, as have their adiocatcs since, 
characterized this proceeding as a display of bad taste, a breach of 
etiquette, an indecorous schooling of majestj , and a matter inroli mg 
by implication a total want of sinccnty, or a desire to obtam un 
reasonable or inadmissible conditions It has been veil observed by 
l^Ir Hazhtt, howev cr, that ** where the personal character and motives 
of the government were contmuallj cavilled at, and made, as in this 
aerj instance, an insuperable bar to peace, it was surely allowable 
for the chief magistrate to come forward in his own person, and tahe 
a franlv and decisive step, as free as possible liom official embarrass 
ment and myste^ It was, at my ritPy a less Q'iffX’mt JjwaacD than I 
the assassination of ambassadors, which was the legitimate termination 
of the negociation of Rastadt — the last diplomatic transaction in which j 
Napoleon had been engaged ” It was believed in England that the 
time was favourable for contmuing the war Italy had been lost to 
Trance, and Austrian armies, numbering a hundred and forty thousand 
men, were menacing Savoy, and mustenng on the Rhine Tlic 
Englidi wore elated with their successes at the Jsilc, and before Acre 
The lactones of Suwarrow were recent, and considered to be decisive 
The poverty of Trance, and the anxictj of her people for repose, 
were veil known, and it was hoped, from the manner in vhich 
Napoleon had acquired his present power, that the ‘Roj alist and 
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his onoratirm-.- as to rcmh r him an r-a-y psry t-, hn f-.rrs-nn nv u,i‘ 
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contained, among erthfi-s. tin- folioning pa- < 

seeing no reason to dr-par( from tho-e foue. . ujnrh. hv..- h*r.;: •>' * n 
estahllslied in ICnrope for tran-artinic hn im 
commanded me: to rcleirn. in hi', na.me. eh*- 
send von herewith enclosed. . . 

“The King nelliier K nor Ir.e. hem <1 in mev < 

vain and fahe glory. He ha- had tm oth- r -.i-w tlrm tio-t ot 
maintaining against uU aggre-sion tin* rights an.d liappitn o. hi 
snhjccts. For these he lias eontenderl .agaimt an i!!i}>:H-v..h*'d af.-rh. 
anei for the; same objects he K still eddiged m conteml : imr «-..n in' 
hope that this necessity could he removed i>y entr firsg, at tin- pro., nt 
moment, into nogociations -^vifh those whom a fre -h revolution ii:e> so 
recently placed in the exercise- of power iie I'ranre ; sim - no rr-.d 
aelvantage can arise from such negocinlion, to the great atsd dr-sit aide 
object of general peace, until it shall appe-ar that tln^^e causes leave 
ceased to operate which origiivally produced the war, and hy which 
it has since heen protracted, and in tnon; than one instance renewed. 

For the extension of [aggressive war] :ind the extermination of 
' all established governments, the rcsotirccs of Ih'ancc havr-, from year 
to year, and in tlic midst of tlic most unjianilleled distress, been 
lavished and exhausted. To this indiscriminate spirit of dc.struction, 

! the Netherlands, the United Provinces, the vSwiss Canton — his Ma- 
jesty’s ancient friends and allies — have succcsslvtdy been sacriiicod. 
Germany has been ravaged: Italy, though now rescued from its 
invaders, has been made the scene of unbounded rapine, and anarchy. 
His Majesty has himself been compelled to mnintaiti an arduous 
and burdensome contest for the independence and existence of his 
kingdoms, . . Greatly will his Sl.ajcsty rejoice whenever it shall appear, 
that the dangers to which his own dominions, and those of his allies, 
have been' so long exposed have really ceased, inicucvcr he shall 
be satisfied that the necessity of resistance is at an end ; that, after the 
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cxpenence of so many years of enmes and miseries, better principles 
have ultimately prevailed m France, and that all the gigantic projects 
of ambition, and all the restless schemes of destruction rvbicli have 
endangered the existence of civil society, have been finallj relinquished 
The best and most natural pledge of the rcahtt and permanence 
of such change, rvould he the restoration of that line of prmccs nluch, 
for so many centuries, maintained the French nation in prosperity 
at homo and respect abioad, such an eicnt rrould at once hate 
removed, and tviII at any tune remove, all obstacles m the way of 
ncgociation or peace I In this situation it can, for the present, only 
remom for his Majesty to pursue, m conjunction with other Powers, 
exertions of just and defensive war ” 

England had thus the satisfaction of repelling the advance® of the 
First Consul, by a «encs of ironical and msulting common places, 
rihich were neither true as assertions, nor applicable to the person 
against •ahom they were directed, and of casting many millions of 
money, and on ocean of British blood, m continuing tbe war It 
IS probable, bowo er, that Napoleon both wished and anticipated such 
a result By making the overture, he bad exhibited to the French 
people that he entertomed a desire to secure for the nation the 
blessmgs of tranquillity, and its rejection on the grounds assigned, 
uas sufficient to make the renewal of hostilities popular For himself 
there IS little doubt that he couccwcd another campaign would 
conduce to the success of his ulterior news, by pronng to France, as 
well os to her enemies, that his presence and directmg hand were 
necessary to make the Kepubhe respected abroad as a great and 
mdependent nation, and happy at home in the enjoyment of a fixed 
government, sufficiently powerful to protect its adherents, and wise 
enough to establish and administer throughout the country a code 
of just and equal laws By way of commentary on the answer of 
Lord Grcnnllc, the Momteur pubhshed a pretended letter from the 
last heir of the exiled house of Stuart, demanding from George the 
Third tlie throne of Great Bntain, which, smcc the principle of 
dmne nght and legitimacy seemed to be m the ascendant, there 
could be no reason for withholding 

An embassy, sent about the same penod, to the Court of Prussia, 
was favourably received Duroc had been selected for tlus mission. 
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on accoiint of liis graceful juanner.-, gn.ul ecUtr:in<>n. wA in-r.y ; f cot-i- 
plislinicnls; aiul liecatete. lie lia'l bern v. jtb, >is in .1'.' 

campaigns of Italy and blgypt. lie would b- .dd- m > ns I r« e.-:n' 
William, n prince wlio bad a bigb regard tor isiitit.-ry b» r*'< ,v. nJi j, 
narrative of the brilliant e>;j)h*i{- «>f th*- rir *. He- 

confirmed the t:ict of Bonaparte. 'Hie fu t in*-, r*. i* v, .d' ?!.•- .-i'b-.*!. . 
camp tvith the Bnt'-sian monarch la* ted two hour , v, - ..In- -’ 
■wholly cngro‘''scd with warlike detail* ; and on sh*’ Tisorf.e.'/ th*' t. 
was im-ited to dine with the King. 'J'lie rrie ian ( ourt v th- hr'*, 
to recognise the Consular authority. 

Tlie Emperor Paul of Pii'-Ma m-M brf.am" .',n r lly e; the I rr 
Consul. Having hcen di'^gie.ted with Au-tria lor th*- r, .;y in v hs.-h 
Ins army had been left under Snwarrow, lie v. iibidr' W i* .a!;*',,'* ’h* r 
from the scone of war; and the Kngli-h governim-nt has if. g r>. ‘.if-d 
to include, in a cartel of e.vclinngr* between it-.elf and I'r.-.rfC'’, ''u.n or 
eight thousand Biissian jirisoners, who had ;n ted iind* r th*- comniand 
of the Duke of York in llidland, the Hriiinh .\mha-'.idor ua* onbred 
to quit St. Pelcnsburgh, and IhigVwh ship" were "cired in ait ttje 
ports of llussia. Kapoleon, conceiving, from the diaracter of the- 
Autocrat, that some advantage might be taken of the di'-pfoitinn In- 
had manifested in these transactions, (irdercd the pri* oners, about 
whom the last dispute had arisen, to he armed and clollied .-fiiew in 
the uniform of their several corps, and sent hack, without ran-tun, 
exchange, or condition. Paul had long admired the geniu" of 
Napoleon ; he was now captivated with his generosity ; and forthwith 
wrote to him expressing his sentiments, “ Citizen Consul,” lie said, 
" I do not write to you to discuss ‘ the Bights of I\Iau these arc the 
abstractions of your revolution. I confine myself to a fact, that when 
a gi'cat nation lias placed at its head an estimable man, of distin- 
guished merit, it has a government ; and I address myself to you, 
because wc cau understand each otlicr, and I can treat with you. 1 
msh to unite with you to put an end to the injustice of England, 
who violates every article of the law of nations, and has no guide 
but her egotism and interest.” The friendship of Paul was, no doidit, 
valuable in a political Hew ; but it seems to have been prized ibc 
more higldy by Napoleon, inasmuch as it was that of a Sor’crcign, 
and drew Hm a step nearer to becoming a sovereign liimsclf. 
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Shortly afterwards, the diplomatic corps at Pans, consisting of 
^epresentatl^ es of Russia, Prussia Denmark, Sn eden, Baden, IIcssc 
Cassel, the Cisalpine, Batavian, Helvetian, and Ligurian Republics, 
were presented to the First Consul, with all the forms and cere 
momes observed in regal courts. Councillors of State, and the 
Minister of the Interior, and Foreign Minister, actmg as Chamber 
lams Nothing but a titled hereditary Aristocracy was wanting to 
recall the days of kingly magnificence It niaj be obsened, | 
however, that Napoleon himself, although fully consaous of his 
exaltation, preserved the same simple tastes and habits, the same well 
regulated attention to the details of business, the same fhendships, as 
while he was merely a General of the Repubhc He was accustomed I 
to rise at seven, dress with scrupulous neatness, during which the 
journals, and such petitions and public documents as required Ins 
decision or signature, were usually read to him, then, passing to lus 
cabinet, he read his letters and wrote or dictated answers till ten, 
when he breal fasted, usually avith some of Ins aides de camp, and 
one or two literary or scientific fnends, besides Jo«ephme and her 
daughter, Hortense This frugal meal being despatched, ho attended 
tlie Council, rode, walked, or paid visits of ceremony or busmess to 
some of the public offices At five, ho returned to a hasty dmner, 
after which ho retired to the apartments of Josephine, where ho 
roceiacd the aasits of ministers, and of the most distinguished persons 
in the capital His amiable wile did the honours, on all occasions, 
with so much grace and fascination, tliat eaen the old nohiliti were 
attracted to her little Court, and the word Madame began again, after ! 
its long proscription, to come gradually into use Opera halls and Oic j 
old amusements of the wtkristocracy were first suflered, then authonzed, j 
velvet w-as once more allowed to be worn, and aarious colours, which 
had been forbidden as appertaining to rojalty, grew mto faaour, 
and became fashionable The official costume also imderwcnt an 
alteration Tlic Greek and Roman dresses disappeared, and were 
replaced by tho'c of the age and country Isnpolcon him«elf gene 
rallj appeared in uniform — that of the Guides — wluch became lum 
much better than the Consul s cnal robes The first time he gaa e an 
audience in the latter, it was remarked to him that he wore a military 
black stock, which was out of keeping with the rest of lus drc«s 
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No matter;” lie answered, a remnant of tlic soldier ytII do us 
no liarm.” Perliaps, liowevcr, tlic most rcmarlcable of all the cha- 
racteristics of the new era was, that many of the returned priests, 
who received pensions from the State, in lieu of the revenues of 
their benefices, which had been appropriated to other uses, now 
voluntarily offered prayers in their chui'ches for the safety and well- 
ordering of the Consulai- government. 
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CHArTER XI. 

BESIOVAL TO THE TUtLERtES — NEW CAMPAICV OP ITALY — ARMY OP 
RESERVE — PASSAOE OP THE GREAT 8T. AERS'ARD — MON'TEDELLO — . 
MARENGO — RETURN TO PARIS— NATIONAL P^TB. 1800 


IRERTY AND EqUALITY — iTOrcls tO 
Mhich different meanings arc applicaUc 
in the mouths of different uttcrers •— 
had been the ostensible plea for over- 
throwing the Directory. Tlie Consulate 
had not been long established, Tvhen 
the import Tvhich Xapolcon attached to 
them was exemplified, not as formerly 
from the tribune, or by the harangues of philosophieal politicians, but 
by the decrees and silent proceedings of the Government. Among 
the first restrictive acts, the press was put under surveillance, and the 
number of political journals limited, “ during the war,” to thirteen, 

“ Great man as Bonaparte was,” sajs Dc Bourrienne, “he feared the 
influence of little boohs.” lie knew that a part of the press was in 
the pay of the enemies of the Republic, and, reverencing postliumous , 
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fame as he clitl, he dreaded lest calumny or misjnosentalion should | 

sully his glory] moreover, he was of opinion, that the misfortunes of | 

Louis XVI. were in a gi-eal measure attributahlo to the licence of 
the journalists. He never helicved, till after his return from Llba, 
that freedom of expression is its own corrective; and that, where it 
exists, the energy which might be mischievously employed in its 
absence, is almost sure to vent itself in harmless words: tin* nnin- ' 
formed and fettered being those who most frcrpiently have recourse 
to slander or physical force as a means of attack. 

Daring the revolutionary struggles, (he ])olicc liad .always been 
used as a political instrument of espionage, to which it.s proper 
functions for the preservation of public ])cacc and order were made 
entirely suhservienf. Tlic crafty and nnscrnpnlous Fonche had 
converted its agcnc)’ into a still more terrible sjiccics of inquisition. 

He organized a host of domestic informers; who, not .satisfied with 
detecting real conspiracies, became the inventors of treasons which had 
never existed or been thought of, and by giving to a hasty expression 
of discontent the character of sedition, frequently involved men in 
prosecutions for the sake of the reward to he obtained on tbelr con- 
viction. No person was safe ; none durst utter his tbouglits ; or, 
where these had heeir inadvertently expressed, false accusations were 
not unfi-equcntly resorted to against tlic hearer as a means of security 
for the culprit. Napoleon, though he knew of these ah-ocitios, had 
not the moral corn-age to suppress the system -i\-hich had originated 
and encouraged them. He seemed, indeed, to consider its existence 
a necessary e-sdl, as operating upon men’s fears, aiul thus conducing 
to their obedience. In order to mitigate its horrors, however, he 
established a counter-system, in a secret police, the reports of ■\^■llich 
were made dii-ectly to himself. This, it is almost unnccessai-y to say, 
was merely complicating the iniquities sought to be remedied ; and 
if little mischief resulted from it to individuals, it was because the 
First Consul felt too secure in the regard generally cntert.aiiicd for his 
person and character, to he alarniod without the actual presence of 
danger ; and not because the one set of sj)ies revealed the falsehoods 
perpetrated by the others. Each in fact endeavoured to oirt\de the 
other in discoveries and inventions, the plausibility and terror of 
which were sufficient to have rendered any hut a man of extensive 
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knoivledge of manMnd, of stronge nerve, and sound reasoning powers, 
a Nero. Political Liberty, under such circumstances, was out of the 
question; with Equality it fared somewhat better. The distinctive 
privileges of caste, which had been one of the great grievances from 
which the Kevolution sprung, were entirely at an end. Every man 
was equal in the eye of the law : all appealed to the same tribunals, 
and received an equal measure of justice. The taxes were pro- 
portioned to the means of tHe payers; the oppressive feudal claims 
of landed proprietors had ceased ; and there was no situation in the 
State to which the humblest of its citizens might not aspire to elevate 
himself by genius and application. Even those who complained 
that Napoleon was a favoxirer of Aristocracy, admitted that the only 
Aristocracy he patronized was that of intellect and industry. 

It is probable, then, that while so many valuable immunities were 
assured to them, of which the practical benefits were capable of being 
participated in and appreciated by all, the French people cared littlo 
for specitiativc notions of Freedom, which, though they had been so 
greatly extolled by demagogues, and had cost so much blood and 
treasure, had never been realized. It was Napoleon’s chief aim, 
indeed, to create a popular feeling tiiat what his opponents called 
Ids ambition, was advantageous to France. The multitude of masters, 
imder whose exactions the nation had so long suffered, had no per* 

' manent interest in the public prosperity; their sole having been 
to secure a resource for themselves agwnst the period when, like their 
predecessors, they should be driven from power, with no provision 
savo that which they could make by malversation. The national 
industry had thus been oppressed, instead of encomaged; and 
liniversal poverty, nuscry, and discontent was the terrible meaning 
which began to be attached to the term Equality, for and agrinst 
which all parties in the State had ventured and endured so much. 
Napoleon looked upon the domiiuon of France as the reward of his 
labours in behalf of her ddzens; and he therefore sought to make 
her the greatest and most glorious nation on earth : his private 
interests, his individual feelings, were all absorbed in this one object. 
The treasures of Franco were considered as constituting his wealth ; 
her celebrity was the guarantee for his fame. He would even repine 
at the extravagance of Josephine, when she purchased for her own 
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grccTihoyxso or gnUcvy, o rtwc plont or u beautiful ilatuc or paitUutg. anrl 
say that she was injuring Ills Jarrlh M Plantes, or Mns/e ///■ Pans. 
Agricullurc, manufactures, commerce; public imjirovcments of all 
lands; roads, bridges; literature, the arts; all that could contriluae 
to the prosperity or heighten the dignity of the rvepubHc, were actively 
pati-onizcd by the First Consul ; who thus evinced a dctermitmlinn to 
sustain, in all things, the character which had been a'^cribed to iiim, 
at his rctm-n from Egv-pt, of Saviour and Ihotcctor’’ of the State. 
It'lratcvcr was done, was at the sole will and ordering of lS'a]>oh;on. 
Camhaedres and Lchrun appeared at the Council table, rather as 
spectators of his proceedings than as liis co-ordinafc.s in pou-cr. inie 
peculiar circumstances hy which he was sniTounded, may jdec.d in hi'^ 
behalf, if, amid his many praiseworthy acts, he occa‘'ionally over- 
stepped the limits of just authority, in order to attain or secure, what 


lie conceived to he, a necessary end. 

Tlic increased and increasing establishment which his situation 
rendered nccessaiy, and perhaps the popular oinnion, that the atmos- 
phere of the Tnilorics was unfitted for any but a royal residence*, 
suggested, at an early period of tlic Consulate, a removal of tbc 
Government to that monarcbical palace. In tbc fust days of tbc yrnr 
1800 , busy preparations for tliis ebange began to be made. Some of 
die dkections were cbaractcristic of tbc new era. The honnets rouses, 
“ smeared” over the walls of the apartments in which the Lcgislatii’c 
Councils had held their sittings, were ordered to he obliterated, 
together with the tri-colonred cockade daubed upon the forehead of 
Louis XIV. I utH have no such abominations,” said Xapolcon. 
The new furniture and decorations, though simple and unostentatious, 
were in good taste, and free from the affectation of llcpublican 
emblems, which had been for some years fashionable. In order, 
however, to render these omissions as unobtrusive as possible, the 
statues of Demosthenes, Junius Brutus, Scipio, Cicero, ISIavcns 
Brutus, Washington, Dugommier, Danipicrrc, and Joiibcrt — men 
whose celebrity belonged to the annals of fireedom — were placed, 
among others of the most remarkable Statemon and WaiTiors of 
ancient and modern times, in the splendid galleries of what now 

received the nnohjectionahle name of “ The Palace of the Govern- 
ment.” 
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AMiile these prcpTrations vere ui progress, the mamage of the 
handsome and gallant Murat anth the beautiful Caroline Bonaparte, 
Napoleon’s youngest, most talented, and favourite sister, avas cole 
brated at the Luxembourg The parties had become acquainted in 
Italy, but Napoleon ivas long averse to the connexion ‘'Jfurat,” 
he said, is the son of an mnheeper m the exalted station to avluch 
fortune has raised me, his blood cannot mingle Tvath mine ” The 
achievements of the Aide do camp m Egypt, however, where he is 
said to have conducted himself more hkc one of the chivalrous hnights 
of ancient romance than a mere Repuhhean soldier , he having, at the 
head of not more than twenty men, performed exploits which could 
scarcely have been expected from a regiment, effaced the recollection 
of his humble birtb The sole dowry which the First Consul was at 
this time able to bestow upon the bndc, was thirty thousand francs 
(twcUc hundred and fifty pounds) 

OnTthc 9th of February was held a grand mibtary fSte, for the 
presentation, m the Temple of Mars, of seventy two stands of Turkish 
colours, taken at Aboulor The news of the death of Washington, 
who expired on the 14th of the preceding December, had just reached 
France, and Napoleon, to honour the memory of that celebrated 
Chief, published the following order of the day to the army — 
“ Washington is dead that great man, who fought against tyranny 
and consohdated the hberty of his country His memory will ei cr 
be dear to the French people, and to all freemen in both worlds, 
but more especially to the soldiers of France, who, like him and his 
American troops, fight in defence of Liberty and Equality Tlie 
First Consul has, therefore, ordered that, for the space of ten days, 
black crape shall be hung on all the colours and standards of the 
Bepubhe ” 

The occasion was eagerly seized to render the presentation of the 
flags more impressive All the Mmistcrs, State Councillors, and 
Generals then in Fans, were invited to assist at the solcmmtj The 
temple was decorated with the trophies of the Italian campaign, and 
other Bepubhean victoncs Beside the ilimster of ar, m his 
splendid official robes, stood Napoleon, conspicuous for his simple 
attire , and in front of him were two aged veterans, each in his 
hundredth year Beneath the standards of Aboukir reposed the bust 
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of the Ametiem Liberator, trboao f, moral oration, embracing a Ingb 
eulogium of Bonaparte, vas pronounced by dc j’ontanes, a rcca ct 

Ten daya after this display. Kapoleon qnilic.l llie Lutcembowg to 
take possession of the Tnileries. Tile procession rvns not linll.ant, 
except in military pomp. Three thousand chosen soldiers, including 
the Pii-st Consid’s favourite regiment of Guides, formed the escort. 



The civil functionaries- •were in carriages and haclcncy-coachcs.*' The 
only state-caniage vras that of the Consuls, ■which ivas di-ami by six 
beautiful ■white horses j presented to Napoleon hy the Emperor of 
Austria, after the treaty of Campo Eonnio. The Parisians greeted 
the cortege ■with shouts of unaffected joy, as an omen of stability and 
peace. Arrived at die Tuileries, the pmst Consul alighted, vaulted on 
horseback, and proceeded to re^dcw the troops in the presence of an 
immense concourse of spectators, for ■whose gratification the scene ivas 
prolonged beyond ordinary limits. The moment Napoleon appeared 
in the midst of the soldiery, the acclamation, as from a single voice, 
rose from the whole multitude, " Long live the First Consul!” and 
the balconies and windo'ws of the adjacent houses seemed in motion 
■with the waving of scarfs and handkerchiefs from elegantly efressed 
women. 

A number of military evolutions having been exliihited, die various 
corps filed before Napoleon, who had stationed liimsclf, between 
Murat and Lannes, near the gates of the Palace. Behind were the 
numerous officers of his Staff, consisting chiefly of young men bronzed 
by the suns of Italy and Egypt; “every one of whom had been in 
more battles than he numbered years.” Wlien the Consul beheld 
the colours of the 30th, the 43rd, and the 86th demi-hrigades, wliich 
were little better than bare staves, supporting some tattered fragments 
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of sUk, rent by bullets and blackened with smoko, ho took off his hat 
and bowed to them, with deep reverence. Again, the shouts of the 



assemblage resounded through the air; and, ere they had ceased, 
Napoleon dauntlessly ascended the steps of the Tuilerics, and installed 
himself in the palace of the Kings of France. The cercroomes of the 
day concluded with grand dinners. The First Consul entertained 
Camhac^i^s, I<ehrun, the JKnisters, and Presidents of the Senate and 
Tribunate; JIurat received the Chiefs of the Army; and Lucicn the 
Memhers of the Council of State. 

At this period, Napoleon received news Irom the Army of Egypt, 
accompanied by a letter, addressed to the Directory, from lOebcr, 
in which that General bitterly complained of the situation in which 
he and the army had been placed by the departure of the Com- 
mander-in-chief. “ The troops,” said fins document, ” are diminished 
one-half; and we have no longer to contend with a few hordes of 
intimidated Mamelukes, but against the united efforts of three great 
powers — the Porto, the English, and the Russians. Arms, powder, 
and shot are failing us, without a possibility of supply. The soldiers 
arc naked ; a stale the more distressing, inasmuch as in this countr)* 
it is the most active cause of disease. General Bonaparte exhausted 
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all the disposable rcsoiu-ccs of the country; and, thon'^h he anticipated 
the revenue by tv'clve millions of francs, he left (he jmy of the troops 
four millions in arreav. The season is unfavourable ; the rsilc has 
not risen to its usual height ; and Egj-pt, though apparently tranquil, 
is by no means submissive. The people, nobvithstanding all our 
conciliatory efforts, look r;pon us as the enemies of their j)ropcrty. 
Mm-ad Boy is still in Upper Eg 3 qh, -with a force sufficient to give 
constant occupation to a portion of the army ; and, if he were to be 
left unnoticed, his pov’cr would soon increase, and he would attack us 
in Caii-o, the inhabitants of which have never ceased to assist him with 
money and arms. Ibrahim is at Gaza, with (wo thousand ^Mamelukes ; 
and I am informed, that thirty thousand men, of the army of the 
Grand Vizier and of Djezzar Pacha, have already joined him there. 
Our heavy artillery was all lost in the disastrous campaign of Syria, 
and the ship guns were earned off by General Bonaparte to aim the 
two frigates, witli wliich he departed for Prance. All that I have 
advanced I am ready to prove by prods verbaux. In these circum- 
stances, what can, or ought I to do?” 

These statements, there is every reason to bcHcvc, were gi'catly 
exaggerated. lOeber had taken the command of the amiy with 
reluctance. He had, from the first, looked upon die cxiiedition with 
no approving eye, and was inclined to magnify cvciy difficulty that 
arose, in order to obtain his omr recall to Prance. It is impossible, 
however, to say. what would hai’e been the effect of the communi- 
cation, furnishing as it did such poweifnl wcajions against Ha^iolcon, 
had it been received before the 18th of Brumaue. As it was, the 
importance which Bonaparte attached to it may be inferred from the 
fact, that the intelligence was kept a profound secret fr'om his 
colleagues as well as the public ; and the follouting proclamation, 
addressed to the Ai’my of Egypt, was calculated to mislead all parties 
as to the real tendency of events : — “ Soldiers ! The Consuls of tlic 
Bepnblic often turn their eares to the Army of the East. Prance is 
grateful for the influence of your conquests in the restoration of her 
commerce, and the civilization of the world. The regard of all 
Europe is fixed upon you. I too, in thought, am often ■with you. 
In whatever situation the changes of war may place you, be always 
the soldiers of Eivoli and Aboukir, and then you 'will be invincible. 
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Yield to Klebcr that unbounded confidence -ivluch you gave to mo 

He ments it all Soldiers * think of the day, avhen crowned mth 
victor} } ou shall re enter our sacred territory That will be a day of 
glory for the whole nation •** 

The accusations of Klcber, notmthstanding the compliment con- 
veyed to him in this address, stung the First Consul to the quick, and 
was long a source of annoyance to him Many years after, when at 

St Helena, he wrote an elahorate, if not a perfectly satisfactory, 
refutation of the whole document 

Napoleon, when he first seized the rems of power, had promised 
peace to the Republic , and, in addressing the King of England, and 
in his other negociations, had taken measures to redeem his word 

The answer of Lord Grenville, however, and the preparations of 
Austna, shewed that not only the peace but the independence of 
the nation rested upon future victonos Marshal Jlelas, a veteran 
Imperialist, was already in Piedmont at the head of a hundred and 
forty thousand men, waiting the approach of spring to resume 
operations, in concert with the British fleet, which blockaded Genoa, 
by reduang that city, crossmg the Var, and caTr}mg the war into 
the heart of Prance Early in January, Napoleon had issued orders 
for the formatiou of an army of reserve to assemble at Dyon, and to 
consist of all the veteran soldiers of France, who were capable of 
service, together anth thirty thousand conscripts, the command of 
which was conferred upon Bcrthicr Moreau, meanwhile, was 
appointed chief of the Armies of the Rhine Massena was placed at 
the head of the Army of Italy, and Brunc was invested with the 
command of the Army of Holland The distress and disorganization 
which had hecomc general among the troops during the absence of 
Napoleon, in consequence of the mismanagement of the Directorv, 
and the successive defeats sustained by the Republican arms, dis- 
appeared immediately it was known that the First Consul was to 
direct their future operations The general order which produced 
such an electrical cflcct, ran in these words —"Soldiers* In pro- 
mismg peace to the French people, I have been merely your organ 

I know your valour You arc the same men who conquered 
Holland, the Rhine, Italy, and gave peace beneath the walls of 
ostomshed Vienna. Soldiers • the defence of your own frontiers must 
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no longer bound yoiu- desires. 'J'hc states of our enemies remain to 
be subdued. There is not one among you Avho, having made a 
campaign, is ignorant tliat the most csccntial qurdity of a soldier is to 
endure privations ■snlli constancj'. ^tany years of mul-administration 
cannot be repaired in a day. As Tirst Magistrate of the Jlepuhlic, it 
will be grateful to me to declare to the whole nation wliat troops 


deserve, by their discipline and valour, to he proclaimed me ocsl 
supporters of their country. Soldiers ! when the ])ropcr times arrives, 
I vtII be in the midst of you, and awe-struck Europe shall confess, 
diat you are of the race of the brave !” 

The muster at Dijon was merely a feint to deceive the enemy as 
to the plan of the intended campaign ; and in this it was eminently 
successful. A numerous and efRcicnt staff was sent thither ; and it 
was announced in the JiToniteur and elsewhere, that the First Consul 
would review the troops in person. To Dijon, accordingly, were all 
the spies and agents of Austria and England attracted, who, when 
they saw that tliis vaunted force did not exceed five or six thousand 
men, consisting of raw recruits and maimed and aged men, badly 
clothed, indifferently armed, and rmdisciplined, transmitted such 
accounts to then respective employers, that caricatures, represent- 
ing a few boys and invalids rn the process of drilling, iirscribed 
" Bonaparte’s Army of Eeserve,” together with pasquinades, scandalous 
anecdotes of the Fhst Consul, and arguments proring tlrat no real 
^•my of r^eserve could he coUected, were published tliroughout 
urope ISapoIeon, rf not the author, was certainly the promoter of 
ese p easantrres, so weU calculated to divert attention from his 
esrgns; while his energies were devoted to die organization of the 
lea -my o Eeserve, and the arrangement of the details of one of 
e most darmg campaigns ever attempted. His design was explained 
a conversation with De Bouriienne, who one day entered his 
ca inet, w lie he lay stretched upon the floor fixing pins— the heads 
w 1C weie covered with black and red sealing-wax to denote the 
Austrian and French tooops-in Chauchaxd’s Ituge map of Italy. « I 
utend to beat Melas thus,” he said; « that General is now at Ales- 

the AT ' ^ I’emain tiD. Genoa has siu-rendered. Passing 

the Great St. Bernard, I shall faE upon Ms real', before 
he even ^peets that I am in Italy; nad, having mten his 
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stores, and hospitals, and cut otFhis commnmc'ition •with Austria, I ■will 
giie him battle in the plains of the ScriMa, and decide the fate of the 
•war at a blow ” It is -worthy of remark, that his last red pm ■was 
placed at the -village of St luhano 

The secrecy observed -with regard to the Army of Operation, -was 
not penetrated by the enemy This army -was composed chiefly of 
troops which the pacification of La Vendee, and other Royahst 
distncts, allowed to he drawn from those departments, and of the 
regiments winch had composed the Dircctona} and Consular Guards, , 
whose presence m Pans were no longer necessary The several ' 
divisions were marched to the appomted rendezvous, hy separate 
routes, each corps hemg in ignorance of the destination of the others 
The artillery and stores were sent, at several times, from aanous 
fortresses and arsenals Provisions were forwarded from Lyons to 
Toulon and Geneva, to be embarked thence, when required, for 
Genoa and Villcncuvc , and twenty four thousand francs (a thousand 
pounds) were transmitted to the monks of St Bernard, to purchase 
additional refreshments for crossing the Alps 
Napoleon remained m the capital till cvcr^’thing was in readiness 
for the advance of the army, when Berthier -wrote to him from 
Geneva — ‘^I -wish to see you here There arc orders to be given, by 
which three anrucs may act in concert, and you alone can gia e them 
in the hnes Pleasures decided on in Pans arc too late ” On the 
c> emng of the 5th of Jtay, the Consuls and Mmistcrs were summoned 
to a Council at tlic Tuilencs, at which Napoleon communicated his 
intention to join the army " A grand stroke is contemplated,** he 
said , hut the campaign wall be short Italy has echoes to repeat 
my name ” This intelligence occasioned some surprise , for it had 
been e-vprcssly provided b> the uc-w Constitution, that neither of 
the Consuls should be permitted to command an army in person 
Bonaparte came at once to the point , and c-vplamed, that the Chief 
Magistrate of the Bepubhe was not forbidden to be present with the 
troops in battle— an omission, which had enabled him to arrange -with 
Berthier, that while the latter was nommally Commander in chief, the j 
Pir^t Con'iul should have the entire disposal of the Army “ To morrow i 

morning,” said Napoleon, “ I <ct out for Dijon, to renew the Army j 

of Beserve Cause this to be published m the journals , and add, that 
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warriors of anliquilv. wUl. all >1.0 arrtet c,..l.u...as... of l.o)l.oo.l. 
i.o magnificat hopes wl.ich he chcriri.cl, mafic .he fiangcr.- l.c 
ahonl to cucomrtcr seem i,.sig7.ificant. “ The comer, pis ... ...v an,.> , 
ho oxclaimcfi, when remimlcfi that they were ...mcro.is, ami Imt 
rccontlv loviofi, “ arc French, uen ! Four years ago, w.th a feel.!.- 
army, I cliascd before me tbc Austrian and Sardintan horde., and 
swept Italy. The sun that now slntics ov(>r tis is the same that shone 
on Lodi and Areola. Crowned with victory, with what pleasure shall 
I return to nn/ beautiful Frauccl” On the 7th, he reached Tlyon. 
where he rc^•icwcd the pretended Army of Beserve, and thus adunlcd 
additional mirth to the spies who were watching its movements. 
After halting two hours, Kapolcon hastened forward to Getieva, 
where, by travelling all night, he arrived on the Sth, and was met 
hy General Mai-escot, Avho, having been previously despatched to 
svu-Ycy the passes of the Groat St. I3enrar-d, now presented his report, 
detailing a numher of difficulties of the most appalling description- 
lie having been able to ascend only to the Convent of the Gharticux. 
“Is the route practicable?” asked Napoleon, impatiently . It is 
barely possible to pass,” replied the Engineer. “ Enough I said the 
First Consul ; “ let us proceed.” 

On the 13th of May, the vanguard of the real Army of Ecsevve, 
consisting of six veteran regiments, well clothed and completely 
equipped, commanded hy General Lannes, was rcYicwcd hy Eoua- 
parte, at Lausanne, and inunediately aftenvai'ds moved forward, 
followed hy the rest of the army, under the command of Jtiurat, ictov, 
Marmontj and others of approved sldll and courage — Napoleon and 
Bertliicr bringing up the reai’; which, having vidth it the artillery, 
was the object of highest importance. On the 15th, they reached 
the village of St. Pierre, at flic foot of the high Alps, where all traces 
of a road disappeared. The army, witli its cavahy, baggage, ammu- 
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mtion waggons, and artillery, were now to be urged up and along 
narrow ledges of rock and ctem'd snow, and through defiles, where 
even the solitary goatherd picks his way with caution, and where 
none save him, the chamois hunter, and the desperate contrabandista 
are accustomed to venture On one side, death awaited a smgle false 
step , on the other, the overhangmg snows might be dislodged by the 
percussion of a musket, and whole squadrons o\crwhelmed by the 
terrific avalanche , while, in the immediate track of the army, lay 
fathomless chasms, concealed beneath deceitful sheets of frost pr snow 
drift In these wild heights the cry of the disturbed eagle was famt, 
and man breathed with difficulty the thm 

' Air of the iceil mountain top 
THierc the birds dare not htuld nor insect s mng 
riit o cr the herbless granite 

The passage of the artillery was the most arduous task , in antici 
pation of which two half compames of artificers had been stationed 
at St Pierre with field forges, and other implements, necessary to 
expedite the march The guns were dismounted, the carnages and 
wheels, together with the ammunition, which was packed m wooden 
cases, were transported on the hacks of mules, or slung on poles, and 
earned by men and the pieces themselves, fastened by their trunnions 
into hollowed tninka of trees, were drawn over the snow by the 
soldiers, a hundred of whom were not unlrcquently rcqmrcd to move 
a single gun In this way, every man cheerfully taking his turn in 
the more arduous labour of the ascent, while a comrade earned his 
musket, cartridge box, knapsack, and provisions, the army advanced 
slowly up the mountain The mihtary bands played durmg the 
march, and, at the most difficult points, the charge was beaten to 
inspire the soldiers with renewed vigour The animated cntliusiasm 
of the troops, however, needed no spur in addition to the presence 
and encouragement of Napoleon , though the fatigue undergone was 
such as probably none but French soldiers could liave endured, nor 
they for any commander but Bonaparte '* The men in front durst 
not halt to breathe, lest the stoppage should have thrown the column 
behind into confusion on the brink of deadly precipices , and those m 
the rear had to flounder, knee deep, through snow and ice trampled 
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into sludge by tbe feet and hoofs of the preceding divisions.” Yet 
such -was the gallantry and persev^erance of the troops, that one entire 
division, rather than leave their artillery behind them, preferred to 
bivouac on the summit of the mountain, in the sleety atmosphere, 
amid a desolate wilderness of snow. 

The passage of Mont St. Bernard occupied four days. Napoleon 
crossed among the last, sometimes walking, and at others riding a 
mule, wliich had been recommended to liim as the most sure-footed 
in the country. His guide was a tall, robust Sudss peasant, with 
whom he conversed freely, and in whose simple story he took so 
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much interest that, on. dismissing him at the Chartreus, he presented 
him with some money, and a note addressed to the superior of the 
convent of St. Maurice, where they had slept from the IGth till then, 
directing that ho might he presented with some land and a cottage, 
which during the journey he had expressed a wish to be able to 
purchase. 'The young man was astomshed to find that this ill-written 
scrap of paper was capable of procuring for him the accomplishment 
of Ids utmost desire, hlany years afterwards he spoke of the Pirst 
Consul as a very dark man of stem aspect, with eyes which, notwith- 
standing Ids affability, impressed the beholder with aw’o when he 
encountered them. All that the guide remembered of Ids conversation 
was that, when shaking the wet from his hat after a shower, he 
exclaimed, " I have spoiled my hat among your mountains : but never 
mind, I shall find a now one on the other side.” He had not 
forgotten, however, the electrical effect of Napoleon’s voice upon the 
soldiery, when any temporary obstacle impeded their progress. A 
word or look was sufficient to rectify c%er 5 thing, and put the troops 
into motion again. 

At the widely-known and hospitable monaster)’ of the Chartreux, 
which Bonaparte reached on the 20th, he remained an hour to 
refresh; and each soldier, as he passed, received a largo ration of 
bread and cheese and a cup of wine, provided with the money sent 
for that purpose, as already stated, from Paris. 

Lannes, with the vanguard, which was unencumbered, had passed 
on the IGth, and the same day had descended to the vale of Aosta, and 
taken possession of the village of that name, tlic ample provisions and 
pleasant quarters of which were lugldy acceptable. The next morn- 
ing this tUausion resumed its march, which proved little less difficult 
to the infantr)’, and more so to the cavalry, than had been the ascent. 
The horses and mules had to be led, and the guns slid down steep 
and shppery paths, some of them, at first view, appearing to be 
scarcely better tlian perpendicular glaciers. Many of the men per- 
formed parts of the journey seated in sledges, similar to tlio'c nsed 
for transporting tlic cannon. Towards evening, on Uic 17th, Lannes 
reached Chalillon, where he encountered and routed an Austrian 
corps of four or five thousand men; “who,” Mr. Lockhart «ajs, 
“ rccch ed the onset of a Trench tUvision, in that quarter, with 
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aljoiit as imicli surprise as if an enemy hail tlrnpjK'd on them from 
tlie clouds.” 

Every obstacle seemed norv to be overcome. The army vas 
tlneading a beautiful valley, full of pleasant houses and icidant 
enclosm-es, and bright unth the geirial influence of spring iveather, 
when suddenly the progress of the vanguard was cheched by a 
discharge from the camrorr of 1 * ort Eard : a castle placed ujron «i 
tugged conical toclc risiirg from the torrent stream of the Eoria, 
which flows through a defile about fifty yards in width, girt in, on 
either side, by pvecipitorrs and seemingly inaccessible heights. Some 
engineer-officers approached to recorrnoitre 5 but reported that the 
only practicable road lay through the town of St. Bard, which was 
strongly walled arrd commanded by the guns of the fortress. At 
night, Lannes attemxrted to carry the fortifications by assault; but 
the attacldng pai't}’' being diivcn back with some loss, a panic seized 
the vanguai'd, which was rapidly communicated through the whole 
army; and orders were given for stopping the descent of the artilleiy. 
Napoleon, who had already reached Aosta, immediately hastened 
forward, and found the troops in great confusion. Hastily sinvcying 
the road, he perceived a goat-track up the rock of Adbai’cdo, hitherto 
trodden by only the chamois and its piusuer. By this dangerous 
route he clunbed the mountain, when, lying domi in the long grass 
upon its summit, and resting his telescope upon the edge of a preci- 
pice, he soon ascertained the possibility of taldng the town for the 
passage of the artillery, and of accelerating the advance of tlie army 
in another chrection. A single gun was raised, with the utmost 
difficulty, to the plateau of the Albaredo ; and the moment tliis was 
got in position to play upon the bastion of St. Bard, so as to create 
a diversion in favour of the French, orders were given that tire 
infantry and cavahy, in single file, should ascend the mountain-path 
explored by Napoleon, and so pass on to Ivrea, out of the reach of 
the enemy’s cannon. As the soldiers crept one by one along die 
edge of the rock, each paused for a moment to gaze on the bronzed 
features of the Chief, who, exhausted with fatigue, had laid himself 
down, and was fast asleep on the summit of the mountain. 

At nightfall. Colonel Dufour at the head of the 58th demi-hrigade 
scaled the wall of St. Bard, and fell so imj)etnonsly upon the 
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troops the fortress and llic cannons and waggons were then 

drawn, in profoiuid silence, through the town of St. Bard, So little 
precaution had been taken to keep up a communication n*ith the 
toun tliat, although, as Sir '\Valtcr Scott ob'crvcs, “ a light shc^m in 
a n indow u ould ha\ e scr\ cd to detect the stratagem,” and the whole 
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procccdmg look place -witlniii pif^tol-skot of (lie rattle, ikn gammon 
ciitcrtained not llic least su'jpicion of whnl -was going forward ; and 
die next daj', tlic Commandant dcspatclicd a mc'-' cnpcT to who 

was then engaged with Suchet, upon the southern frontier of 1' ranee, 
to infonn him of the advance of a large French army hy the goat-traets 
of the Albavcdo ; hut assuring Inm that no artillery was with ihejn, 
and diat none should he suffered to pa^s. Had projier vigilance been 
used, the resistance of Fort Bard, the importance of whirh had hec-n 
under-rated in forming the plan of the campaign, miglit have reiuh'red 
fruitless the passage of St. Bernard. 

Leaving ahrigadc of Conscripts, under General Chahran, to heriege 
tliis dangerous little fort, Napoleon with his main army hastened 
forward to Ivreaj wlicrc, on the 2-lth of ^fay, the advanced guard 
attacked and defeated an Austrian division of five or six thousand 
men, and obtained possession of the town and citadel, together with 
extensive stores and provisions. The enemy, intending to cover 
Turin, now retired to Romano, whore they received large reinforce- 
ments ; hut, being pursued hy Lannes, they were again defeated, on 
I the 2Gth, with considcrahlo slaughter, at the bridge of Chinsclla, 
and driven in the utmost disorder towards (he Piedmontese capit.ah 
The advanced guard took possession of Chivosso, seized many hoat.s 
and vessels, laden with proHsions and wonnded men, and intercepted 
Melas’ communications along the Po. A feint was made to construct 
a bridge of boats over the river, which had the effect of withdrawing 
a lai'ge body of troops, from the left bank of ibc river, to oppose 
Napoleons passage on the right. Tliis was what the First Consul 
desii’ed ; as it left liim free to operate, without danger of molestation, 
upon Milan. 

From the beginning of April, jtlassciia bad been strictly blockaded 
m Genoa ; and, notwithstanding some temporaiy successes, his h-oops 
were reduced to the necessity of eating horses, dogs, and other 
unclean animals; so that unless relieved, the surrender of the city 
could not long be delayed. Early in May, btelas, loaiong tlic 
prosecution of the siege to General Ott, bad moved forw'ard against 
Sucliet, who maintained, with great gallantry, the defence of tlic 
passes between France and Piedmont. On the 21st, tlie Imperialists 
made a desperate effort to force the passage of, the Var; but, failing 
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in this, they TTCre, on the simc day, recalled to face a more fonnidahlc 
antagonist than any they had lately cneountcred Slclas noar, for 
the first time, received nears of the moTcmcnts of Napoleon The 
intelligence astounded and perplexed him The roads m lus rear, 
lus supphes and communications, arcrc arholly at the mercy of the 
unexpected invader In this dilemma, anthout certain information 
of the strcngtli of his opponent, and hcheiang that he aras aritliout 
artillery, he resolved to march against him in person, before any 
diversion should he effected by means of wlucli Genoa might be 
relieved 

Napoleon had halted at Ivrca, to ref«>sh his main army, after the 
fatigues it had undergone In the meantime, however, detachments 
were sent m aanous directions to secure the passes of the Simplon 
and St Gothard, and keep open the means of communication with 
Trance On the 27th of May, Murat was despatched with his 
diMsion across the Sesia, to operate upon Vcrcclh, and, news having 
reached the First Consul, that Monccy, with fifteen thousand men, 
who had been ordered to advance from the Amy of the Rhine, had 
debouched by the St Gothard, he himself, on the Slst, while Jlelas 
was marching to the defence of Turin, moacd rapidly towards the 
Ticmo, a wide and rapid nver, sue or seven leagues westward of 
Lilian, which, after a sharp conflict with some straggling troops left; 
m that quarter as corps of observation, was passed on the 1st of June, 
in four small boats, there being no bridge, and the army being 
witliout pontoon trams On the 2Dd, Napoleon entered Slilan, amid 
the general rejoicings of the inliabitants , who, having heard that he 
had perished in the Red Sea, and that the First Consul was one of 
his Brothers, were surprised and dchghtcd once more to see him 
amongst them at the head of lus " liberating” troops That most of 
the Italians wished well to the cause of their invader, there cannot 
be a doubt The hberal institutions which he had given them dunng 
lus first campaign, had been destroyed by Austria, and all who had 
cxlnbitcd any zeal m supporting or defending them, now languished 
in distant dungeons The taxes had been rendered more oppressive 
than formerly, and thought and cxprc«ion put under more jealous 
and severe rc’^tramt 

Isapolcon immcdiatclj reorganized the Cisalpine Republic, and 
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addressed tire following proclamation to Hs army: — “Soldiers! One 
of om* departments was in tire power of the enemy. Consternation 
reigned over tire whole of the South of France. The greater part of 
the Ligurian territory was invaded. Tire • Cisalpine E-epublic was 
annihilated, and consigned to a ridiculous feudal domination. You 
have marched, and tire French territory is aheady free 1 Apj)re- 
hension is succeeded by joy in our country. 

“ You are in the Capital of the Cisalpine 1 The enemy, panic- 
stricken, hope only to regain the frontiers. You have taken fr-om 
them then: stores, their magazines, and reserves of artilleiy. The 



first act of the campaign is ended. Millions of men daily manifest 
then gratitude to you. March now to meet those soldiers who have 
earned terror into yom- families— oppose their retreat— snatch fr-om 
em the lam els with which they have decked themselves; and thus 
teac the world, that a malediction rests upon all madmen who dare 
to msult the Gueat Natiou 1 The result of yom- efforts rrill be 
unclouded glory and solid peace.” 

On the second day after the occupation of Milan, a spy, who had 
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formerly been serviceable to Napoleon, sent liis name, and a request 
to be adnutted to an interviexv. “ How is it you arc not yet shot?” 
exclaimed the First Consul, as the man entered his apartment. 
“ General,” said the spy, “when the war recommenced, and you 
were far from Europe, I entered the service of Austria. I always 
attach myself to the forttmate, having found my account in doing so. 
Now, however,' I wish to make up my little fortune, leave off this 
dangerous lifo, and pass the rest of my days in tranquillity. I am 
sent into your lines by Helas, but have it in my power to render you 
important service. You arc sufficiently strong to impart to me some 
real information, which I can convey to my employer ; and in return 
I will inform, you of the positions of the enemy.” The First Consul 
accepted the offer, learned the names, number, and positions of all the 
Austrian forces, and that ifelas himself was at Alessandria, which was 
not provisioned, and where there were many sick and wounded, and 
a scarcity of medicines prevailed. A note was gi\cn to the spy, 
informing him, with tolerable accuracy, of the strength and positions 
of the French ; and Napoleon promised that, if his information proved 
correct, he should be rewarded with a thousand louis — which, it may 
be added, was faithfully paid after the battle of Marengo j Jlelas, in 
the meantime, having also paid him liberally for the intolligonco 
brought from the French camp. The First Consul regarded the 
services of this mau as oue of the favours of Fortune. 

Bonaparte remained six days at hlilan, making dispositions for the 
prosecution of the campaign, and directing the different corps of lu$ 
array upOn the points he desired them to occupy. Lannes took 
possession of Pavia, where he found large stores and two hxindred 
guns, among which were thirty field-pieces. Duhesmo took pos- 
session of Lodi i and while a portion of his troops, invested Pizzighitonc, 
another portion pressed forw-ard to Cremona and ^lantua, ncitlicr of 
which had profusions or garrison. Murat, about tlio same time, 
seized Piacenza, with the bridge of boats there over the Po, and 
intercepted a courier bearing despatches from the Aulic Council at 
Vienna to 'Mclas. The information thus obtained shewed how utterly 
imprcparcd was the Austrian government for the bold step which 
had placed tlic North of Italy once more in the hands of Bonaparte. 
Tlic very existence of the Army of Beserve was still denied; and 
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Melas was dii-ected to press forward with vigour into the heart of 
Provence, in order to compel the recall of the Army of the Ehine, 
which was rapidly advancing into Germany. 

Napoleon, anxious to relieve Genoa, now detached a division of 
Moncey’s corps to line the Po from Pavia to the Doria, with orders 
to watch the motions of the enemy, a large body of whom had just 
appeared before Piacenza, while he should move forward upon Stra- 
della, on the right bank of the Po, in order to prevent Melas fr-om 
reaching hlilan, and there compel him to a battle "ssuth his line of 
operation intersected. In the midst of these preparations, news 
arrived of the surrender of Genoa by Massena. This city had 
sustained the blockade tiU the inhabitants, pressed by famine, had 
become tumultuous, demanded "Bread or Death!” and threatened 
to rise en masse, and open the gates to the enemy. In the softies 
made by the beleaguered army, the Prench had never displayed 
more gallantry. On one occasion, a desperate attack was led by 
Soult: the soldiers selected for that pm-pose were those of two 
regiments, which, from the circumstance that one had been employed 
to disarm the other during the period of military insubordination that 
mai'ked the last days of the Directory, had sworn enmity to each 
other. In the excitement under which they now met, their animosity 
was instantly forgotten, and a spirit of generous rivalry took its place. 
In the contest the soldiers became intermingled : they embraced each 
other in the midst of the fire, and half of each corps passing into the 
ranks of the other, the fight was renewed with double ardour. 
But neither then’ courage, nor the enthusiasm with which they were 
inspired on learnhig that the Pirst Consul was near them in person, 
could allay the hunger which assailed them. Everything eatable had 
been devoured — even to the shoes and knapsacks of the men, and 
the saddles, girths, and harness of the horses : and at length Massena 
was compelled to listen to overtm'es for a conference with General 
Ott and Lord Keith, the British Admiral who guarded the harbour. 
It was almost at the moment when tliis conference was fixed, that 
Olt received the connnand of Melas to raise the blockade, and fall 
back upon the Po. Had Massena held out, therefore, but a few 
hours longer, his relief would have been certain. In such cheum- 
stances, the terms of evacuation were not a matter of great importance. 
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The word “ capitulation ’* was omitted^ and the troops -werG permitted 
to inarch out of Genoi with arms and baggage, and to proceecl, 
without their General, who with sixteen hundred men was sent round 
by sea to Antibes, to the head quarters of General Suchet, which was 
then advanced os for as Voltn By tlus proceeding, ICcIas procured 
a reinforcement of eighteen thousand effective men, and Napoleon 
was proportionately embarrassed os to bis future operations 

The vanguard under Lannes had already crossed the Po, when the 
news of the fall of Genoa uas received A large body of Austrians, 
being the army of General Ott, disengaged hy the capitulation of 
hlasscna, had come up by forced marches, and on the 10th of June 
occupied the villages of Montebello and Casteggio Laimcs, whose 
division consisted of not more than eight thousand men, on ohservmg 
the strength of the enemy, manoeuvred to avoid an engagement till 
he should receive reinforcements, but Ott, conscious of his supe 
nonty, was resolved to force him to immediate conflict, and, at day 
hreah on the 11th, attacked him m lus position The battle was 
obstinate and bloody, and for some hours MCtory appeared to inchno 
to the Austrians, whose cavalry was good and numerous, and the field 
favourable for tbcir operations About noon, when the troops of 
Lannes began to bo exhausted, and scarcely able to sustain the charges 
incessantly directed against them, the division of General Victor 
came to ihcir aid, and after a severe struggle turned the tide of battle 
The fields were covered with tall crops of rye and other gram, so that 
the hostile battahons frequently found themselves at the pomt of each 
other’s bayonet before they were aware of the proximity of any but 
fnends, a circumstance which prevented the Generals from displaying 
much science, and rendered the slaughter greater than usual, the 
contest bemg maintained by physical exertion — man to man “ Bones 
crashed like hailstones against -mndows,” and the plain was literally 
strewn with dead bodies At length the Austrians were broken, and 
compelled to a precipitate retreat, leaving three thousand kdled and 
SIX thousand prisoners upon the field Napoleon, lianng heard of 
the enemy’s attack, crossed the Po, and was hastening to the spot, 
when the Austnans fled Ijanncs was covered with blood, and the 
soldiers were too much exhausted to be able to jom in a vigorous 
pursuit of the retreatmg foe 



desaix. 



It "was in the inorning of the battle of Montebello that Desaix, who 
had just retm-ned from Egypt, reached the head-quarters of the 
First Consul, bringing with him news of the capitvxlation of El-Aiisch, 
and the disasters of the French army. Napoleon considered .Desaix 
second only, as a military commander, to himself. Mis campaign in 
Upper Egypt was one of the most brilliant the French army had 
achieved. He loved and emulated Bonaparte, ndthout deshing to 
become his rival. “ "Whatever rank you assign me,” he said, in a 
letter addressed from Toulon to the First Consul, “ I shall be 
satisfied. I neither wish nor aspire to first command ,* but shall serve 
■ivith equal pleasure as a volunteer or a general. Let me, therefore, 
know my destination immediately, that I may not lose an instant. A 
day not well employed, is a day lost.” Napoleon at once appointed 
him to the command of the division of Boudet, who had been killed 
in a previous engagement. Tlie high opinion which Bonaparte had of 
Desaix’s talents, and the esteem which he entertained for his pez'son, 
may be mfeiTed from the enthusiasm with which he received him. 
“ On my retmn to Paris,” he said, when Desaix had' retired from 
I his tent in the evening, after a long and close conversation, “ I will 
, make him Minister at War. He shall be next in place and power to 
I myself. I would make liim a prince, if I were able. He is of the 
I heroic mould of antiquity.” 

I Tire French army being now concentrated at Stradella, the First 
j Consul was anxious to come at once to a decisive engagement, before 
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the Austnans should be joined by the English army, already collected 
at Port JIahon He never contemplated that the perplexity of Jlclas 
would have kept the latter inactive at Alessandria, while so much 
might hav c been done to render his situation dangerous to the cnemj 
Had he moved upon the Ticino, he might have recovered Slilan, 
intersected the Ime of the French arm}, and forced Napoleon back, 
at disadv antage, upon the Adda or, by falling back to Genoa, there 
was the prospect of being able to crush Suchet, and take up a position 
u here the English fleet could supplj him with provisions, ammunition, 
and reinforcements , or, in case of necessity, carry him round by sea 
into Tuscany, and enable hun to operate upon Jlantua, and re establish 
lus communications with Germanj Calculating that one of these 
movements was about to be made, either of which would have ren 
dered Napoleon’s position critical, the French General, on the 12th, 
advanced with his mam army upon the Senna, m order to be able to 
act as circumstances might rcqmre , and in the ev cmng of that day 
took post at Tortona, without having discovered any other signs of an 
enemy than a few cavalry scouts, which indicated rather the escape 
of Melas than his presence in the neighbourhood 
At da) break on tbc 13th, Napoleon passed the Senvaa, and 
marched to St Juhano, m the midst of the great plam of hlarcngo, 
not doubtmg that, if Melas wore at hand, he would take advantage of 
this fine field, which afibrded such scope for cavalry operations, to 
give battle Sdll, however, there was no appearance of an Austnan 
force, and Bonaparte’s fear that the enemy had eluded him, greu 
aat£* nnoKwiiAO nuder Jhn aw/wissiw) .that Jhj* AnstTuans wnw* 
marching towards Genoa, or manojuvnng to cross the Po, the First 
Consul iramcdiatelj ordered liapoypc to fall back upon the Ticino, 
to prevent the cnem) from occupying the left bank of tliat nver , and 
despatched De«aix with the Reserve to Novi to observe tlic roads 
there, and interrupt tlic advance of troops towards the sea At the 
same time, "S ictor, bcmg ordered to enter the village of "Marengo, and 
ascertain if Melas had any bndge upon the Bormida, attacked there 
an Austnan outpost of four or five thousand men, and spccdil) 
routed them, taking two guns and a hundred prisoners The moment 
after tlus engagement, the divi«ion of Chabnm, which had been left 
to operate along the Po, opposite alcnza, in order to prevent the 
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ot the Austeians, amved in the plain, and were greeted tyith 
In enthusiastic welcome by thek elated countr ymen. In the ewmng. 
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the Eormida -was tecouuoitred ; the scouts on their retuiu reporting 
that there "was no hridge, and that Alessandria contained merely an 
ordinary garrison. At night, the corps of Lannes hiyouaclced in the 
rear of Marengo. 

hTapolcon. "was exceedingly anxious and uneasy, and rode after 
sunset to Toxri di Garafola, to obtain intelligence of the movements 
of Slelas, from the scouts -which had been sent forward on the 12th 
in the direction of Genoa : hut uo information reached him, and he 
remained in the same uncertaiuty as on the preceding day. 

hlelas, mean-while, -ndrose army had not recovered from the panic 
of i^Iontchello, -was agitated hy the most gloomy forebodings. Suchet 
was close hclund him, and had been successful in several encounters 
-iridi his real- guard. Napoleon, -with the Army of Heserve, winch 
a few days before had heen an ohject of derision, was opposed 
to him in front, and, ha-ring advanced into the plain, menaced an 
immediate attack. A council of war -was, therefore, held on the 
monting of the 1 3th, to determine -what should be done; and after 
raucb discussion, in which all present agreed in casting the hlame 
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of their present difficult position upon the Austrian cabinet ■which 
had misled them as to the proceedings of Napoleon, it was resolved 
to give battle next morning, cut their way, if possible, through the 
French army, and, reaching Mantua, open a passage for supplies and 
reinforcements from Vienna. The dianccs of victory were still greatly 
in favour of the Austrians, who, notwithstanding their losses before 
Genoa, at Montebello, and in the various sldrmishes which had taken 
place since the commencement of the campaign, were far superior in 
numbers to the French ; their cavalry being upwards of three to one. 
Melas could muster on the spot, above fifty thousand effective men : 
Napoleon not more than twenty-eight or thirty thousand, inclutUng 
the dirision of Desaix. The decision of the council, ■when commu- 
nicated to the troops, afforded general saUsfaction ; and the Austrian 
army was, therefore, at once concentrated in front of Alessandria, 
Trith nothing but the Bormida and a small portion of the plain of 
^larcngo between it and the foe. 

At dawn, on the morning of the 14th, the Austrians defiled across 
the river, by three temporarj’ bridges, the construction of which had 
been strangely overlooked by the French scouts on the preceding 
evening. Their left column, consisting of cavalry and light infantry, 
made a detour round Castcl Ccriolo to outflank the French right: 
the centre and right advanced rapidly on Marengo, and commenced 
the battle by a furious cannonade on the position of General Victor. 
The armies were within a short distance of each other ; the guns of 
the tirallcurs on cither side nearly touched across a narrow ravine, 
the channel of a riv\Jct near the village ; the fire of the cannon and 
musketry could not fail, therefore, to spread on every side devastation 
and dcatli. For two hours, Victor singly withstood the assaults of 
the immeasurably superior force opposed to him; but at Icngtlx bis 
soldiers, thinned and dispirited, were compelled to give way. The 
report of the enemy’s artillery was the first intimation the First 
Consul rccciv cd of tliis unexpected engagement. A fleet messenger 
u as inst.intly despatched to require the immediate return of Desaix, 
who WtOS nearly half a day’s journey distant on tlic road to Genoa; 
tlicn, galloping forward, Bonaparte arrived at the scene of action 
about ten o’clock. Jlarcngo vras already in po'«ession of the Aus- 
trians ; and tbe soldiers who had been driven thence were fijung in 
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the utmost disorder along the plain, spreading alarm as they ran, 

and exclaiming in dismay, “All is lost!” 

Steadily advancing, the Austrians now attacked General Lannes, 
who was still posted in the rear of Marengo. Napoleon ordered the 
battalion of cavalry guard, consisting of eight hundi-ed of the best 
soldiers in the army, to station themselves about a thousand yards 
behind that General, inclining to the right, in a position to keep the 
enemy in check. General St. Cyr at the same time received orders 
to extend his line towards Gastel Ceriolo, so as to flank the Austrian 
left; while Bonaparte himself with the 72ird demi-brigade hastened 
to the support of Bannes. In the midst of the conflict, the almost 
overpowered and disheartened soldiers perceived, advancing on the 
plain, their invincible leader, surrounded by his staff and by tire 
foTTed caps of the brave grenadiers of the Guard. Shouts of joy 
ascended amid the roar of artiUery, and the sirrldng hearts of the 
men were reanimated for the doubtful strife. Even the fugitives 
of Victor’s division rallied at the sight, and were enabled to form 
again before St. Juliano, in the rear of Lannes’ impenetrable corps. 
At this moment, however, the column wlrich had been sent by hlelas 
round Castel Ceriolo, fell upon tire right flank of the French, and 
Lannes was compelled to retreat; but so slowly, and with such 
admirable coolness and order, that it occupied three hotu's to drive 
him three quarters of a league, though durmg the whole tinre he was 
assailed by an immensely superior force, and frequently exposed to the 
grape-shot of eighty pieces of cannon. Foru’ times during this retreat 
were the French advancing, and as often retrograding. Upwards 
of sixty pieces of cannon were taken arrd retaken ; and more than 
tv^elve distinct charges of cavalry were sustained. 

Just before three o’clock, about ten thousand horse and foot charged 
Napoleons right flank, in which, ‘‘as a redoubt of granite,” were 
stationed the Consular Guards. Cavalry, infantry, artillery, every 
stratagem and effort, were dhected against this brave battalion, but 
in vain : as fast as the men in the front ranks fell, their places were 
supplied by undaunted coimndes, and the phalanx remained firm and 
unbroken. This gallant resistance kept the enemy’s left in check, 
vhile IMonnier, vdth the advanced guard of Desaix’ division, which 
had just returned from Novi, pushed across the plain to the village 
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of Castcl Ceriolo, Rliich the Austrians, when they passed it in the 
morning, had neglected to occupy in sufficient force, and carried the 
position at the point of the bayonet. 

In the jnwntJjnc, fJic left and centre of the Trench line, no Jongcr 
able to maintain their ground against the ovenvhelming charges of 
cavalry s>luch conUnued to bo directed against them, were thrown into 
disorder, and began a precipitate retreat. The enemy then advanced 
in line, sweeping the field before them, ^vith a deadly shower of 
grape-shot from upwards of a hundred cannon. Tlie whole plain 
was covered with a panic-strichen and disorganized multitude, fl}ing, 
unconscious whither, to avoid the murderous pursmt of the Austrian 
cavalry. Tlic battle seemed inevitably lost. So certain was Mclas of 
victory, that, leasing tlie pursuit to General Zach, he now returned 
to Alessandria, to obt.iin some rcpo«c, after the long and fatiguing 
exertions he had undergone, and winch his great age— he svas 
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ciglity-fonr — rcmlf-rnl iu‘rt''>:iry. At tni* t. t!,*' r fq>-. 

of Dcsaix arrivrd at St. t«» v.li'i'n th'* A*; *::-:', ii’: t."! 

approaclicd, nitliin pi-tnl ‘htit. lit »K, hi:;. 'If, ri<'.i:.'.* t-.o N'-- 
polcon, <'X<laln\<*(l. '* 'Phi' , fJc isi rah app> -r t-» h- a h ’V; ! • !" 
‘'Nay,” f^ald the T'ir*l (‘njrui, “ it n..;;. I''; ':: r'>:- .t ! 

yonr cohumi, vhilo 1 rally the (ll‘''S»lt r> d tru >p , v.hi>h a 't Ir. 

your rear.” Tlu* intrepid (Juui.d, a* ‘le- In .•;! *>f tin ‘.':h h:;' -:*', 
instantly rudicd on to the isttrnh, :u!d rli.ur' d th'- An i 
■with such impetuosity, that it wa<. driv< n h’'» h ie. th* t;*£cn ' »li 

l^onupartc seired the fortunate intetv.d to rall*>p rhroM 'h tie h> i’h 
calling upon the flying soldiei'i to re-fonn, and advan.t.-, •• It* d!< 
my sous,” he exclaimed, “it is my emtom to 'lt<p on tin- th hi of 
hattlc. You have now retired f.\r ejumgh.” 'J h*- m* tj li pajahilto 
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Hs call with enthusiasm, amid shouts of » Vive la E^publlciuc ! Vive 
onaparte ! Tlie corps of Laiines and Victor Avere speedily in order 
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again, burning 'wirti impatience to renew the contest, and obliterate die 
disgrace of tlieir flight. 

Tlie whole army was drawn up, as rapidly as possible, in new lino 
of battle, before St. Juliano, with tlic cavalry concentrated in advance. 
Innumerable balls and shells were poured into the \-illagcj and a 
column, of six thousand of ZaeVs grenadiers, endeavoured to pene- 
trate to the Icfl. The First Consul perccinng this movement, instantly 
sent orders to Desaix to repulse them ; when he, advancing for that 
purpose, at the head of two hundred troopers, received a ball in the 
breast, at the moment he had given the word to charge. Young 
Lebrun, the son of the Third Consul, is smd to have received the 
dying words of the hero. “ Go, tcU Napoleon,” he said, “ that I die 
with regret, since I have achieved nothing worthy to live in the 
remembrance of posterity.” It was in the midst of the hottest fire of 
the day, that the First Consul beard the heavy tidings of his loss. Of 
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all tlie generals of tlie arm}’’, lie was tlic best beloved, and tlic most 
esteemed. " bitterly exclaimed Bonaparte, when his deatli 

was announced to him, “ is it not j)crmittcd me to weep ! ” TIic 
troops, however, were not disconcerted bj’’ the fall of their favouiitc 
chief, but rushed on, with redoubled fury, to avenge his death. Tlie 
9th demi-brigade acquitted themselves in tliis onset so as to merit 
then- subsequent title of Incomjmrable. General Kcllcnnan, who, 
with a brigade of heavy cavahy, had ably iirotectcd the retreat of the 
French left, now hastened to support the corps of Desaix, charging 
with such >agour and precision into the enemy’s column, that, after 
a struggle of less than half an hour’s duration, in nhich the opposing 
soldiers fought man to man, the Austrian grcnadiers, wearied with the 
long day’s conflict, and disordered by the suddenness of the assault, 
were routed with great slaughter, and General Zach, with liis staff, 
were taken prisoners. The whole army instantly followed up the 
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movement, and earned unucrsal consternation into the enemy’s ranks 
Eight or ten tliousind of the Austnan caaalrj, fearing that St Cyr, 
avho a\ as on their nght, and nearer than themselves to the bridges of 
the Bormida, might arrive there m time to cut off tlie retreat across 
the nver, instead of forming to protect the flight of the infantry, 
turned their horses' heads, and scoured the plain at full gallop, over- 
tlirovrmg and trampling on all that opposed or impeded their career, 
fiicnd or foe The Confusion avas such, that those who reached the 
bridges vrcrc so crowded and wedged together, as to be unable to pass 
" Hundreds were drovned the river rolled red amidst the corpses of 
men and horses, while whole corps were compelled to surrender ” It 
nas ten at night, before the Austrian General was able to rally the 
remains of his magnificent army, which in the morning had poured 
into the plain, so confident of a fortunate termination to the labours of 
tiic day 

The troplucs of this bnlhant and decisive victory were fifteen 
standards, forty pieces of cannon, and between sis and eight thousand 
prisoners The Austrians loft upon the field about six thousand 
killed The loss of the French was six hundred killed, and fifteen 
hundred wounded, among whom were three generals Had 
Bcsaix been spared, jTapoleon’s tnrnnph would have been complete 
and unalloyed, but the remembrance of bis fate overclouded all 
“Had I been able tlus caemng,” said the First Consul, when 
congratulated on hi^ success, at the close of the day , while, 
notinllistanding his prcnously affected stoicism, tears started to his 
eyes', " Jrad J 6ecn a6fc to cmftracc I7csaix upon the fieW of 6aftfc, 
the day would indeed have been glorious ” Dcaaix is reported to 
have had a presentiment of coming cnl, when ho jomed the head- 
quarters of Bonaparte three days before, and, on the evening pre 
ceding the battle, he said to more than one of lub Aides do camp, 

“ It Is BO long since w e fought in Europe, that the balls liavc forgotten 
us Something wall ccrtainlj happen ” 

The apprchcuMon and despair of the Austrians, dunng the ensuing 
night, were great bevond docnption Napoleon was on the banks of 
the Bormula, and Suclict in tlicir rear , while no means of retreat were 
left them but tbc road to the ^Hps and the frontiers of France, where, 
followed by a victorious ami) , thej could scared) hope for advantage 
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In this desperate situation, Melas at once resolved to attempt, by 
negociation, to save the "wreck of bis army . Early in tbe morning of 
the 15th, therefore. Prince Lichtenstein was sent to the French head- 
quarters "with proposals. Napoleon declared his "willingness to grant 
an armistice, and to aUo"w the Austrians to retire by the most direct 
road behind Mantua, "svith their arms and baggage, on condition that 
the fortresses of Italy "were immediately surrendered to France. 
Lire Prince remonstrated against these conditions. The First Consul 
Xmt an end to all argument on the subject : “ Carry my irrevocable 
resolves to your General, and return quickly,” he said. “ Kno"W that 
I am not a soldier of yesterday, but am perfectly acquainted "with 
yom- situation: you are blockaded in Alessandi'ia, with many sick 
and wounded, and in want of provisions and medicines. Your 
choicest soldiers are lost in killed, wounded, and prisoners. My 
X)osition authorizes me to demand more than I have asked; but I 
moderate my claims in respect for the grey hairs of your commander, 
whom I honour.” The surrender of Genoa was the hardest condition 
of all. Its severity may be the more readily conceived, when it 
is considered that the same post carried to Yienna the news of its 
capture and restitution. The terms of the Convention, which was 
signed the same evening by Berthier and Melas, were more favourable 
to the latter than they might other-wise have been, because Napoleon 
was a"nxious to obtain X)ossession of Genoa before the British aiany, 
tu’enty thousand strong, which he knew to be on its way to that city, 
should reach the harbour ; and because the French had no strong 
positions in Ital)-, to enable them to sustain any reverse, which the 
landing of the English woidd have rendered highly probable. 

On the night of the 15th, Bonaparte, with a portion of his staff, 
passed over the field of the recent battle; the dead bodies, which 
there had not been time to inter, still strewing the ground. The 
moon shone brightly over the plain ; and, in the deep silence, a dog 
leaped suddenly firom his dead master’s side, whined and howled 
piteously, and returned to his resting j)lace, alternately licking Ms 
master s hands and face, and turning to gaze upon the horsemen before 
him, as if to implore their compassion and aid. YTicn he afterwards 
1 elated this anecdote to Las Cases, Najjoleon remarked that, "whether 
ov. iiig lO his own turn of mind at the moment, the time, the place, or 
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the action itself, no incident on any field of battle had ever impressed 
him 80 deeply. " I involuntarUy stopped,” he said, “ to contemplate 
the scene, and could not forbear ejaculating, * This man has doubtless 
friends in the Austrian camp ; yet here he lies forsaJton by all, CAcept 
his dog I* I had, Trithout emotion, ordered battles that were to decide 
the fate of armies, and beheld, with tearless ejes, the execution of 1 
those operations by which ntunbers of my countrymen were slain : why, j 
therefore, n ere my feelings then harrowed by the mournful wailing I 
of a dog ? At that moment I should have been easily moved by a | 
suppliant enemy; and coxdd well understand the feelings of Achilles 
when he gave up the body of Hector at sight of Priam’s tears.” [ 

After two days spent at Slarcngo, in making the arrangements 
rendered necessary by tlie Convention with Jlclas, Napoleon returned 
to Jlilan, wliich he entered on the evening of the 17th, and found the ' 
city illuminated, and a scene of the most animated public rejoicings. 

Tlie people felt that the Cisalpine Republic was indeed re-established, | 
and the tyranny of Austria at an end. The popular enthusiasm was 
unbounded, when the carriage of the Victor appeared in the streets, 
m'th an escort of the Natiomal Guards of Milan. In a few days 
Genoa, surrendered by the Austrians, recovered its Republican Insti- 
tution«, and, with the exception of ^lantua, the whole of the former 
conquests of Napoleon were again in the liands of the French ; who 
moreover took possession of Piedmont, which the Emperor of Austria, i 
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notwithstanding the remonsti-ances of Eussia, liad not restored to the 
ICiriP of Sardinia, when Italy had been wrested from its oinginal 
conquerors. The ItaHan patriots, who had been consigned to German 
dungeons for their political opinions, now returned home, according 
to a stipulation in the late Convention, amidst the congiatulations of 
their countrymen, and loud cries of “ Vivo, il Liberatoi'C dell Ilalio ! 

After appointing Provisional governments in tlic Cisalpine and 
Ligurian Kepublics, and in Piedmont, of which last Jourdan was 
placed at the head, and having restored the suppressed University 
of Pavia, and nominated Massena, who had gone to hlilan imme- 
diately after the battle of Marengo, Commander-in-chief of die 
Army of Italy, the Pirst Consul, on the 24th of June, set out on his 
return to Paris. He passed through Tmin, and over Moimt Cenis, 
to Lyons; where, to gratify the inhabitants of that city, he was 
consti-ained to stay for two days, in order to lay the first stone of 
the Place Bellecour, on the site of a splendid square w'hich had been 
destroyed by the Jacobins during the Reign of Terror. The immense 
concourse of persons who were present on the occasion, and the 
enthusiasm which animated all classes, rendered the ceremony ex- 
ceedingly imposing and sublime. Every where, as the Conqueror 
proceeded, the people appeared to be delirious widi joy. At Dijon 
he was met by a procession of young females, crowned with garlands 
and strewing flowers in the road — a sight wdiich must have been 
grateful to him, as recalling the impressive triumphs of ancient Greece 
and Rome. 

Napoleon reached Paris at midnight, between the 2nd and 3rd of 
July, having been absent rather less than two months. As soon as 
his arrival was known, the inliabitants of the city and subruhs, Icaidng 
their occupations, ran in crowds to the courts, gardens, and quays 
around the Tuileries, to obtain a glimpse of the man to whom 
France was again indebted for independence from foreign domination. 
Thanksgivings were ofiered in the chiu’ches ; shouts of welcome and 
congratulation resounded on every side ; and at night every house 
was illuminated : rich and poor, of whatever party or faction in the 
State, taking part in the general rejoicings. “It was a day,” says 
hir. Hazlitt, “like which few occur in history; yet, in this instance, 
how many such were crowded into the life of a single man!” The 
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exuberant dcbgbt which was manifested arose not from a mere love 
of external display rhe letc was no pageant proclaimed by goa cm 
ment, but a, spontaneous tribute of the people — ^universal and sincere 
-—to their preserver Nor was Napoleon insensible to the homage 
paid him “The sound of these still continued acclamations,” he 
said, “is sweet to me as the voice of Josephine How proud, hon 
happy I am, to be beloved by such a people 

Tlie popular joy was the greater, perhaps, because the people iiad 
been prepared for other tidings than victory The first account of 
the battle that reached Paris was taken by a commercial traveller, who 
qmttcd the field of Slarcngo between ten and tu cb c o’clock, on the 
14th of June, just as Napoleon had armed on the ground, and when 
a portion, of the army was flying m disorder before the Austrians 
intclhgcncc wluch aias magnified into reports of certain defeat It 
is said, that upon this news the enemies of the First Consul set on 
foot an intnguc to remove him from the goverament, and to elevate 
Carnot m Uis place It is certain, from a letter of Lucien Bonaparte, 
who was then in Pans, that some sinister designs v\ ere in agitation , 
and that had Bonaparte, hke Dcsaix, been stretched upon the plain 
of Jlarcngo, lus friends would hav c been almost instantly proscribed 
TIio knowledge of these things makes us look with less seventy upon 
the rcstnctions Napoleon sometimes imposed upon the people, and 
which have been frequently represented as spnnging from a hatred 
of freedom 

One of the Chief Consul s first acts was, to render to his companions i 
in arms thcit share of the honours wluch had been won in tbo 
campaign Kcllcrman was appointed general of division To Lannes, ’ 
Jlurat, Victor, "NVatnu, and Gardanne, honorary sabres were awarded, j 
inscnbed, “ Battle of Marengo, First Consul commanding m person 
presented by the Government of the Repubhe” Numerous pro 
motions were made, and swords and marks of distinction distributed 
among the officers and men of every regiment wluch had been 
distinguished at JIarengo, or under the command of Aloreau in the ^ 
Arm) of the Rhine — the soldiers of the latter being prudcntlv 
included in the hst of tho«c to whom rewards vv ere due A pnvatc 
soldier, named Latour d’ \uTcrgnc, who had rendered essential service 
on the field, and refused oil personal adv ancement, was gratified witii 
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the title of “ Fikst Gnr.XADinn or riir. Ur.rrm.ir.” brave man 

•\vas slain a month or hvo afterwards in Germany, and v/;ts honoured 
nath a iniblic culogium by Carnot. I Us natne is .still at the liead of 
the muster-roll of the French Grcnadi(‘rp ; and Avhen called over, 
some veteran in the ranlcs replies, “ Dead on the held of honour!” 

The body of lOcsaix, after being embalmed at Milan, w.-us ronvryed 
to Mont St. llcrnard for interment, where a monument was afterwards 
erected to his memory, lie was borne to the earth by soldiers who 
had served under him, and was honoured by their tc.ar.s. He fell at 
the age of thu'ty-threc. A spot, at the junction of two ro.ad*- on the 



field of Marengo, is sometimes pointed out to travellers as the grave 
of the hero . but this is a mistalce — arising from die fact that a pillar, 
since removed, was once erected there as a trophy of the victory. 

The 14tli of July was one of the gi’cat festivals of die Republic. 
On this occasion, the Senate and State Council desired publicly to 
celebrate die vietbry of Marengo. In the Temple of Mai-s, which 
had been fitted up for the occasion, Lucien Bonaparte pronounced a 
glowing enloginm on the Republican troops, and felicitated the people 
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on the bright hopes which Uic exertions of the Tirst Consul had 
created for them; contrasting the present position and prospects of 
Franco witJi tlic period^ of the Feign of Terror and the Dircctoiy. 
Tlic most distinguished generals in either army presented the colours 
taken by Sforcau and Fonapartc; the brave I^annes had the merited 
honour of hearing the trophies of Marengo, and accompanied the 
presentation uath a brief speech, doing justice to the achievements of 
the soldiers. Fivo raetlals were then distributed to the same number 
of veterans ; and the First Consul addressed the olliccrs as follows 
“ The colours now presented to the Government, before the people of 
this mighty capital, attest the genius of tlic Gcncnds.m-chicf Moreau, 
Mossena, and Ferthier, the military talents of the generals, their 
lieutenants, and the bras cry of the French soldiers. On returning 
to the camp, declare to the armies, that for the epoch of the 1st of 
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"VGiidsiiiiciii’S j 'wliGii W6 slia.ll be rcQ^uired. to colebrato tli© anniversary 
of the foundation of tbe EepubHc, the Frencb people expect^ either 
the proclamation of peace, or, if the enemy oppose invincible obstacles 
to such a result, more standards, the fruits of new victories.” 

hlehul’s military hymn followed tliis courteous and politic harangue; 
which was interrupted, ere long, by the cheers of the populace 
without, announcing the arrival of the Consular Guard from the 
plains of hlarengo. This was the most impressive scene of all the 
ceremonies of the day. Napoleon was speedily on horseback, in the 
Champ-de-MarSj to honour the brave men who were anxious to pass 
in bis presence. The review was not an ordinary one. They were 
no soldiers iu holiday uniform; but men, hru-ried from the field of 
battle on the morniug after action, worn down with the fatigues of a 
long march, bronzed by the summer sun of Italy, and presenting 
scarred faces, battered arms, and torn and soiled accoutrements. 
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COnRESPONDFKCG WITH THE BOURHOXg ~ DEATH OF KtEDEn — ’ ^EOOCJ. 
ATIOVS TVlTtt AUSTRIA, ENGLAND, AND THE VMTED STATES Of AMERICA 
—CONSriRACIES— PARALLEL. 1800. 

EnRCN, the Third Consul, daring the 
prcccdbg month of ^farch, had received, 
through the Abb^ Montesquieu, the Paris 
agent for the Bourbons, a letter from the 
Count dc Lille (aftcr^rards Louis XVIII.), 
addressed to Kapolcon, Tvhich vras couched 
in the follo^riag terms ; — " In whatever 
light their conduct may appear, super- 
ficially, brave men like you. General, never inspire distrust. You 
have accepted an eminent station, and know better than any one else 
that influence and power arc requisite to secure the happiness of a 
great nation. Save France from her own madnc'S, and you will have 
fulfilled the first wish of my heart Beslorc to that country her I^g ; 
and future generations will bless your memory. You will always be 
too ncccscary to the State, to apprehend that your services will be 
insufficiently requited by appointments for yourself or your friends.” 

To tins letter no answer had, at first, been given. Xapolcon, 
perhaps, was willing to see the result of the Italian campaign before 
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he decided. The most influential of Ac Royalists would thus he 
held in suspense as to his intentions, and the gradual remval of 
monarchical forms would naturally he approved hy them as indications 
favoui-ahle to then views. It is said that Josepliinc and Hortense 
strongly urged hi-m to holi out hopes of a restoration ; allc^ng that 
he might reserve for himself a far higher recompence, and tal^e a 
loftier character than that of hlonlc, the restorer of Chailes Ae 
Second. The Rirst Consul, however, was deaf to all entreaties on 
the subject; and Marengo decided liis career. Louis, however, was 
not to he silently repulsed. On Napoleon’s return to Paris, he wrote 
a second letter, in which he expressed himself more strongly: “'X on 
must he aware, General,” he said, that you have long possessed 
my esteem. If you douht my gratitude, name your place, and the 
fortunes you desire for your friends. For me, I am a Frcncliman, 
clement hy disposition, and not laclAig experience. Tlie Victor of 
Lodi, Castiglione, Areola, the Conqueror of Egypt and Italy, cannot 
prefer a vain celebrity to glory. VAy, then, lose precious time, 
when we have it in our power to secure Ae gloiy of France ? I say 
we, because for that end I require the aid of General Bonaparte, and 
he can accomplish nothing without me. Generali Europe observes 
you; glory awaits you; and I am impatient to restore happiness to 
my people.” The Count d’Artois (subsequently Charles X.), in 
order to second the efforts of his brother, despatched from London 
the beautiful and accomplished Duchess de Guiche, whose fasci- 
nations it was believed might ensnare him whom coxutly promises 
were not so well calculated to affect. This Lady, who pretended to 
have private busLaess of importance as the object of her journey to 
Paris, procured an introduction to Joseplune, and was invited to 
breakfast at the palace. She appears to have divulged her errand 
prematurely, and with less address and delicacy than was expected 
from her great talents. “ Happening,” she said, “ a few days since, 
to be at the house of the Count d’Artois, I heard some one ask the 
Prince what were his intentions with respect to the First Consul, in 
the event of his restoring the Bourbons to the throne of France ? 

I would immediately make him Constable of the Kingdom,’ replied 
the Count, ^and he should have whatever else he might choose. 
Independently of which, we would raise on' the Place du Carrousel 
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a lofty and magnificent column, surmounted Tvitli a statue of Bona- 
parte crowning the Bourhons.*”— *'You might have replied,” said 
Napoleon sternly, “that the corpse of the First Consul would have 
been made the pedestal of the column.” The Duchess was not 
disconcerted, hut used all the arts of eloquent flattery and enchanting 
grace and beauty to ingratiate herself with the “ distinguished man 
and immortal hero,*’ whom she wished to bow to her will. Her 
object, however, was too palpable at first sight; and she received 
orders to quit Franco. At the same time, in order that there might 
remain no motive for similar intrigues, Napoleon sent the following 
answer to the Coimt do LDle £ — 1 have recch ed your letter ; and 
thank you for the honourable menUon which you have made of me 
therein. I have always felt deep interest in your misfortunes and 
in those of your family: but you must not think of appearing in 
France. Your march would be over a hundred thousand dead 
bodies. I shall, however, be always anxious to do cverj thing that 
may tend to alleviate the hardship of your destiny, and make you 
forget your misfortunes.” 

At the intercession of the Court of Bcrlm, the First Consul not 
only consented to permit such members of the Boyal Family as chose 
to do so, to reside in the Prussian dominions, without molestation, but 
to allow them an annual pension for their maintenance, out of the 
revenues of the Republic, on the guarantee of the King of Prussia 
that no attempt should he made to create disturbances in France. 
Joscplunc continued, for a time, to entreat for the exiled Bourbons, 
ioTCseciTig probably tbat xbc elevation to wbieli Napoleon aspired, 
would involve her, if not himself, in ruin; but she was eventually 
silenced. “ My part is taken,” said her austere Lord : “ do you 
mind your knitting, and lca>c me to act.” 

It was at this period, that news arrised of the death of Klehcr, in 
Egypt. The despatch, by which it was communicated, reached the 
Tuilcrics at two o’clock in tlie morning ; and on reading it Bonaparte 
immediately exclaimed, “Egypt is lost!” Tlic First Consul had no 
great aflcction for Klcbcr, who wois a thorough Republican, and a 
confirmed grumbler, although his talents and courage were un- 
questionable, and he was sincerely attached to the interests and 
glory of France. Soon after Napoleon had quitted Egypt, Klehcr, 
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believing Ms position to be desperate, bad signed a Convention, 
loiown as that of El Ariscb, with tbe plenipotentiaiies of tbc Grand 
Seignior, and Sir Sidney Smith on behalf of the British ; by -^vhich 
it was agi-eed that the Erench shonld evacuate Egypt, and be trans- 
ported in safety to Erance, Tire British Govenrment, however, 
refused to ratify this Convention, alleging that Sir Sidney Smith 
had exceeded his authority; “but,” Sir Walter Scott says, “the 
truth was, that the arrival of IQeber and his army in the tSoufh of 
Erance, at the very moment when the successes of Suwarrow gave 
strong hopes of making some impression on the honticr, might have 
had a most material effect upon the events of the war.” Be that 
as it may, the treaty was broken off, and Kleber had recotu'se to 
arms, in which he was eminently successful over the great Tmidsh 
army whose approach he had so much dreaded. Tire Grand Vizier 
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Youseff Taclia vras defeated, with immense slaughter, near the ruins 
of Heliopolis, on the 20th of Jlarch, 1800; and shortly afterwards, 
an advantageous truce was concluded between the Trench and the 
daring ilurad Bey, who still continued at tlie head of a formidable 
body of Jitamclukcs. It was at this period, while engaged in settling 
the internal government of Egypt, and raising nath c troops to recruit 
his army, that ICcher was struck ^th the poniard of a Mahometan 
fanatic, named Soloyman Haloby, who, taking advantage of the con- 
cealment afforded by a ruinous cistern, whence a flight of stops led 
to a terrace on which the General was accustomed to walk, sprung 
upon and despatched him at a single blow. Tlie assassin, when 
apprehended, pleaded the inspiration of Heaven for delivering his 
country from the enemy of his Sovereign and the Prophet. The 
death of Klcbcr occurred on the same day, and almost at the same 
hour, in which Desaix, his friend and comrade, fell at Marengo. After 
this fatal event, tlic command of the Army of the East devolved upon 
Jfenou, who, although a good general of division, w as utterly unfit 
for chief command. Kapolcon’s hopes, therefore, of preserving his 
oriental conquest may be swd to have now cspiied. I 

Disaster in one quarter, however, served merely to quicken his 
energies in others. Haring tranqxuUizcd France, and brought rictory 
back to her banners, he sought to restore peace to the Republic, to | 
ro-ost.iblish her old commercial relations, and to rc-producc internal ' [ 

prosperity. To Austria, the terms were again offered which had | 
been accepted as the basis of the ncgociations of Rastadt: while 
Jfr. Pitt, conceiving that Itlarcngo had dissipated the brighter hopes ^ 
of the Allies, is said to have exclaimed, after tracing tiie positions of I 
the Republican armies upon the map of Europe, “ Pold up that map, i \ 
it need not he again opened these twenty jears;*’ and, acting on this 
impression, he had forwarded to the British Ambassador at Vienna 
instructions to intimate the readiness of England to take part in 
ncgociations for a general pacification. This produced from Napoleon 
a demand for a nasal armistice; which, as it would have occasioned 
the withdrawal of the British vc^'^cls employed in blockading Uic 
French ports and the island of Malta, and would have been otlicrwisc 
exceedingly disadvantageous to England, was, after a vain attempt to j j 
procure its modification, declined. The Emperor of Austria, Uiough ' 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 

Standing in a very different position to England, with powcidhl Errach 
armies, flushed, with recent success, in the heart of his dominions, 
was, at the same time, induced, by the influence of British diplomacy 
and a loan of two millions sterling, to disclaim the acts of his pleni- 
potentiary, and also to prepare for a renewal of the war. 

With the United States the French negociations were more suc- 
cessful ; and a Convention was agreed upon, highly advantageous to 
both the contracting powers. A national banlc, wliich had been 
previously wanting in France, was established in the interim,' the 
Civil Code was advanced in the Covmcil of State ; and roads, 
buildings, and public works of all lands were carried forward with 
a rapidity which, to those who had witnessed the supineness ,of tire 
various governments by which the country had been afflicted for the 
precedmg twelve years, and, indeed, much longer, seemed like the 
effect of enchantment. All suggestions for improvement, general or 
local, and whatever their nature, were acceptable to the Fust Consul, 
and had a share of his attention. “ Glory, increasing and endless 
glory,” says De Bourrienne, “ was what he wished for France and 
for himself!” — “All that I desire — the end of all my tods,” ex- 
claimed Napoleon himself, “is tliat my name may be inseparably 
connected with that of France.” In fact, liis love for France, and for 
Fame, became an overmastering passion, absorbing all indi-\’idual 
affections, and acquiring intensity by indulgence. “ His imagination 
kindled at the one idea only, of seeing the Nation great and happy — 
the first among European States. It was the most flattering of aU the 
dreams of his ambition that, in distant ages, his name would be 
identified with that of his beautiful France, and spoken of by her 
future generations with gratitude and reverence.” 

Against the government of such a man, gifted with extauordinaiy 
genius, and exercising it for the benefit of the people at large, there 
I was little prospect of being able to succeed by fair and open hostility ; 
recourse was, therefore, had to secret plots for assassination. The 
first project of this kind originated with the Jacobins, wbo bated 
Eapoleon for his opposition to the wild democracy which they 
advocated. An association was formed, consisting of Ceracclii, an 
Italian sculptor ; Arena, a brother of the Corsican deputy who was 
said to have aimed the dagger at Napoleon, in the Council of Five 
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Hundred, on the lOth of Bnimairc, Topmo Lebrun, a pupil of 
David, the celebrated painter, Damcr\-ille, Ilarrel, and others of 
less note Ccracchi had sculptured a bust of Bonaparte, nhen he 
resided at htontcbcUo, during his first Itahan campaign, and, on 
pretence of retouching the work, solicited and obtained an intciv'icw , 
but, at the moment for action, his heart quailed beneath the searching 
eye of his mtended victim, and he felt it impossible to execute iiis 
purpose The conspirators arcrc betrajed to the pohcc, by tlicir 
accomphcc Ilarrel , and, on the evening they had fixed for the 
murder, they avere arrested, behind the scenes at the Opera, vrhile 
Napoleon sat unmolested in his box The First Consul treated the 
attempt anth scorn “ I ans in no real danger,” ho said, vhen 
entreated to hnng the conspirators to justice “ the avrctchcs had no 
poiver to commit the crime they meditated They avould ha\c shrunk 
at ft look from the piquet of my brave guard ” The circumstances of 
the plot arcrc not made public, and Napoleon was content, for the 
present, to detain the parties imphcatcd in safe cuslodj 

The second con«piracy was of a more formidable description, and 
more nearly ofFected its object Tins was a contrivance of the 
Bo) ahsts , who, hai mg been disappointed in their hopes concerning 
the restoration of the Bourbon Monarch), endeavoured to nd them 
selves of the man who, having refused to become the instrument for 
accomplishing their object, seemed to be the most formidable obstacle 
to its future acliicvcmcnt Tlus plot is well known, as that of tht 
Infernal Maditnc A barrel of gunpowder, strongl) secured m a 
cart, in the imdst of a quantity of grape shot and pieces of iron, was 
placed in the Hue St Nicaisc, in such a manner that, b) means of a 
tram or slow match, it might explode at the moment the carnage of 
the First Consul should pass the spot, m his way from the Tmlencs 
to the Opera Ho had appointed to be preecnt, on tlic cv enmg of the 
10th of October, at the first representation of Haydn’s Oratorio of 
*Tlie Creation’, and tlus occasiou was according!) decided upon for 
the assassmation mien the moment for stepping into Ins carnage 
arnved, Napoleon could scarce!) bo induced to leave home He 
had been fatigued willi the bu5me«s of the dav, and vras tiien reposing 
on a couch in Joscplunc’s apartment, Madame Bonaparte, Bcrthior, 
Lannes, and Launston, however, stronglv urged him to go One 
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brought his hat^ another his sword, and he was partly forced to liis 
carriage ; where, however, he almost instantly fell into a slumber, 
and dreamed of passing the Tagliamento, which three or four years 
before he had crossed by torch-light, during a flood. Suddenly he 
was awakened by a -vuolent noise, like thunder, accompanied by flame, 
and exclaimed, “ We are blown up Bcrtlucr and Lannes would 
have instantly stopped the carriage; but with greater presence of 
mind, Napoleon ordered the coachman to diivc on ; and, a few 
seconds afterwards, they all alighted in safety at the Opera, where the 
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report, which as heard for sca oral miles round Paris, had occasioned 
the utmost consternation Napoleon entered his box, with unrufllcd 
countenance, tahmg, as usual, the front seal, as though nothing 
extraordmarj had occurred , and the performance proceeded He 
was, probabl}, indebted for his escape to the intoxication of his 
coachman, who drove faster than usual, and thus passed the machine 
a second or tu o before the explosion, which shattered several houses 
on each side of the street, hilling twenty and avoundmg fifty three 
persons — among others the miscreant St Regent, who fired the tram 
The coachman remained during the whole evening nnconsaous of 
what bad happened, having mistaken the report for the firmg of a 
salute 

On returning to the palace, lus previously suppressed indignation 
found vent “ This is the work of the Jacobins he exclaimed 
Neither nobles, nor pnests, nor Cliouans arc implicated here Since 
we cannot chain, we must crush this faction Prance must be freed 
from such a pcstl ’ The stifled bitterness with which ho pronounced 
tlicsc words, the flashing of lus eye, ond the spasmodic action of his 
countenance, indicated the wrath tn lus breast Pouchc, who was 
uninlUng that the whole weight of accusation should fall on his former 
partisans, endeavoured to soothe him, and to represent, that as yet 
there vra no evidence against any one but Bonaparte’s vehemence 
only increased on finding an object "PouchiV’ he cned, “seeks 
to screen lus friends— a mass of men practised in blooddicd and 
crime! He was one of tlicir leaders at Lyons and on the Loire ’’ 

The atrocity of the attempt excited unu crsal horror, and gave, if 
possible, additional populantj to the Pirst Consul and his goi emment 
On the daj after his escape, the Prefect of tlie Some, the twelve 
flavors, and almost all the public functionaries of Pans, attended to 
conirntulatc him — an example which was followed bv deputations and 
aildrcescs from all parts of the countrv 

^fcanwhile, however, apoleon seemed determined to inflict sum 
man punishment on diose whom he considered guiltv A decree of 
tlio Senate was solicited and obtamed, for the banishment of upwards 
of a hundred of the leaders of the Jacobins, the greatest portion of 
whom were persons who had plajed conspicuous parts m the /feign o/* 
Terror, and irho were, Uicrcfore, loo much hated by the populace to 
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excite any commiseration. Their deportation, nevertheless, -was only 
partially enforced, and several of the most ohnoxioiis of them 'vverc 
suffered to live obscurely at a distance from the capital, subject 
to no greater rcstiiction than the surveillance of the pro-vincial 

IJoHcc. 

This conspiracy had the effect of bringing do\m the severity of 
justice upon Arena, Ccracchi, and their companions, who were imme- 
diately afterwards an'aigncd, condemned, and executed : and, at the 
end of Httlc more than a month, Fonche, who had been indefatigable 
in his efforts to discover the plotters of the infernal machine, was 
enabled to report that they were in custody. At a dinner given by 
the di'ivers of fiacres to Ca;sar, Napoleon’s coachman, in honour of 

Ms escape, a man who was present said he had seen the cart which 
did the mischief issue from a stable-yard near his stand. Tliis clue 
led to a fill! disclosure of the facts. Carbon and St. Fegent, n-ho had 
recently come from Loudon in company vdth Georges Cadoudal, and 
other Eoyahsts, were apprehended in the house of two nuns, hladamc 
oyon and Madame dc Cic6, and being brought to trial, were fully 
convicted and steered on the scaffold. « Justice seems, at this period,’’ 
says Sir Walter Scott, ‘Ho have been distributed with an impartiahtj’ 

XTd T 1 7'' Rc^'olution.” Bonaparte, for a long time, 

affected to beheve, that these conspiracies were countenanced, if no 
contrived by the British Government. 

It during the period ,vhen the police too purstrin.. their 

celebrated btf m *<= political circles of Paris. This 

advocated th "" translation from the English. It 

P0tatt?b° “f hereditary monarchy, and openly 

the Pericles, the 

t 1-W “ Pounder 

ftouZ Z* " "°hle senttments and profound 

P^S Vd ^ comprehension of rite 

of the details and uses of hi8tov°'’“Z “ ‘nttensrie Icnowlodge 

■with clamormio v S^J^Grally received, however, 

that he should i “^*'“^“* 1011 ; and the friends of Napoleon counselled 
should mstantly suppress it, lest it should injL Inm in pnbho 
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estimation, anti lie the cause of more sucli conspiracies ns those from 1 
i\hich he had rcccntl) escaped Fouch^ at as sent for, and scaercly , 
reprehended for alloaimg it to be published Tlie Jlmistcr hstened 
with the most imperturbable coolness “Some delicacy,” he replied, 
“uas ncccssarj to be obscncdwith regard to the author” — “ Dch- 
cacj * ” exclaimed the First Consul, anth increased warmth, “ he should ^ 
have been instantly arrested” — “But, General,” interrupted the 
sardonic functionarj, “ jour brother Lucicn has taken the pamphlet 
under lus protection Tlic pnntmg and pubhslung were by his order , 
and, in short, the aiholc affair lias been authorized hj the Ministry of 
the Intenor ” Napoleon was staggered for a moment, but stifling his 
chagnn, he resumed “ It arts your dutj as Minister of Pohcc to haa e 
denounced Lucicn, and imprisoned him m the Temple ” Tlicn, 
hastening from the cabinet, he muttered, “That blockhead, Lucien, is 
constantl) compromising mcl’ The smistcr smile avhich had plajed 
upon Fouchi’s lips dunng tlic First ConsuVs presence, now became 
more significant “Imprison the author’” he avluspcrcd to Dc 
Bourricnnc, who aras present at this scene, ** that v, ouJd be difficult ! | 

Alarmed at the effect tlic * Parallel * avas calculated to produce, I 
hastened to Luacn, and taxed him with his imprudence Instead of | 
answering me, he drew forth from a private draaver the ongmal 
manuscript of tlic publication, full of corrections and suggestions m 
the hind amUng of the First Consul ” Luacn was next sent for, 
and made to resign the office he then held in the ministrj , being 
compensated anth llic appointment of Ambassador to tlie Court of 
SjiaiD Napoleon Jims thm^ht Jt nwr^saiy Jx> ^irld, Jhr a Ijxorv Jo 
tlic force of Fuhhc Opinion, “ that invisible and mjstenous power,” 
as he him«clf has called it, avhich, though nothing can be more 
aaguc, unstcadj, and capricious, it is impossible to resist” Tlic 
people, m fact, were not jet prepared to suhnut to the outward 
forms, notwithstanding that thej had sanctioned the assumption of 
the substanliil prcrogatiaxs of monarchj It had been hoped hj 
inanj, that the First Consul intended to become a "Washington — a 
hope which his reverence for tlic character of that great man had 
assisted to foster “But m France, exposed to faction within and 
invasion without, with none but a circle of kings to call to his 
congrc<s even asliington would but have prolonctd the cxi iciicc 
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of Gvilj lo attempt flic part ivliicli lie jilayod in Amorim.” It may 
be added, in Bonapartc’.s own ivords, flial lii‘; “ idoas were fixed, 
and merely required lime and ovent-s for tlieir realizafion. It was 
necessary, liowevcr, lo proceed sfcadi!)' from day lo day, £,aiided by 
tlie polar star, by wliicli it was purposed to bring llic devolution to 
tbc desu'cd haven.” 

The effect of the ‘ Parallel ’ itself, though, for the moment, it might 
have appeared to retard the execution of the jirojcct which it was 
intended to advance, was not altogether unsatisfactory. Tlic -vdolcncc 
wliich it excited had time to vent itself and ])ass away ; and men’s 
minds had become familiar with the question which it advocated, 
before any practical mcasm-c was announced to realize the object in 
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ereciAL TninUNAts — rcoLic Tvoaks — nE>ETVAi. op ijostilities— uoiie'?* 

I.1NDEN — - TBEATV OP LtVPMLLB — DEATH OP THE EMPEROR PAUl.— 
EVACUATION OP roYrr — tup concordat— peace op amievb. 
1800—1801. 


ETTiNo escape no fair opportuni^ for 
)x ^ ^ consolidating his own power, Kapolcon was 

( I r not slow to tahe advantage of the conspira- 

i* which had transpired, and the popular 

which they had created in hia 
r* favour, as pretexts for the introduction of 

measures calculated to raise him 
^ 5{pp nearer to unlimited authority. A 
S^KCial Tribunal was instituted for the trial of all conspirators, 
traitors to the Rcpuhlic, and armed insurgents; for which, indeed, 
some necessity was shewn, by the daring of the numerous bands of 
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Cliounns, on the •ivithclra'n'nl from the Eoynlist tlcpnrlmenfs of llie 
ti'oops which formed tlic Army of Keserve, wlio had again hepm to 
mahe head, and now infested the roads, intercepted ])uhlic and com- 
mercial communications, and kept many of the provincial towns in a 
state of constant fear and apprehension. Tliis Court consisted of 
eight judges, comprising three memhers of the ordinary criminal 
tiihunal, three military officers, and two citizens, who were to act 
udthout the intervention of a jury, and from whose decision there was 
to he no appeal. Ihis Institution was followed hy another, formed to 
give the Chief Consul a discrctionaiy power to hanisli from Paris, or 
fiom France, all persons who might he regarded as ]nd)lic enemies, 
though guilty of no absolute crime. This it must not he denied was 
an rmjust and iniquitous law, entirely subversive of all liberty, public 
and private; and verging to the most arbitrary despotism which was 
ever exercised over men. To their honour it should bo recorded, 
that the project encountered the detennined and courageous oppo- 
sition of Benjamin Constant, Daunou, Ginguem^, Ch^micr, and 
IsnaiA, ui the Tribimatc ; and of Lambrecht, Lanjuinais, Garat, 
and Lenou Laroche, in the Senate. The majority by which it was 
fmally carried was only eight out of ninety members. 

rprf of «‘o people from llicsc pro- 

eedmgs, and to impress fl.em n itli scntimcnls of deeper admiration 

t rt 1 ? ^ of important pulilic 

w Iks wie projected and eommoneod. Tlie Capital ivas omiicLlicd 

nifleontT. * 'T ™' ’’'“'SOs; a new excliangc was erected; mag- 
coliimna ““ 0™® ^"'o planned; tiimnplial arches and beautiful 
cota»s arose m the public places; quays were coustruetod on the 

fn dl’Z r" r ’ forth, as at a word, 

evet nnt ‘r of comnicrco through 

alXr alt , ■ pla-rtcd; in 

W&i r foo impreemonts in mLufaoturos, 

were ^ortef T -“'f -Setahle products 

we e iXed “‘"'■ol^od, and the utmost skill and attention 

weie lavished upon the old; the benefits of wMch were soon felt in 

wXe “'f “Oh cattle, and a nadonal proficio^ “ 

timrrd™ in Eniope. The Arts were at the same 

nee , an rendered available to the common people, in their 
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adaptation to tiic purpo'cs of manufacture and commerce. Admired 
pictures tv ere purchased by the government; and promising joung 
artists, as •well as those already distinguished, ■wrere prosided svith 
apartments in the splendid palace of the Louvtc, the galleries of 
•which, under the auspices of Xapolcon, became superior in grandeur 
and Tvcallli to those of the Vatican itself. " It was a journey, like 
the path to Ilcav cn,” ^Ir. llazlitt says, " to visit the place for the 
first time. You •walked, for a quarter of a mile, through works of 
fine art : the very floors echoed the sounds of immortality. Tlic 
elTcct was not brftkcn and frittered by being divided and taken 
piecemeal; but the whole w-as collected, heaped, massed together to 
a gorgeous height, so that tl»e blow stunned you, and could never I 
be forgotten. School called unto school; one great name answered 
to another, swelling the chorus of universal praise. It was the 
crowning and the consecration of art; there was a dream and a 
glorj* like the coming of the Millennium ; and the works wluch were 
collected, instead of being taken from their respective countries, were 
gi\ cn to the world, and to the mind and heart of man from whence 
they sprung. He who had the hope, nay the earnest Tvish to aclucTO 
an) thing like the immortal works before him, rose in imagination, 
and in the scale of true desert above principalities and powers. All 
that it had entered into his mind to conceive — his tliought in tangled 
forests, lus nsion of the night, was here perfected and accomplished, 
was acknowledged for the fair and good, honoured with the epithet 
of divine, spoke an intelligible language, and received tlie homage of 
the tmrvufsc.” 

Great and \iseful undertakings were urged forward on every side ; 
even the barriers of nature were no obstacles to Xnpoleon*8 endeavour 
to perfect tlic glory of the “Great Nation.” His highwa)^ levelled 
tlic ancient boundaries of France, and united her more closely to tlie 
states and provinces with which a firatemal alliance had been cstab* 
lished, through tlic agency of liim to who<c •will all things, for a time, 
seemed to have been subjected. Thus ui Savoy, a road, smooth as a 
garden alley, displaced tlie dangerous steeps of Bramant ; the passage 
of Mont Cenis was rendered easy as a morning’s walk; and the 
rugged and dangerous Simplon was forced to yield a magnificent j 
road to the mine and the lever of French engineers. “Bonaparte,” j 
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says Do Bouvricnnc, “might, with greater truth, boast that there 
were no longer Alps, than clitl Louis XIV. that there were no 
longer Pjn'cnccs.” At the same time the strictest attention was paid 
to the finances ; peculators and jobbers were pvuiishcd whenever 
they were detected; accounts and estimates were submitted to, and 
inspected by, Napoleon in person, whose vigilance in discovering 
errors or misappropriatimr in the public expenditure, kept ;dl things 
nithin the bounds of economy and order. The activity he exerted, 
and the labour he performed at this time, seem almost incredible. 
Often, after being eirgaged the whole day in looking over papers or 
hearing reports on diplomatic affahs, the army, the police, the admi- 
nistration of justice, or the progress of public works, despatches 
arrived in the evening, and he would then sit up all night to read 
and answer them. His secretaries were worn out with fatigue ; yet 
this accimiulation of toil seemed to require so little efibrt from 
himself, beyond the sustaining Hgour of his mind, that tlie only 
stimulant he was in the habit of taking, tlnough the long hour’s of 
Iris sittings, was a little lemonade. 

In the meantime, the negociations for peace with England and 
Austria, which had been set on foot after the battle of Marengo, 
proceeded but slowly; and Napoleon, who perceived that the object 
of the Allies was merely to gain time, and to take advantage of futurc 
contingencies to renew the war at a favomable moment, resolved 
to be first in the field. The Commanders of the Armies of the Rlrine 
and of Italy received orders to give notice, on tire 1st of September, 
of the exphation of the truce, and to resume hostilities ndthout delay. 
Moreau, whose head-quarters were at Nimphenbmg, near ISIunich, 
accordingly prepared to open the campaign ; but Austria, still 
undecided and desirous of a respite, solicited a renewal of the 
armistice, professing ardently to wish for peace, and offering, as a 
guarantee of its sincerity, to place the tluee important fortresses of 
Ulm, Phihpsburg, and Ingoldstadt, in the hands of the French. On 
these conditions, the suspension of hostilities was prolonged for forty- 
five days from the 20th of September. It was in this interval, that 
the British loan of two millions reached Vienna, and decided the 
Emperor on trying the fate of a new campaign. Still, however, he 
was anxious to temporize, and, if possible, amuse the First Consul, 
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till tlic commencement of the nmy scison should Invc rendered 
imhtarj operations impos<?ible, by irluch meins he ■nould have 
gamed the mntcr for recruiting his •umics, and concerting pirns inth 
his Allies Count Lcrhach was despatched to Luncnllc, but with 
insufTicicnt powers to treat with Joseph Bonaparte, the French pleni 
potcntiarj, on terms for a dcfimtne peace On the acrj opening of 
tlie proceedings, the object of Austria became manifest. Count 
Lcrbach declaring that ho had no authontj to act inthout the 
concurrence of an English minister Napoleon was icrj naturallj 
exasperated at this duphcitj, and ordered his Generals to resume 
instant hostilities on the expiration of the fortj five days 

Tlic strength and positions of the French armies, at this period, 
ncrc favourable for continuing tbc war The Republican soldiers 
m German} amounted to a hundred and seventy five tliousand con* 
sisting of the Gallo Batanan army, commanded by General Aiigcreau, 
twenty thousand strong , the grand Army of German}, under jMorcau, 
numbenng a hundred and forty thousand , and the Arm} of the 
Grisons, under ^lacdonald, fifteen thousand men In Ital}, Uic 
French forces were a hundred thousand ninety thousand under 
General Bruno, who had succeeded Jfassena as Commander m chief, 
in consequence of some disagreement between the latter and the 
authorities of the Cisalpine Bcpiiblic , and ten thousand, designated 
the SouUicm Corps of Observation, under JIurat Tlic plan of tlic 
campaign had been proaousl} arranged ^lorcau was to pass the 
Inn, and march on Vienna by the villcy of the Danube Augcreau 
a as chrccfcd fo act on fhc Rcrlnifz as a reserve, Cor emergencies, 
and to secure the rear of the grand army Brunc was ordered, at 
tlio same time, to pass the "Mincio and the Adige, and direct his 
march upon the None jVlps, while Murat was to act as a rcscnc to 
Brunc, and to flank Im right Tims two hundred and fifty thousand 
men were prepared at qnce to adianec upon the capital of Germany, 
at a season when the Emperor bad flittered him«clf, tliat no idea of 
a campaign m the inclement region of Lpper Austna would be 
cntcrtaincil Tlie number of the German troops, to oppose the 
im ader', was not more than equal , while in dieeiplme and courage 
they were grcatl) inferior Moreau liad under his command some 
of the bc<t ofiiccr? France bad prodncctl I.ecourbc, Groucha, 
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St. Siizannc, Ncy, Lcgrancl, and Hardy, others of prohahly ctpial 
talent,' all eager to emulate the deeds of the victors of hlaicngo. 

Hostilities were resumed on the 27lh of Novemher, when the 
Army of the Eliinc advanced in four divisions upon the Inn, along tlm 
loft hank of wliich it hivouacked on the oOth, extending over a space 
of nearl}'^ fifteen leagues between Rosenheim and IMidildorf. Tlic 
Archduke Jolm, whose reputation with the Imperial troops almost 
ecpialled that of his brother Charles, occupied, with his army, a line 
extending from IMiihldorf to Landshut, intending to operate by the 
valleys of the Issen, the Roth, and the Iser. At day -break on the 
1st of December, the Archduke deployed sixty thousand men before 
the heights of iVmpfingen and Achan, and, attacking the French 
positions before they were prepared, drove back the divisions of 
Grenier, Ney, Grandjean, and Legrand, with considerable loss, and 
carried alarm into the whole of the French army : but, like all his 
predecessors, the Austrian cliief was incapable of taking advantage 
of the fortunate moment. Instead of following up his first success 
by passing Haag, and giving battle on tlic 2nd, he contented liimself 
with petty movements, and thus .afforded his opponents time to rally, 
and to concentrate their forces. 

Having, in the meantime, however, perceived the error of his 
delay, he put his army into motion, before day-hrealc on the 3rd, 
and advanced in three columns, wliich were designed to meet and 
encamp in the evening in the plain of Amzing. A heavy fall of 
snow had entirely obliterated all traces of roads ; and it was witb tlie 
utmost difficulty that the, troops were enabled to advance in the wild 
forest of Holienlinden, near the village of which name the fia'ing 
commenced. Grouchy’s division, at about seven o’clock, was sxu’- 
prised at the appearance of an enemy; and at the fii'st onset, several 
of Ills battalions were broken, and fled in disorder. Hey, however, 
hastened to the spot, and by a terrible charge carried death and 
dismay into the heart of the Austrian column. The battle soon 
became general; and, after a protracted conflict, as obstinate and 
bloody as any the French troops had ever sustained, in wliich the 
severity of the weather and the state and nature of the ground seem 
to have utterly bewildered all parties in their operations, the fate of 

the day was determined by the desperate valour of General Riche- 

■ 
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panse, tvIio being nearly surrounded by the enemy, and cut off from 
nil communication ■vrilli tlic other dwisions of the army, penetrated 
vutli the 8th and 4Stli regiments of the line into tlic depths of the 
forest, mana:u^rcd to get into the rear of the Austrian artillery, 
charged and routed its escort Avith the bayonet, and took cighty-se\ on 
j pieces of cannon, and three hundred waggons. Tlic confusion wliich 
I this mo\ ement occasioned in the rear spread rapidly to the ^ an ; and 
I the Archduke, no longer able to maintain his ground, precipitately 
1 retreated with the wreck of his army behind the Inn. The loss of 
j the Auhrians in tliis engagement is reported to have been tuenty- 
five thousand men, in killed, uounded, and prisoners— the latter, 
amounting to seven thousand, included two generals; a hundred 
guns, and an immense number of waggons, containing baggage and 
ammunition. 'Xho French lost ten thousand men. 

IMorcau, intent on impronng his ^ictorj', crossed the Inn and the 
Salra, and pushed on through Salzburg, Frankenmarkt, Schwanstadt, 
and Lambacb, to ICrcmsmunstcr, where, on tlic 22nd, ho established 
his head-quarters, while his ads anted posts were on the bank<» of the 
Ips and the Erlaph, tvith Uie light ca^•al^y in position at Molk on 
the Danube, not above two days march from Vienna. Augcrcau, 
meanwhile, on the very day of the victoiy of llohcnhndcn, had 
defeated the Baron Albini and an army of twenty thousand Austrians 
at Burg-Ebcrach, passed the Rednitz, and taken possession of Nurem- 
berg, on the frontiers of Bohemia; while Slacdonald, with the Army 
of the Grisons, had crossed tlic Voltclinc, and advanced as far as 
Trent in the TjiwoL Brune, at the same time^ had passed the 
Jlincio, the Adige, and the Brenta, dri\’ing the affrighted Germans 
before him at every stage, and was within a few miles of Venice; 
and Murat, >vith the Army of Observation, was at Milan. Ever} ivny 
the hopes of Austria were crushed; and the capital of the empire 
Hy defenceless before whichever of the enemy’s armies should first 
arrhe at its gates. Tiic Archduke Charles was called at the 
moment to take the command of the army; but it was now too late: 
and, as a final resource, Au«tria again Imd recourse to ncgociation, 
to allow time for completing wlucb, a furtlicr su'pension of boitilitics 
for thirty days w as solicited and conceded on the 2,‘5th of DcccmlxT, 
tlio term bcmij afterwards protracted till tlie signingof the definithe 
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treaty of Limenllc, on the 0th of Pchniaiy, 1801 ; when the Emperor, 
compelled to relinq^uish his engagements 'snlh England, accepted a 
separate peace, on terms dictated hy his Conqueror. Ey this treaty 
the left hank of the Rhine, thongh comprising portions of the 
hereditary dominions of the King of Prussia, and of other Irinccs 
of the Germanic Confederation, was guaranteed to France as her 
boundary; arrd Tuscany, which belonged to the brother of Francis, 
was unconditionally ceded to the First Consul. The Enion of the 
Bata-^dan Bepuhlic udth that of France was recognised, together with 
the independence of the Cisalpine and Ligurian Commonwealths. 
It has been rcmarlced hy Sir Walter Scott, that these conditions 
were not much more advantageous to France than those of Campo 
Formio ; and that the moderation of Napoleon indicated the sincerity 
of his desire for peace. 

Naples had not been admitted as a party in tliis treaty. She had still 
an army of sixteen thousand men in the field, under Count do Damns, 
who having crossed the Papal States unmolested, and vcutm-cd to 
give battle to General INIiollis at Sienna, had been defeated with 
considerable slaughter,' and ■fied once more into the Homan territories 
for refuge. Immediately after the battle of Hohenlinden, Mirnat 
received orders to pursue tbe Nea'politans into the interior of then- 
own kingdom, and, if necessary, drive the Royal Family once more 
to the island of Sicily; but to pay the greatest respect to the Pope, 
to restore to him the free government of liis States, and not to 
approach his capital without his special request. The Pontiff "was 
so well pleased mth the conduct of the French on the occasion, 
that he desired Cardinal Gonsal'vi to write to Mm-at, expressing 
“the lively regard which his Holiness felt for the First Consul, in 
whose hands >vere the tranquillity of religion and the happiness of 
Europe.” The Neapolitans, thus driven from the States of tire Church, 
rapidly fell hack towards the mountains of Calabria. 

The Court of Naples now became certain that it had nothing 
to hope hut from the clemency of Napoleon; the English fleet, 
which was its strongest reliance, being unable to defend the capital 
from the conquering troops of France. The Queen, a woman of 
strong mind, and decisive character, resolved at this crisis to appeal 
to the Emperor Paul, who was known to he on the best terms with 
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the rirst ConstJ, for his intercession in behalf of her linsband and 
his dominions. Kot^thstanding the severity of the season, she 
forth^vith proceeded to St. Pctcrsburgli ; and the Czar, flattered by 
the supplication of the daughter of hlaria Theresa, for a protection 
■which her brother, the Emperor of Austria, was unable to afford, 
immediately despatched Count I.cwinshoff, Grand Huntsman of 
Russia, to Paris, to solicit a peace, which Napoleon, to gratify 
Paul, at once conceded. Accordingly, after some time idly spent in 
ncgociation, on the 28th of March, a treaty was signed at Plorcnce, 
by which the ICing of the Two Sicilies agreed to close his ports 
against all English vessels; to cede to Fr.incc the island of Elba; 
to restore to the Pope all the paintings, statues, and worhs of art, 
which, after the example of Napoleon, De Damas, though he had 
entered the city as a protector, h.id taken from Rome ; and to receive 
a corps of Prcnch soldiers into his territories, for the convenience 
of embarkation, to reinforce the Army of Egypt. 

At this period, Napoleon, in compliment to the King of Spain, 
■nho had rendered him considerable service during the war, erected 
Tuscany into a kingdom, under Uic name of Etruria, and conferred 
it on Louis do Bourbon, eldest son of the Duke of Parma, nho had 
married Maria Louisa, a sister of rcrilmand ^’^I. 

The whole of the Continent was now at peace with Enincc; 
England alone continued the war, and she without any apparent 
object. Her superiority by sea •was everywhere felt and admitted, 
and she could scarcely hope, •without allies, to obtain any permanent 
advantage by land. Malta, after a sj<^c of two years, had been 
wrested from the Republic ; and Egypt a as tbo only point on which 
succor could be hoped for. In these rircumst.ancea, knowing that 
the calm around liim was merely the effect of fear, and that it would 
last only so lotig as that operating cause continued, the Eirst Con«ul 
■was anxious to bring matters to a close with England, either by 
totally crushing that power, or reducing her to seek a termination 
of hostilities. For this purpose, he prepared to take advantage of 
the di<salisfaction recently cre.ited among the northern maritime 
States, by the encroachments of England in searching neutral vcs.«els. 
Ever)* art of diplomacy was exerted to fan the existing jealousy of 
Prussia, Denmark, smd Sweden, into open rage; and in a short 
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time, those powers united ‘with Russia and France in forming a 
coalition to resist the British exactions. Tlic Emperor Paul, whose 
feelings of hostility against Great Britain had hecn increased hy 
the refusal of the Cahinct of London to restore the island of hlalta 
to the Knights of St. John, according to stipulation, had already 
seized all the English subjects and goods in his dominions. Prussia 
now took possession of Ilanovcr, the independence of which she had 
herself guaranteed ; and Denmark occupied the free city of Hamhui'gh. 
Thus the British Government had to contemplate the necessity of 
humiliation, or of encountering single-handed the immense military 
force of France and the combined fleets of Europe. At the same 
time, the people of England wmre suflering from a scarcity of pro-: 
visions, the conseq^uence of bad harvests, and the unsettled state of 
commerce. 

With a degree of courage and promptitude, wliich has few parallels 
in history, in the face of the most appalling dangers and difficulties, 
,a powerful fleet was immediately fitted out and despatched, under 
the command of Admiral Sir Hyde Parker and Vice-Admiral Lord 
Kelson, to the Baltic, to anticipate the operations of the Confederacy, 
by attacking their fleets in their own harbours. This display of 
energy, and the success with which it was crowned in the signal 
victory of Kelson at Copenhagen, added to the death of tire Emperor 
Paul, who, in the night of the 23rd of March, was assassinated in his 
palace at St. Petersburgh, by members of his own household, entirely 
defeated the objects of the Coalition. The new Czar was indisposed 
to pursue the policy of his predecessor ; and defeat had reduced 
Denmark to submission. The moining after rccehdng the news of 
the.murder of Paul, Kapoleon caused the follorving announcement, by 
wlrich he evidently sought to insinuate that the government of 
England had some participation in the crime, to be inserted in the 
Moniteur ; — “Paul I. died on the night between the 23rd and 24th 
of March. The English squadron passed the Sound on the 30tlr. 
History will instruct us as to the relation existing between these two 
events. The First Consul was greatly affected on the occasion. 
A revolution of the palace,” he exclaimed, “has overturned all my 
gns. Had the Czar lived, I should have concerted measui'es with 
^ to give a mortal blow to the British power in India.” Kot^ 
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mthstanding his chagnn, however, he fo^th^7lth sent Duroc to St 
Petershurgh, to congratulate the Emperor Alexander on his accession 
to the throne 

It iras shortly after the death of Paul, that Kapoleon heard of the 
evacuation, by Menou, of the colony of Egypt Everything had 
gone badly there since the death of Kleber Jilenou had altered the 
regulations of that General respecting the treatment of the inhabitants, 
and thus disgusted the most influential portion of the population, ivho, 
on the landing of an English nrmj , under Su: Ralph Abcrcromby, in 
March, 1801, rose in open hostility to the French The contest was 
not a prolonged one Menou, finding himself overmatched, both m 
skill and numbers, avith his troops scattered m vanous forts and 
cities, avbere they arere surrounded by open cnenucs, and exposed to 
the machinations of concealed ones, entered into a convention for 
surrendering the province, on condition that the army should be 
transported to France, with its arms and baggage On receiving this 
intelligence, Bonaparte is reported to have said, “ There remains, 
then, no alternative but a descent on Britain ” an idea which 
occasioned some preparations to be made at Boulogne and elsewhere, 
in the collection of a flotilla, but, as there was no serious intention 
of putting the project into eyecution, the only result it produced, was 
that of rousing afresh the ardour and animosity of the English people, 
and rendering the war more popular than before In the mean 
tame, as Mr Pitt had relinquished office, and been succeeded by 
Mr Addmgton, afterwards Lord Sidmouth, who was known to be 
more favourably disposed towards accommodation than his prede 
cessor, and as no determinate advantage could accrue to any party 
from protracting the war, negoaations were again set on foot for a 
peace — on this occasion at the solicitation of England 

The administration of the internal afiairs of the Commonwealth 
proceeded with the same vigour as had been constantlj displayed, 
since the establishment of the Consulate Immediately after the 
ratification of the Treaty of LuneviUe, Napoleon formed the terri 
tones which had been ceded to France by Austria, into four new 
departments those of Roer, the Sorre, the Rhine and Moselle, and 
!BIont Tonnerre , and, for the advancement of the commercial interests 
of the nation, published a law authonzmg the establishment of bourses, 
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or marts of ti'adc, in tlae chief cities and tovms of the Hepnhlic ; at the 
same time, ordaining that, from the 17th to the 22nd of Scptenihcr in 
each year, there shonld he public exhibitions of the productions of 
French industry and ingenuity. Amid the numberless speculations 
and improvements which were, at this time, suggested to him, ho 
missed one, which might have changed his omi fate and that of 
Em-ope. The celebrated Fulton presented a memorial on tlic subject 
of steam-boats. Napoleon, who was always suspicious of mere specu- 
lators, treated the project as chimerical, and its author as a -visionary. 
It was in vain that a letter was spoken of, which had been written by 
Benjamin Franldin, in 1788, wherein that scientific philosopher had 
spoken of a boat, propelled by a steam-engine, which had power to 
ascend against the stream.” Tire First Consul co\dd not be brought 
to examine the proposal; and eventually Fulton went to America, 
where, dve or six years afterwards, he was enabled to cany his long 
contemplated plans into execution, and to commence one of the 
mightiest revolutions which have ever operated upon the destinies of 
mankind. 

From the same period dates the re-establishment of a national 
religion in France. Napoleon considered such a measure necessary, 
to secure the tranquillity of tire State and the settlemerrt of the 
Government. He had aheady recalled the banished priests, re- 
erected the ancient altars for Christian worship, and given back to 
the Pope his temporal sovereignty ; it excited no surjrrise, therefore, 
when it was known that J oseph Bonapai-te was commissioned to treat 
•with Cardinal Gonsalvi, the plenipotentiary of Pius VII., on tire terms 
of a special Concordat, to restore the Bepublic to the bosom of the 
Church. The want of conformity in matters of faith had long been 
felt as an e-vil by good and really patriotic men, among whom the 
only serious question was, what kind of religion it worrld be best to 
establish. Many desired to throw off the Papal yoke and establish a 
Gallican church, similar to that of England, of which the First Consul 
should be the head. Napoleon rejected this. I am aware,” he sard, 
that a part of France would become Protestant, especially if I 
seemed to countenance such a disposition; but the majority would 
remain Catholic, and struggle, with the fervour of sectariau zeal, 
against the sclrism of their fellow-citizens. Religious contests, dis- 
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sensions m families would ensue , instead of whicb, by re estabbsbing 
the religion which has always reigued m the land, and which still 
keeps its hold upon the heart, while flie tmnority are left free to 
exercise their own worship, I shall act m harmony with the nation, 
and satisfy every body ” Some ai^ed, that no State religion was 
necessary, that it was enough to tolerate pubhc worship and the 
pneUs, without creatmg or providmg for a clergy , and that the spirit 
of the age opposed a relapse to the old order of thmgs Nay, you 
deceive yourselves,” rephed the First Consul , “ rehgion is inherent 
in men’s mmds, and while this is so a clergy will always exist We 
have had instances of I2epabh<2s, Democracies, of all that we see, 
but never of any State without a religion, a form of worship, or a 
priesthood It is better, therefore, to regulate the worship, and gam 
over the priests, than to leave thmgs as they are The popularity of 
the government is enhanced by its respect for rehgion It was this 
respect which gained me the affections of the Itahans, and the confi 
dence of the ulemas of Egypt ” Indeed, so thoroughly was he 
imbued with a sense of the importance of this step, that, at a debate 
on the subject in the Council of State, he said, “ If the Pope had not 
existed, I would have created one for the occasion, as the Roman 
Consuls, in circumstances of emergency, elected a dictator ” 

There is no doubt, however, that the Concordat was a matter of 
policy rather than rehgion Napoleon himself has told us, that “it 
was necessary to the Repubhc and the Government, to termmate 
sectarian divisions, put an end to disorders, cause the faithful to pray 
for the State, dissipate the scruples of those who had purchased the 
domams of the Church, and break the last thread which still connected 
the ancient dynasty with the coimtry, by displacing the bishops, who 
remamed faithful to royalty, and pomtmg them out as rebels, preferring 
the things of this world and their temporal mterests to the affairs of 
Heaven and the cause of God ” Notwithstanding this apparent 
indifference, however, Napoleon does not appear to have been so 
wholly devoid of religious sentiments as he has been generallj repre- 
sented His thoughts were vague and unsettled, and his nund tmged 
with superstition Jly reason,” he said, “ keeps mo in unhehef 
concemmg many things , but the impressions of childhood, and the 
feelmgs of early youth, throw me back into uncertamty I am 
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assuredly far from being an Atlicist; but I cannot profess to believe 
all that I am taught, in spite of my reason, without being false and a 
hypocrite. To explain where I come from, what I am, and whithci 
I go, is above my comprehension. I am lilce the watch that exists, 
without the consciousness of existence. However, the sentiment of 
religion is so consolatory, that it must be considered a gift of TIcaven. 
My incredulity docs not proceed from perverseness or licentiousness of 
mind; but how is it possible that conviction can fmd its way to my 
heart, when I hear the absurd language, and witness the iniqiiitous 
acts, of those whose business it is to preach to us? — wlio incessantly 
tell us that their reign is not of this world, and yet lay hands upon 
everytliing they can get? The Pope, the head of religion, thinks 
only of this world, and liis sccidar power as a prince. I consider 
religion, nevertheless, as die support of sound principles and good 
morality, both in doctrine and practice; and such is the restlessness 
of man, that his mind requires that something undefined and mar- 
vellous which religion ofirers.” 

On another occasion, when he had dined with a few friends at 
Malmaison, a rural estate, situate a few miles from Paris, wliich he 
had purchased shortly after his return from Egypt ; as he wallccd in 
the Park, at evening, the conversation turned upon religion — it was 
Sunday. Tire sound of the bells, fi'om the village chui'ch of Rucl, 
suddenly struck upon his ear, in die midst of an ai'gmnent on modes 
of worship, pliilosopliical systems, deism, and materialism. ITe 
paused to catch every tone of the sounds that charmed liim ; and liis 
voice trembled with emotion, as he said, “ Tliis recalls the fii'st years 
I passed at Brienne. — I was happy then !” The bells ceased, and he 
resumed the interrupted discourse. " Let yom pliilosophers, your 
metaphysicians, he exclaimed, “ explain the source of that influence. 
If there be not a Deity,” he continued, extending liis hands towards 
heaven, which was thickly studded with stars, let tliem tell me who 
made all that ? Everytliing proclanns the eternal truth, tliat there is 
a God 1 The stumbling-block in the way of his becoming a Christian 

seems to have been the immortality of the soul ; a doctrine which he 
^rove to beheve, but on which he could obtain no conviction. At 
t. Helena, he said, “ What influence could men and events exercise 
ver me if, bearing my misfortunes as if inflicted by God, I expected to 
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be compensited by him "vritb happiness hereafter ’ ” In the height of 
his power he has been heard to saj, that the perpetuity of a name in 
the memorj of men, constituted his only hope of immortahty “ This 
idea/’ he added^ “ elevates to noble deeds It were better never to 
have lived than to leave no after traces of one’s existence ” The 
struggle between old recollections, a desire to be fully satisfied, and 
a perverse understanding, kept him in doubt till his death IVhen ho 
was Emperor, every effort was used to induce him to take the sacra 
ment in the church of N6tre Dame , but he constantly refused to do 
so “ I have not sufficient faith m the act,” he said, “ to be benefitted 
by it, yet I have too much behef to allow me to commit a wilful 
profanation ” And, strange as it may appear, in union with bis 
peculiar ideas, be firmly believed m presentiments and the appearance 
of spints When at a distance,” he remarked, “ death strikes one 
who is dear to us a presentunent almost always announces the event, 
and the individual who is removed appears to us at the moment of 
our loss ” 

The Concordat was signed by Napoleon on the 15th of August, 
1801, and by the Pope shortly afterwards By this document, the 
Holy See relinquished to the French Government the right of nomi 
nation to lacant bishoprics, pledged itself not to molest the purchasers 
of alienated ecclesiastical property, and agreed to a new division of 
dioceses and church livings in return for which, the authorities of 
the Republic recognised tbe Catbohe Apostobcil Church as that of 
the nation, and agreed to secure proper salaries for the prelates and 
clergy, and to sanction measures for allowing piously disposed persons 
to make future endowments in favour of religion The conditions of 
this arrangement were too moderate to meet the approval of the high 
church party, and especially of the exiled Bishops, who threatened to 
resign their Sees, in preference to joining in, what they deemed, a 
surrender of the ancient concessions to the Church , hut finding that 
due provision had been made for fiUmg their places, in the event of 
their pronng reftnetory, they, as well as his Hohness, thought it best 
to submit to “ tbe exigencies of the times,” and obtim restitution of 
a portion of their wealth and influence, rather than continue to be ^ 
deprived of the whole It was, at least, eomethmg saved from the 
wreck of the Revolution The nation at large looked upon the 
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Concordat as a licaling measure, and was by no moans disposed to 
support tlie pretensions of Ibosc wlio, from seltlsli motives, sought 
to oppose it. 

The ordonnance for the re-estahlishmcnt of the Catholic worship 
was followed by a solemn procession to the church of Nfjfrc Dame, 
on which occasion the household of (he First Consul, for (he first time, 
appeared in livery. !Mass was performed, with pontifical magnificence, 
by Cardinal Caprara. The Bishops took the oath of allegiance to the 
Eepublic; and, after a discourse delivered by Dc Boisgelin, Arch- 
bishop of Tours, the same who had preached the Coronation sennon 
of Louis XVI., a Te Dcuin was chanted. The conc:rc"ation was 
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jiamense — tie greater portion being obbgcd to stand, but the com 
portment of the majority harmonized little ■with de\otional solemnity 
The preceding t'wehe years had engendered an irreverence for divine 
things, which the Concordat had no power in an instant to dispel 
During the sermce, the whispers of curiosity or impatience gradually 
increased to the tone of conversation, occasionally interrupting the 
ceremony , and an unusual hunger seemed to ha\ e seized upon many, 
■who every few minutes were seen turmng their heads to bite a piece 
of chocolate De Bourrieune affirms, that he even saw persons taking 
luncheon, ■without appearing to pay the least regard to what was 
gomg forward 

* Many of the Republican Generals felt the greatest repugnance 
to the new arrangement , and it was necessary to use some address 
to procure their presence at the Cathedral Bcrthier invited 
several to breakfast with him, whence he took them to Napoleon*s 
lev4e, thus rendering excuse impossible hloreau, however, at the 
risk of offending, declined giving his attendance On the return of 
tho procession to the Tiulcncs, Bonaparte asked Delmas what ho 
thought of the ceremony “ It was an admirable capuctnade, ’ 
rephed the General , and Augcreau, being asked the same question, 
answered, “ It is all very fine there wants nothing but the milhon 
of men who devoted thbraselvcs to death in order to destroy what 
we are now re establishing ” This, it may be remarked, was in 
the capital In the country, the restoration of icligion was generally 
hailed as a blessmg 

The treaty with England, which had been slowly proceeding foi 
some months, was brought to a close soon after the publication of 
the Concordat The English agreed to surrender all the conquests 
they had made during the wai, except Trimclad and Cejlon, 'ahich 
they were allowed to retain in perpetuity, and the Trench were to 
evacuate Rome and Naples The occupation of Alalta had formed 
one of the chief obstacles to an earlier settlement of differences this 
island was now to he restored to the K.niglit3 of St John, and declared 
a firee port — its independence bemg secured by a garrison pf the troops 
of a neutral power The preliimnary articles aiere signed on the 
10th of October, 1801, and their publication elicited tho most cn 
thusiastic and general joy throughout England as aicll as France 
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Mr. Sheridan aptly characterized the peace, as “ a result which all 
men were glad of, hut of which no man could he proud,” Tt is not 
wonderful that when one who, from the outset, had opj)osod the war, 
thus regarded its termination, the Govci'iimcnt with which it had 
originated and wlxich was no-w in a measure compelled to ahandon 
it, should consider its cessation as a mere truce for convenience. 

The Peace of Amiens opened the Continent to British travellers. 
Among those who availed themselves of the opportimity to -visit 
France, was the illustrious Charles James Fox, of whom Bonaparte 
himself has recorded, that “half a dozen such men would he suf- 
ficient to establish the character of a nation ; — a man "svithout a model 
among the ancients, being himself a model, whose principles, sooner' 
or later, will rule the world. In Fox,” added Napoleon, “ the heart 
warmed the genius, wlule, in his rival Pitt, the genius -^nthered the 
heart.” Fox at this time was engaged in writing a Ilistor)* of tlio 
Stuarts, and reguested pemission to inspect the archives of France. 
The First Consul afforded him every facility for his researches ; and 
received liim fi-eguently at the Palace, where the conversatious that 



ensued seem to have induced mutual sentiments of the highest respect 
and esteem. “Fame,” said Napoleon, “fiad informed me of Fox’s 
talents ; and I soon found that he possessed a noble character, a good 
heart, hberal, generous, and enlightened views. I considered him an 
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ornament to mankind, and was much attached to him.” The Fust 
Consul having spoken of the Infernal Machine in Fox’s presence, and 
wishing to cast the odium of that attempt upon the British Ministry, 
was rebuked with manly sincerity and warmth: “Pray take that 
crotchet out of your head,” said the Statesman ; who well knew how 
incapable were English gentlemen. Whig or Tory, of lending any 
countenance to schemes of assassination. The kindly attentions of 
Napoleon to this distinguished man were responded to by all France. 
In every town and village through which he passed, the authorities 
and inhabitants \’ied with each other in rendering to him honour 
and hospitality. M. Laurent de I’Ardeche assimilates the enthusiasm 
of the French populace on the occasion, with that of the British public 
in the equally flattering reception, in 1838, of Marshal Soult, “ a 
Soldier of Napoleon, and Veteran of the Eepublic.” 
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NAPOLEON, pnnsinr.NT op the cisalpine uepeulic — MAnniACE OP Loris j 
BONAPAIITE — EEUCATION — CIVIL CODE — IlECALL OP EMIOPtANTS — COSSUL 
FOB LIFE — CAIINOT AND LA PAYEriE — EXPEDITION TO ST. DOMINOO 
HELVETIC CONFEDKHATION — THE PUES8. li^02 — 


? rib:-r P'.-z. iTTi.i: had been said in the recent Treaties 

A\ith Austria and England, concepning the 
future government of those Italian States u-hich 
France had erected into separate Eepuhlics, or 
annexed as Departments to her own tcrntorics. 
■1 It had been deemed suflicient for the time, 

’ •' ■y' , that their independence should be recognised, 

' ividiout any express stipulation being made 
respecting them. Napoleon, who had always been honoiurcd as their 
Liberator, in the beguuiing of January, 1802, summoned a Convention 
of Italian Deputies, to meet at Lyons, for tlie purpose of reconsidering 
the Constitution of the Cisalpine Commonwealth, in order that it might 
be assimilated with that of France, instead of continuing to subsist on 
the directorial model. This Convocation the First Consul attended in 
person ; and the influence of his presence procured a ready acqui- 
escence m all Ms suggestions, and induced the members to offer liim 
the Presidency of the Pepublic j not in Ms capacity of First Consul 
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of France, bnt as a private individual— an appointment Tphicli Tvas well 
adapted to second his ulterior views, and was therefore accepted 
with much pleasure. 

It was on the 7th of January, the evening prior to his departure for 
Lyons, that Napoleon caused a marriage to be solemnized between his 
brother Louis and the beautiful Horterfse Beauhamais, the daughter 
of Josephine, This match originated in no impulse of affection, at 
least as regarded the ladyj but is said to have hecn chiefly effected 
through the agency of her mother, who was desirous of having one 
friend among the brothers of Napoleon, to counteract the intrigues of 
the others, who she suspected to be her enemies, and leagued in 
advising her husband to assume the title, as well as the functions, of 
royalty. This marriage was celebrated with religious, as well as civil 
rites j and at the same time the marriage of Caroline and hlurat, 
sanctioned by the magistrate two years before, was solemnized by the 
priest. A speculation has been rmsed upon these proceedings, 
whether, as he forbore to follow the course considered necessary for 
others^ Napoleon did not already entertain thoughts of his subsequent 
divorce, which the religious rite would have rendered a matter of 
greater difficulty to obtain. 

In the beginning of this year, the First Consul established a 
national system of Education. It has been already shewn, that, even 
in his youth, he had entertained views upon the conduct of the 
public schools at variance widi the established practice. He had 
now the power to test the soundness of his own opinions by reducing 
them to practice. Schools and colleges were rapidly erected in the 
several departments of the Republic. Six thousand scholarships were 
at once instituted j the holders of which w'ere clothed in \miform, in 
order that one might not appear better dressed than another, and a 
sense of inferiority he thus generated in the pupils, by the external 
appearance of their companions. ** In advancing the cause of 
Education,” he said, ‘'we arc planting for the future.” It was a 
pardonable vaunt when, in after years, meeting with a young man 
who had made rapid progress in one of the Lyceums which he had 
founded, he exclaimed, “"Wliat a rising generation I shall leave 
behind me ! This is all my work ! The merits of the French youth 
will hereafter avenge my memory!” 
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About tbc same time, one of -Capolcon’s f^renfest -^vorbs v/as com- 
menced: the preparation of n code of bno;ni at first as tlie 

Civil Code, and afterwards ns the Caile iXap^deon. 'J'his was a 
labour of tbc utmost tilility ; not only for the souiulne-i of the laws 
it established, but ns removing the many arbitrary and conlradiclnry 
enactments and decrees which had ]n-evion«ly governed the several 
produces of the hingdom, and c.slahH‘’hing a uniform system of 
juiisprudcncc in their stead. It was a circutnstanre which attracted 
considerable notice, that tbc young General of tbc Annies of Italy 
and Egn’l, sbould be not only able to jnesidi' at the sittings of tbc 
Council of State for drawing up these laws, but even to lead tbc 
debates upon the most abstruse subjects of Icgi'-laiion among such 
coadjutors as Talleyrand, Cambacihvs, Lebnm, 'j'ronebef, I'o-dcrer, 
Portallis, and Thibaudeau. lie seemed to derive intense delight 
from these discussions, in wliicb lie consequently toob an active part, 
speaking without preparation, embarrassment, or ])retcnMon, in n 
st)*lc which, though not more elevated than bis general tone of 
conversation, was rcmavbablc for correctness of conception, force of 
reasoning, and liberality of sentiment. 

On tbc 26tli of April, a decree was passed for tbc recall of the 
Emigrants. It was Napoleon’s wnsli to have restored to the exiles all 
tire property they had formerly possessed, which bad not been dis- 
posed of by the State ; but in tlris he encountered so much opposition, 
both in tire Council and- the Senate, that he was compelled to relin- 
quish the idea, and consent to there call n-ithout restitution. Tire 
exceptions to tlris amnesty were less than five hrmdrod persons, 
consisting of — Those who had been chiefs of bodies of armed Eoyalists; 
had held ranic in the armies of the Allies ; belonged to tiro household 
of tire Bourbon Princes; beerr agents or cnconragcrs of cinl wars; and 
such generals, admirals, and representatives of tiro people, as bad 
borne arms against tire Eeprrblic. Most of tbc Emigi-ants returned ; 
and to some, on Iris own authority, he restored tlreir forfeited estates ; 
but tire conduct of these persons is represented to have been such, as 
to have prevented Iris intention from being carried out to the extent 
be at first meditated. 

By every act of Iris government, Napoleon was rendering a ser^ice 
to Prance, as well as courting the applause of the rrrultitude, and tire 
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approbation of men of sense. "Though not of kingly birth,” says 
Sir AValter Scott, “ Bonaparte shewed a mind worthy of the rank to 
which he had ascended.” Industry, commerce, literature, art, had 
all received a new impetus from his patronage and example. Paris 
never, perhaps, presented so gratifying a spectacle of prosperity as 
in the year 1802. The admiration of foreigners, and more especially 
the English, was unbounded. The Revolution, instead of desolating 
Prance, as they had been taught to believe, appeared to have rege- 
nerated her. The price of the funds, " that great thermometer of 
public opinion,” since the days of the Directory, bad risen from seven 
to fifty-two. Every district of the Republic was tranquil ; peace 
prevailed externally j and all things seemed to promise stability. 

Napoleon was " all, and more that all,” that any King of France 
bad ever beenj but it was necessary that his authority should be 
rendered permanent, in order that foreign powers might have that 
"reasonable ground to judge of the stability of his government,” 
which Lord Grenville had made one of the greatest obstacles to 
aegociate with him for a peace. This was felt, in its full force, by 
the members of the Legislative bodies; and, accordingly, Chabot de 
I’Allier, in the Tribunate, proposed that some splendid mark of 
national gratitude should be conferred on the First Consul, hinting 
that this might be best accomplished by prolonging the period of 
his Consulate for ten years. This proposition speedily produced a 
decree, which, being presented to Napoleon, met with a less ready 
or cordial reception than had been anticipated. “ You consider,” 
said he to Tronchet, who headed the deputation from the Legislature 
on the occasion, "that I owe to the public a new sacrifice of ease. 
Should the votes of the people command from me what your suffrage 
authorizes, I will cheerfully make it.’* Bonaparte’s respect for the 
wishes of the people, in this instance, was merely intended to cover 
an appeal to them against the decision of their Representatives, who 
had not conferred all tliat his ambition desired. By vesting in the 
populace the right to refuse what the Senate had granted, it was 
evidently left to be inferred, that they had also power to grant more 
than bad been originally offered^ The matter being referred to the 
Council of State, that body, after a brief deliberation, published the 
following question, "Shall Napoleon Bonaparte be Consul for Life?” 
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At tlio same time they ,«0TOlcd that .■ogisicfs should he orened m all 
the mthlic offices of the several dcpartmeuls, m vluch the eiti/cus 
move euioiuecl to iuseriho their votes. 'Iho result, at the end of three 



weeks, was the ■uuqualificcl assent of ncai-ly tlu’ce millions and a half of 
citizens, while those who registered them opposition amounted to less 
than a quarter of a million. Among the latter, however, were Carnot, 
La Fayette, and Latoin Mauhourg. Carnot, when he signed his 
name, is said to have exclaimed that he knew he was sxihscrihing his 
own sentence of banishment. This proved not to be the case, 
however; Napoleon was never known to take vengeance on any 
one who professed open and manly opposition to his -siews; and 
Carnot, although he chose, at the time, to retire from the head of 
the War department, had a pension of a thousand fr-ancs granted 
him, and was sometime afterwards appointed chief inspector of 
xerdews. La Fayette, who seems to have been attached to the First 
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Consul personally, and who was under some obligation to him for 
his release from the dungeons of Olmutz, addressed a letter to Bona 
parte in justification of the step he had taken “ General he said, 
“when a man deeply sensible of the gratitude he owes you, and 
too feelingly ahve to glory not to lore jours, places restrictions on 
his suffrage, he is the less to he suspected that none wiU more 
rejoice to see you First Magistrate for Life of a free Repubhc The 
18th Brumaire saved France^ and I, at this moment, enjoy the 
blessings of home through the liberal professions to which you stood 
pledged In the Consulate we have since seen that heahng system 
which, under the auspicfes of your genius, has done such great things , 
less grand, however, than will he the restoration of hberty It is 
impossible that you, General, the first of that order of beings who, to 
appreciate themselves and take their proper rank, must embrace all 
ages, should wish, that such a Revolution, fraught with so msny 
victoncs, and so much blood, so many sorrows and prodigies, should 
have for the world and for yourself no other result than an arbitrary 
government I owe it to the principles, the engagements, and the 
actions of my whole life, to be assured, before I give my vote, that 
the permanent Magistracy sought to be estabhshed is founded on a 
basis worthy of the nation and yourself” 

Napoleon, on reading this letter, merely remarked, “La Fayette 
is a man. of one idea He is constantly harping on America, without 
understanding that the French arc not Americans I offered him a 
seat m the Senate, but he chose to decline it— He is a political 
bnwesex, ta 'ii Via vote. ” 

The result of the appeal to the people having been declared, the 
Senate, on the 2nd of August, proclaimed Bonaparte Consul for 
Life, and avaited upon him in the midst of a kingly levee, m which 
he was surrounded by a numerous assemblage of mihtary and civil 
officers, together with all the members of the Diplomatic body then 
in Pans, to present hun with the decree establishing his authority 
The reply of Napoleon to the address of the President is chiefly 
remarkable for containing the words “liberty and Equabty” It 
was as follows — “Senators* The life of a citizen belongs to his 
country The people of France haae reqiured that mine should be 
devoted to their service I obey their will Through my efforts, 
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and tlic concurrence of all tin' mithoritu !, aided by the confidence 
and rvisbes of ibis ^rcat people, l/dierty and lapiality. and die 
propperity of France, pball In: establl-bed beyond 'be eui' b-ndc*! of 
cbancc, and tbc nncorlaintic’; of tin: future. 'J be br-- 1 of nation^ nill 
be tbc happiest; and tbc felieily of the Irencb peopb' v.ill eontnbnte 
to that of all Fnrope. 'J’bcn, satisfud with ba^in- bern ralb d by 
tbc fiat of Him from -wboin all emanates, to iiriin,; back to earth 
.Tusticc, Order, and Fcpiality, T shall bear tbc stroke of iny last hmir 
without regret, and without imjuietude as to the tipiniojis of tbc 
generations to come.” 

In the evening, tbc rcccjitions at tbc 'ruileries were t'xecrdingly 
brilliant: every one being anxious to jiay bis respect*, to the g'real 
man whom tbc award of the jieojde had now exalted to a level with 
tbc sovereigns of tbc earth. Ilonaparti* enjoyed bi^ iriumjdi with 
wcll-aficctcd modesty; and in bis conversation e.xpressed .pucb liberal 
sentiments, that Cnmbncures seemed .‘•erionsly afraid lest bis extensive 
popularity might tend to make him too democratic. That be might 
not be induced to become so in reality, tbc Senate, on the -Itli of 
August, passed a furlbcr law, uulboviv’.ing tbc I'irst Consul to appoint 
bis successor, thus conferring on him a power superior even to that 
of hereditary monavebs. Josopbinc, meanwhile, trembled with appre- 
hension, both for Eouapartc and herself. It was licr firm opinion, 
that should be rc-cstablisb royalty in bis omr person, lie would have 
laboiu'cd solely for tbc Bourbons. “ Tlic restoration of tbc tlmonc,” 
she argued, “leaves the question but a mere matter of fiimily for 
tbc future ; and if France must cease to liavc its chosen govcnimcnt, 
there rrill not bo wanting persons to prefer tbc ancient race of kings 
to a family newly arisen.” Perhaps, Josephine dreaded what subse- 
quently took place. Hapolcon, at all events, bad already entertained 
thoughts of settling bis dynasty and x>roriding a successor ; to wliicb 
end be bad procured the insertion of a clause in tbc Chil Code, 
authorizing the adoption of cliildrcn as heirs, who should be considered' 
to stand iu as near- a relation to tire adopter as to tbc natm-al parent. 
At this time, and long afterwards, be contemplated adopting a son of 
one of bis brothers. 

The cstahlishment of the Consulate for life, occasioned a corre- 
sponding change in the aspect of the Court ; wliich, accordingly, was 
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ROTV put upon u more regal footing The demeanour of the Officers 
of die Palace, the Ministers of the Hepubhc, and Poreign Amhas 
sadors, was regulated hy the same etiquette as would have heen 
observed towards a sovereign prince mdecd, not a few of those who 
had served the Burbons, under the old rigtme, obtained appointments 
m the Palace, in order that their memory might assist in bnnging 
back the decorum of ^ifonarchy At first, some little awkwardness was 
observable among the Eepubhcans, but this soon wore off, and the 
Court of Napoleon began to vie with those of the most hnUiant 
periods of French history, m everything but the hcenbousness of 
manners, and the light tone of conversation, which had prevailed 
before the Eevolution The dresses of the Court were altered sabres 
and mihtary hoots began generally to give place to swords and silk 
stockings Hair powder, bags, and ruffles, resumed their sway 
The ladies, however, being governed m matters of fashion hy the 
amiable and virtuous Josephme, preserved the graceful and simple 
costume of the time, in preference to returning to the formal head 
dresses and hoop petticoats of the reign of Louis XVI 
Still fiirther to heighten the external splendour of his Court, to 
attach to himself a large class of atizens, and to prepare the public 
mind for a restoratioa of Aristocracy on the ancient model, Napoleon, 
early m the month of May, had proposed to the Council of State the 
Institution of the Legion of Honour The first idea of this Order had 
heen suggested to him, by observing the great attention which the 
hnlhant decorations of the hlarquis Lucchesini, the Prussian Am 
hassadoT, procured &om the French soldiers, and the populace of 
Pans The existmg system of rewards, too, for mentonous actions, 
was not well regulated Some of the honorary distmctions, which the 
Government was authorized to confer, were accompamed by additional 
pay, while others were Without remuneration — a system, the details 
of which necessarily occasioned great confusion, and the tnflmg 
advantages of which were limited to the military Bonaparte wished 
to extend his order to distmguished citizens If the Legion of 
Honomr were not to he the recompense of civil as well as of mihtary 
services,” he said, “ it would cease to be the Legion of Honour The 
Cross of the Order should be the reversion of every one who may be 
an honour to his country, stand at the head of his profession, or con 
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tribute to the uatioual pro'^jK'n'ty and irlory. Tt mu'l be equally llic 
decoration of soldiers as of ofiicers. If ever it cere-e to be tbe recotn- 
pense of the lowest class of tbe military, or if ever the civil order be 
deprived of it, it will be tbe Legion of Honour jio longer.” 
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han t had been to any prerions proposal from the same sonreo 

Bornf’^ha r T . f ’“"“"■y tin 

m such discuslt Xm 

y epued. Ihey are always tallang to us of tbe 
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Romans, ■who had socnl distinctions of the most marhed chaiacter — 
patncians, hmghts, citizens, and slaves, with different costumes and 
manners for each class Their recompenses, moreoyer, embraced all 
sorts of honorary rewards — mural crowns, avic cro’wns, ovations, 
tnnmphs, titles, all consecrated hy the ntes of their rehgion They 
call all that ‘ child’s rattles * — Be it so it is with snch things that 
men are led The French character has not been changed by ten 
years of revolution Tho people are stall what their ancestors, the 
Gauls, were, vain and hght but they arc susceptible of one senti 
roent — honour, which it is right to cherish, by allowing distinctions 
Observe how the people bow before the decorations of foreigners 
The latter have been surprised themsclies at the effect, and take care 
never to appear without them We shall find no defenders of the 
Eepuhhe by reasoning the soldier must be bribed with glory, dis 
tmehon, rewards The people require some mstilutions If this is 
not approved, let some other be proposed I do not pretend that it 
alono "Will save the State, but it will do its part ” 

Tho question was earned m the Council by a mrionty of four only, 
out of twenty four members, and, being shortly afterwards mtroduced 
to the Legislative bodies, was passed into a law, hy i majority of 
seventy four, out of three hundred and seventy Ecederer, who 
proposed its adoption in the Senate, charactenzed the Institution as 
one which would serve to con«ohdate the Revolution “ It confers,” 
said he, “ on military as well as civil semces, tho reward of patriotism, 
which they have so well mented It blends them in the same glory, 
even as the Nation blends them in its gratitude By a common dis 
tmction, it umtes men already united by honourable recollections , it 
opens a friendly intercourse between those who are already disposed 
to esteem one another It places under the shelter of their responsi 
hility and their oaths, the laws m favour of Equality, Liberty, and 
Property It effaces aristocratic distinctions, which placed hereditary 
glory before that which was acquired, and the descendants of great 
men before the great men themselves It is a moral distinction which 
adds force and activity to that lever of honour which so powerfully 
impels the French nation Finally, it is the creation of a new 

species of com, of a very different value to that vhich issues from tho 
puhhc mint , a com winch is drawn from the mme of the nation, and 
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must be regarded as the sole equivalent for actions supeiior to all 
other recompense.” 

■ The Order was formally instituted on the 15th of May, 1802, when 
a great number of Crosses, each of wliich entitled the owner to a 
pension from the State, ,and to a certain degree of individual prece- 
dence, were publicly distributed among the veterans of the Army, 



and the most distinguished citizens of all professions. One was 
sent to Moreau, who, having never regarded Napoleon with much 
affection, especially after the expression of his sentiments concerning 
the concealment of Pichegru’s treason, was disposed to sneer at 
the Institution. “ Does not the Pirst Consul laiow,” he exclaimed, 
when the decoration was presented to him, “ that I have belonged to 
the ranks of honour for these twelve years?” And a few days after- 
wards, dining in company with some officers, he proposed that they 
should vote a saucepan of honoxir to their cook, for his merit in 
dressing the dishes at table. To say the least, these exhibitions of 
jealous ill-humour betokened little dignity of mind in the hero of 
Hohenlinden. 

It was during the summer of 1802, that Toussaint POuverture, the 
celebrated negro chief of St. Domingo, was captured and brought 
to France. This person, originally a slave, had, soon after the 
breaking out of the French Pevolution, joined those of his own race 
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m cndeavounng to obtain for tbcmselres a participation in the 
Eights of 51an ’ and Social Equality, of which so much was daily 
•said in the Colonies, as wcE as the Mother Country The white 
planters, when they asserted the principles of the new age seem to 
hare been entirely unmmdfol of the effect their precepts and example 
might haae upon the blacks, to whom they certainly never thought 
of granting the liberty claimed for themseh es They even resisted 
the efforts of the free natives of colour to procure the pnvileges of 
citizenship, from which they had been hitherto excluded, and, 
eventually, a fierce war ensued between the white and mulatto popu* 
lation in the midst of which occurred a general rising of the slaaes, 
who loudly claimed independence for themselves, and gave a new 
complexion to the whole outbreak After a variety of fortune, 
Toussamt, who had acquired the surname of L’Ouverture, from his 
danng courage, which made an opentng every way in the ranks of 
his enemies, became a partisan of the French Republic, the Govern 
ment of which had recognised the freedom of the negroes, and he 
was then appomted Commander m chief of the black forces m the 
island Toussamt, however, "was ambitious , and hasing heard of the 
deeds of Napoleon, desired to emulate that First of the "Whites,” 
and become Dictator of an independent Republic — an assumption of 
power which Napoleon was not prepared to admit It was a long 
time, however, before an open rupture took place The negro chief, 
the First of the Blacks, the Bonaparte of St Domingo,” had fre- 
quently Written to Napoleon, in terms of submissive admiration , but 
having neglected an injunction to inscribe on the colonial banners 
the address of the First Consul — “ Brave Blacks, remember that the 
French alone acknowledge your liberty, and the equahty of your 
rights,” and havmg not only assumed authority over the colony 
for life but mvested himself with power to name his successor, he 
received no answer , till, at last, dreadmg that measures would be 
taken agamst himself, he called upon frie population to prepare for a 
resistance to Fiance, m case of invasion Napoleon, exasperated at 
this conduct, immediately despatched an expedition agamst the 
island, under the command of his brother m law, Le Clerc, which, 
landing in the beginning of 1802, speedily reduced the blacks to 
submission Toussamt, however, was permitted to retire to an estate. 
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which he had obtained during the war ; but it was soon found, that 
so long as he was suffered to remain on the island, no authority but 
his would be uniforndy or permanently obeyed. The negro chief 
was, therefore, entrapped into a breach of the conditions on which 
his pardon had been granted, surrounded and made prisoner, and 
immediately shipped for Trance. 

I The treachery and rigom' exercised against Toussaint failed of 

I its object. Instead of dispiriting the negroes, it added hatred, and 
a desire for Yengeance, to their previously existing thirst for ffee- 
dom. Trench domination has never been re-established in the island, 
Toussaint foresaw this. On his voyage to France, he said to the 
commander of the vessel in which he was a prisoner, In over- 
throwing me, you have cast down only the trunk of the tree of negro 
liberty in St. Domingo. It will rise again from its roots, because 
they are many, and have struck deep.” Soon after the arrest of 

i Toussaint, Le Clerc was carried off by yellow fever ; and Kocham- 
beau, who succeeded to the command of the Trench, after being 



POSITION OF NAPOLEON 

reduced to the utmost extremity of banger, ^is compelled to ihandon 
the colony, and surrender himself to a British squadron The 
independence of Hayti was formally acknowledged on the 1st of 
January, 1804 

Toussamt, on arriving at Pans, was first committed to the prison of 
the Temple, whence he was subsequently transferred to the castle of 
Joux, near Besan 9 on, in Normandy, where close confinement, change 
of chmate, and the destruction of all his hopes, soon produced an 
attack of apoplexy, under which he died, on the 27th of Apiil, 1803 
The treatment of Toussamt and the negroes is one of the subjects 
on which Napoleon, at St Helena, thought it necessary to plead his 
owm cause with posterity The fate of Toussamt bears a marked 
resemblance to that of Bonaparte, in all but the extent of their 
respective powers It is singular, that while attemptmg to justify 
the deportation of tho negro chieftam, it should n^aer have occurred 
to him that he avas furnishing an apology for those who had pro- 
nounced sentence of exile upon himself 

Napoleon, although he ardently desired tho contmuance of peace, 
in order to establish his own authority and the prosperity of France, 
seems from the first to haac regarded the Treaty of Amiens as an 
inaoluntary act on the part of the English hlmi«try, in deference to 
puhhc opinion, and therefore not likely to be of long duration " The 
European Kings,’ he said, “ regard their dommions as an inheritance , 
and this notion is strengthened by old habits The Consulate of France 
IS like nothing that surrounds it I feel, therefore, that before we can 
hope for more sohdity and good faith m pacific treaties, the form of 
the surroundmg governments must approximate nearer to ours, or our 
political mstitutions must be more in harmony with theirs Between 
old Slonarchies and a new Republic, there will always be a spirit of 
enmity Indeed, hated as we arc by our neighbours, obhged to keep 
down various descriptions of malcontents in our own nation, we ha\e 
need of bnlliant achiea ements, and consequently of war It is the 
nusfortune of our situation, that such a goaemment as that of France 
requires to daz 2 le and astonish, m order to maintam itself It must 
be the first of all, or he overpowered ** It was this conviction — that 
his power depended wholly upon his mihtary genius and his sword — 
that prompted the First Consul to seize every opportunity of extendmg 
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ids personal influence, and tliat of the Eepublic, upon the Continent, 
as a means of weakening his enemies and strengthening himself. 

The Sovereign Powers had shewn their utter disregard for the 
rights and inclinations of the people, first, in the partition of Poland, 
and more recently in settling the indemnities rendered necessary hy 
the surrender to Prance, in the treaty of Luneville, of a large extent 
of territory on the left hank of the Eliine, At tliis period, Sh Walter 
Scott says, “ toivns, districts, and provinces were dealt like cards at 
a gaming table ; and Europe once more saw with scandal the govern- 
ment of freemen transferred from hand to hand, without regard to 
then wishes, aptitudes, and habits, any more than those of cattle; 
thus breaking every tie of afiection between the governor and the 
governed, and loosening all attachments which bind subjects to then 
rulers, excepting those springing from force on one side and necessity 
on the other.” It was natural that Napoleon should consider the 
foreign conquests of Prance as much at his disposal, as were the 
powerless German cities at the disposal of the Princes of the Empire. 
Accordingly, by a formal decree of the Government, he forthwith 
divided Piedmont into six departments, the Po, the Done, the Sessia, 
the Stura, the Tanaro, and Marengo, and annexed the whole territory 
to Prance. Next, taking advantage of the dissensions and civil war 
which had arisen among the Swiss Cantons concerning the form of 
their government, after being released by the treaty of Luneville 
from the thraldom imposed upon them by the Dhectory, dming 
Napoleon’s absence in Egypt, he, at the request of some of the leading 
men of the Cantons, which adhered to the interests of Prance, assumed 
the title of Grand Mediator of the Helvetian Eepublic, in which 
capacity he dictated to them a new federatlve_ constitution, not greatly 
difi’erent, it may be added, from the old, and fully as liberal. There 
was notlung to complain of in the result of this act: it was .merely 
the assumption of power that made it despotic; and the recognition 
of that power established the Pirst Consul as virtual sovereign of 
Snutzerland. 

, England was the only nation that ventured to remonstrate against 
I tins arbiti-ary interference of the Prench; but the reply of the First 
j C^ansul was far horn conciliatory. He demanded a performance of 
j the stipulation, by which England stood pledged to restore Malta to • 
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tte Kmghts of St John — a condition which he well knew the 
British Government ne% er intended to fulfil except upon compulsion 
Unabashed by this retort, however, hir Addmgton sent an envoy to 
the Diet of Schweitz, to enquire by what means efiectii e assistance 
could be afforded to the Cantons, to enable them to retain their 
independence but even this message was too coldly received to 
justify hostihties in behalf of a people who seemed so content imdcr 
usurpation The Siviss, with a few exceptions, looked upon the 
Mediation as a happy one, which put an end to intestme discords, 
left them m posession of their ancient laws and customs, and merely 
exacted in return that their temtorj should no longer afford shelter 
to traitors against France, or allow a passage to the armies of her 
enemies for piupo^es of invasion In the meantune, as if to fan the 
fires which were kindling around bun, Napoleon caused to be pub 
hshed certain treaties which he had concluded with Turkey, Spain, and 
Portugal, by which those powers had conceded to France all the 
commercial privileges that had been granted to the most favoured 
nations, while Spam had agreed that Parma, on the death of the 
reignmg Prmce, should be added to the Repubhc, and Portugal had 
surrendered all claim to her provmce of Guiana 
The press both m England and France was not slow to catch 
the tone of the several governments upon these proceedings In 
England, the ministerial papers were daily filled with the most 
unqualified abuse and ribaldry of the First Consul and his govern 
ment Every kind of public and private vice was attributed to him, 
and Josephine, her daughter Hortense, and the sisters of Bonaparte, 
were charged with the grossest licentiousness Napoleon in derision 
was called the Little Corsican, and his humble birth was sneered at 
as a set off against his achievements ** The French,” added the 
newspapers, “ have chosen a ruler from an island whence the Romans 
would not even take a slave” In order that these sjstematic 
calummes might not fail of their desired effect through bemg mis- 
understood, a weekly miscellany, in the French language, called 
JJAmhigu, was estabhshed, under the direction of one Peltier, a furious 
Boyahst, who made no scruple to blacken the character of his country- 
men, when he found that by such ^ course he was certain of acquiring 
popularity and fortune Napoleon suffered these annoyances to 
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injure Hs temper. He liad not learned. Hire the English themselves, 
to estimate newspaper malignity at its proper worth, by despising it. 
Accordingly M. Otto, the Erench Minister in London, was instructed 
to present an olEcial note of complaint on the subject to the British 
Government. The reply was necessarily an unsatisfactory one. The 
Premier could only state, that criminal writing was punishable by 
the Enghsh laws like other dehnquencies ; the liberty of the press, 
one of the most valuable privileges of the British Constitution, 
being utterly incapable of infringement, and one with which no 
Minister would have the hardihood to attempt to tamper. But 
though a foreigner,” said Mr. Addington, “ the Ehst Consul is 
-entitled to seek redress in the Courts of Law : in that case, however, 
he must be prepared to see reprinted, as portions of the process, 
all the libels which have given offence. The articles complained 
of have already sunk into oblivion. The wisest course seems to be, 
to treat such scurrility with contempt.” Peltier, nevertheless, was 
prosecuted by the Attorney -General, — whether at the instance of 
Napoleon, after the judicious counsel he had received to abstain 
from such a proceeding, or, as liinted by Sir \7alter Scott, for the 
mere purpose of affording greater publicity to that which was sought 
e suppressed, does not appear. The defence was conducted by 
' ames Macldntosh, whose speech on the occasion, which is said 
to have been one of the most brilhant ever made at the bar or in 
e toium, was so ffamed as to give additional poignancy to all the 
ms>dts aimed at the First CobsuI, to impugn all his 
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The Tirst Consul, however, had a more serious ground of com 
plaint Georges Cadoudal, and others, who had been concerned m 
the various attempts upon Napoleon’s life, were openly patronized m 
England, by noblemen who uniformly supported the Government 

The island of Jersey was a rendezvous for organized rebels, who 
thence issued their manifestoes to disturb the West of France, and 
incite the inhabitants to insurrection The Princes of the House of 
Bourbon, who had pohtical mtngues to conduct, found no locahty so 
convenient, no place m which their proceedmgs would be so effec 
lively screened and furthered, as London M Otto once more made 
a representation on the subject to the Enghsh Ministry, and desired 
that the conspirators might be ordered to quit the British territories , 
and, lest the freedom of the Constitution should be agam pleaded, as 
an obstacle, the alien act was referred to as affording ample power 
for the dismissal of foreigners of dangerous character or conduct 

The reply to this was cool and studied *‘His Majesty,” it was said, 
“neither encourages traitors in any scheme against the French 
Go\ emment, nor does he believe that any such exist , and while the 
unfortunate Pnnees and exiles alluded to, live in conformity to the 
laws of Great Biitain and without affording to nations with whom 
she 18 at peace my vahd or sufficient cause of complaint, his Majesty 
will feel It inconsistent with his dignity. Ins honour, and the common 
laws of hospitahty, to depn>e them of that protection which mdi 
viduals resident within the British dominions can only forfeit by 
misconduct ’ 

No one could mistake the purport of such an answer The First 
Consul might digest its haughty tone as he best could The over 
fioivings of his chagrin found vent m the ]\Ioniteur , in which it was 
broadly asserted, that the English Ministry, tluough the journals m 
their pay, sought to arouse the Contmental powers against France, 
and to renew the cml wars in lia Vendee ** The Times! said one 
of the official paragraphs of the Consulm organ, “ is filled with 
invectives against France All that can be imagined of low, base, 
and mean, that scurrilous paper attributes to the French Government 
VTiat IS its object ^ Who pays for it all ^ The isle of Jersey is 

filled with felons, condemned to death for crimes committed since 
the peace — for violation, murder, arson* The Treaty of Amiens 
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CHAPTER XV. 


OKG before the determining 



BUPTUBE OP THE PEACE OP AMIENB — WAR WITH EKOLAND — INVASION 
THREATENED — CONSPIRACY OP OEOROE8 CADOUDAL, riCHEGRU, AND 
MOREAU — SEIZURE AND filCECUTlON OP THE DUNE D^BNGUIEN. 

1803—1804. 


occasion arose, 


it is evident that a renewal of the nar 
had been determined on by both England 
and Prance. Instead of smoothing such 
difficulties as lay in the way of a good 
understandii^^ each nation eagerly seized 
\ every pretext to provoke hostilities, without 
being actually the first to break the peace. 
The British Ministry slowly, article by 
article, performed the stipulations to which the Government was 
hound. The French colonies were eventually given up ; and, after 
considerable intervals, the Cape of Good Hope and the other Batavian 
settlements, together with Alexandria, were evacuated; hut Malta 
was still retained by English forces, notwithstanding the urgent 
remonstrances of the First Consul, the Knights of St. John, and of 
those powers which desired that the peace should not he inter- 
rupted. 
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pliall consider it an advantajte if tlicy nil! <lo tx tore v.t arr iner* 
yated liy ease and lont; inaction. At tin- .aim- tiim-, if v.e are forced 
into a-evar, wc mnsi diangc tlie ptditic.il m pt et of the Continent, and 
strike a great Idmv,^ terrihlc and nncxpeiti d.” The rr.-mdi (dm rn- 
inent, noUvithstanding. still profe‘;wed to enteitain a sincere' dc dre for 
tlie iircscrvatiou of peace and amity, and to urge the fnUihnent of 
mlreaty of Amiens, hy the delivery of Malta; nhieh. after evorv 
diplomatic sliift had been exhavistod, seemed on the ]>oiul of bein'- 
ceded when the publication of two reports in the Momtmt orcatc-d a 
Ircsb obstacle, and raised the ire of the lbiti>-b Ministry to an absolute 
cimont. Ihc fn-sL of these was a paper, drawn np by Gencr.d Sebns- 
• j 11 10 lad recentlj been sent into Turkey and apparently 

or the purpose of exciting those powers against Engl'aml. and cxnlt- 
g the power and gi-catucss of Knpoleoii. Tlic other contained an 
a oia e account of the forces and iiatnval advantages of the rvcpnblic ; 

b ndcTf 

handed, was unable to contend ^adlb Prance.’* 

demoLwf demanded an explanation of these 

equal rigbtT'’ First Consul bad an 

g o complain of the pubbe patronage bestowed upon the 
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SPEECH OF OEOnCE III. 

Narrative” of Sir Bobert "Wilson, then just published in England, 
and dedicated, by permission, to the Duke of York, containing much 
misrepresentation, and the most Intter invectives against Bonaparte, 
concerning the massacre of Jaffa, and the poisoning of the soldiers 
infected with the plague. Subjects for attack and recrimination were 
not wanting on either side. The French ‘demanded the immediate 
evacuation of Malta : the Enghsh refused to comply, imlil the 
neutrality of that island should be guaranteed by some more respon- 
sible authority than a handful of Neapolitan soldiers. Russia and 
Austria were proposed, and rejected. The Citadel of the Mediter- 
ranean was considered worth the chances of another contest. 

In the midst of the discussion, namely, on the 8th of March, 1803, 
a speech from the throne announced to the British Parliament, that 
in the unsettled state of affwrs, the King required additional aid to 
enable him to defend his dominions, in case of an encroachment on 
the part of France : assigning as a reason, that the First Consul was 
maUng great naval and military preparations, which it w'as necessary 
to meet by corresponding augmentations on the part of his Majesty. 
“This,” says Sir Walter Scott, “by placing the measures of Ministers 
upon simulated groimds, injured their cause. No such preparations, 
as were spoken of, had been complained of during tho intercourse 
between the Ministers of France and England — in truth, none such 
existed. Napoleon had just been reading a despatch contaunmg this 
speech, when, on tho I3th of March, he had to ^ve audience to the 
foreign ambassadors at the Toileriea. On entering the drawing-room, 
he observed Lord Whitworth near the door, and, stopping short, 
addressed him with considerable warmth: “What does your Cabinet 
mean?” he asked: is the motive for raising these rumours of 

armaments in our harbours? Can peace be already considered as a 
burden to be shaken off? Is Europe to he again deluged with 
blood?” Then addressing Count Marcoff and the Chevalier Azara, 
he continued, ** The English wish fcff war ; hut if they draw the 
sword first, I will he the last to return it to the scabbard. They do 
not respect treaties, which we must henceforth cover with black 
crape.” He then again turned to Lord "UTiitworth and said, — To 
what end is this pretended alarm? Against whom do you take these 
measures of precaution ? I have not a single ship of the line in any 
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port of France. But if you nnn, I ai-m too : if you figlit, I abo 
fight. You may possibly destroy France, but you cannot intimi- 
date her!”— “We desire neither the one nor the other,” answered 
Lord WhiUvorth; “but to live with her on terms of good intelligence.” 
— “Bcspcct treaties then,” said hTapolcon. “Y'oe to those by 'v\hom 
they are not respected 1 — they will be accountable for the consc- 
guences to all Europe.” It is said that the 1‘irst Consul appeared 
so violent during this scene, that the English Ambassador expected 
every moment to be struck ; and, it is added, that in that ease he 
was prepared to have nrn his sword through the aggressor’s body. 
Such was the statement gi'avely made to the British House of Com- 
mons, some of tire members of which aficcted to believe it. 

From this jieriod, the communications between the French and 
English Governments were formal and constrained, and limited ex- 
clusively to the question concerning the evacuation of ^lalta. 
England lowered her claim of retaining the island in perpetuity, to 
that of holding it for ten years ; but Bonaparte would now listen to 
no modification of the Treaty of Amiens ; and on the night of the 1 2th 
of May, Lord YTiitworth quitted Paris — passports, withoirt being 
solicited, being granted at tlic same time to the French envoys in 
London. Between this and the 18th, the day on wliich George HI. 
declared war, the First Consul made a last attempt at ncgociation, 
proposing that both Governments should accept the mediation of 
Russia or Prussia, and abide by their ai-biti-ation on all matters in 
difference : but, like all other pacific ovcrtui-cs, tliis was rejected. 

Previously to the announcement in the London Gazette of the 
renewal of hostihties, orders had been issued for seizing aU the French 
shipping in British ports : a measiu-e by which two hundi’ed vessels, 
containing property to the amount of three millions sterling, were 
0 tabled by the English Government. This, tliough not perhaps a 
eparture fiom the usual custom of England on such occasions, was 
0 ed for by ISfapoleon, and exasperated him beyond measure, 
ta latmn for what he considered so base and wanton an outi'age 
f merchants, the moment he received information 

subieot.^ as prisoners of war aU British 

unexpected whatever age or condition. So utterly 

een t e declaration of England, that upwards of ten 


MILITABY PBEPAKATIONS. 


thousand of her people, chiefly of the higher classes of society, found 
themselves in a few days captives in a hostile country. Bonaparte 
has heen greatly condemned for this unprecedented mode of reprisal : 
hut it seems like the petulant outcry of those against whom their 
own weapons have been turned, to exclaim against the arrest of 
travellers, without, at the same time condemning the plunder of 
harmless traders, hy which it was occasioned. Though made a 
standing reproach to Bonaparte, he never expressed the least regret 
for having acted as he cUd; but argued that he should have been 
justified in using greater rigour, in return for the degradation inflicted 
upon Trench prisoners of war, whom the English Ministry sent on 
hoard the hulks tike convicts. Some exceptions, it may he added, 
were occasionally made in behalf of literary and scientific men, whom 
Bonaparte was in the habit of considering as citizens, not of one, hut 
of eveiy nation. The rest were condemned to linger out a long 
captivity, deprived even of the chance of being exchanged for French 
prisoners of war, a compromise which, though offered by Napoleon, 
the English Government disdained to accede to. 

Though the First Consul certainly did not expect the continuance 
of peace, he w'as by no means prepared for the recommencement of hos- 
tilities. Many discharges, and almost unlimited leave of absence, bad 
been granted to the infantry and cavalry, insomuch that most of the* 
regiments, when called together at the first sound of war, were little 
better than skeletons. The artillery and field-equipages were broken 
up for recasting on a new plan. Nothing was in readiness when the 
ummsot fiir juitiou arrived. Thn diffinultifia Napolaou. had to rymteud 
with in meeting the emergency were immense ; hut his activity and 
resources seemed to increase under pressure; and he shewed no signs 
of dismay or embarrassment. His firet step was to lay before the 
Legislative bodies, the various communications which had taken place 
previously to the rupture, which satisfying all persons that he had 
done everything on Hs part to preserve the peace, 'elicited the ap- 
proval of the whole nation. The address of the Senate, in reply to his 
message, was accompamed with the present of a first-rate slup of war, 
pidd for from the iesources set apart for the salaries of the members. 
The large towns cheerfully voted sums necessary for building line-of- 
battle ships, to be named after the places contributing the means to 
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equip tliciii. ‘‘Addresses poured iu/’ says Do BouiTiennc, “from 
tlie four udnds of heaven. Nol a prefect, suh-prefcct, mayor, or 
corporation, failed to send in a pledge of snpjiorl.” 

The troops v’hich had been stationed on the Lover Lhine, under 
the command of General ISIortier, verc now ordered to advance upon 
Hanover, where a considerable force, under the Diihe of Cambridge 
and General Walmslodcn, was speedily collected to meet them but at 
the approach of their opponents they had the prudence to withdraw, 
without hazarding an engagement. The Duke of Cambridge, indeed, 
“ in compassion to the Hanoverians,’* at once quitted the patrimonial 
dominions of his father, and set .sail for England, leaving his colleague 
to settle the business of the campaign ; the historv of which was verv* 
accui-ately conveyed by the telegraphic despatch of Morticr to the 
War-ofRce, at Paris: — “The French arc masters of the Flcctorcatc 
of Hanover, and the enemy remain prisoners of war.’’ Tlio Engli.di 



the trayellers^^^^^u against the detention of 

neutral teriit said, an unprovoked aggression upon a 

"y • ut, as the Electorate and its resources had always 


SURVEY OF THB COAST 


been made a-vailable to tbe British Sovereigns of the House of Bruns- 
wick during former wars, this outrage, as it was called, provoked very 
little sympathy In answer to the remonstrance of the Emperor of 
Austna, as head of the Germanic Confederation, on the subject, Napo- 
leon rephed, that “ he had no nush to make the conquest of Hanover, 
but merely to hold it until theKmg of England should see the necessity 
of evacuating Malta, accordmg to the terms of the Treaty of Amiens ” 
The Prmce Royal of Denmark was the only person who exhibited any 
symptom of active resentment He marched an army of thirty thousand 
men into Holstein, hut, finding himself unsupported, he was soon 
glad to change his offensive attitude, offer explanations, and recall 
his troops In the meantime the Trench cavalry were sent into Hanover, 
and remounted on Anglo German horses, and the large mihtory stores 
found in the Electorate were transported to France 

Napoleon next prepared, with an appearance of earnestness which he 
had at no previous tune exhibited, for a descent on the coast of England , 
and in order to inform himself accurately of the practicabihty of the 
attempt, he left Pans on the 24th of June, m company with Josephine, 
to inspect, m person, the coasts and harbours of the channel Passing 
through Compeigne, they visited the School of Arts and Manufactuies, 
of which Father Bertou, formerly principal of the Military School of 
Bnenne, was superior , and several judicious changes were suggested 
in the management of the classes At Amiens, the First Consul attended 
the exhibition of the manufactured productions of the department, 
with which he expressed himself highly pleased In former times it 
had been the usage, when a Ring of France passed through the ancient 
capital of Picardy, to make a present of some beautiful swans ns a 
mark of homage This was not now forgotten The swans of Amiens 
were offered to Napoleon, and sent to display their silver plumage in 
the basin of the Tuilenes He next proceeded by Montreuil, Staples, 
Boulogne, Ambleteusc, Vimereux, and Calais, to Dunkirk , at each of 
which he strictly questioned the most skilful engmeers and pilots, and 
carefully noted their rephes From Dunkirk, he went on through the 
prmcipal towns and seaports to Brussels and Antwerp, — everywhere 
visitmg the workshops and manufactories, and expressing his regret 
at being so soon obliged to withdraw his attention from the sources 
of national prosperity to other objects, everywhere ginng directions 
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a, okcumstancos soomod to require ; commanctos repair.,, notv wfe, 
and improvements, rvitli a degree of sWl and J. 

mand of details, rvinclr astonisl.ed the most evpenenccd engrnecr^ 
nho had ah the extra advantage which a perfect hnorvledge of e 
locahtios could confer. The whole extent of coast I’-'cscnled t 

aspect of a vast arsenal. The troops seemed formed on he model o 
the Eoman legions-, the tools of artisans replacing tn the hands of the 
soldiers the implements of war. The harbour of Boulogtto was exca- 
vated in an almost incredibly short space of lime, so as to ho capable 
of containing upwiuds of two thousand vessels; and haltcncs were 
nioTmtcd tipon every cape and headland, ns if the whole hnc o con. 

had been that of a hcleagucrcd city. 

Dm-ing tins journey, Napoleon and his consort were cvcnnyJierc 
welcomed with tlic most enthusiastic acclamations. Tlic anthontics o 
the different to^sms went out to meet and harangue theny; triumphal 
arches and military dcmccs spanned the roads; and illuminations ant 
bonfires testified the zeal tind admiration of the populace at mg i • 
The gentry and cithcons formed guanls of honour, attending t ie 
General dming Ws stay, and escorting him on his road, 'll' cll imgld 
Duroc write to a friend in P.iris: — How the people love the Pir&t 
Consul! ■\nien shall wc pay a Hsit to London, with the brave fellows 
aroimd us?” It is worthy of remark, that this period was chosen to 
forego the usual formalities, incident to signing consular decrees. 
These were now dated from tlic palaces and places from wliich flicy 
happened to be issued, and ran in the name of the Government, instead 
of the Consuls ; a change calculated to teach the x>coplc to look for 
the Government to Napoleon alone. 

I The exertions of the Tirst Consul, durmg tlie whole of the summer 
and autumn of 1803 , and indeed so long as he continned to entertain 
serious thoughts of the iuvasion of England, were incessant. One day 
the journals announced his arrival at St. Cloud. Two or tlwee days 
later, it was stated that he had inspected tlie works at Ambleteuse, 
Eochefort, Dieppe, or Graveliues; superintended reviews, or directed 
new operations ; and almost immediately after, a grand parade in the 
Place du Carrousel, followed by a public audience, shewed that he 
was agam in the capital. He usually travelled in the night, talang 
what repose he could in his carriage, and devoting the day to labour. 
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His Aide-de-camp, Kapp, speaUng of the duties reqaxired from those 
in attendance on Napoleon at this time, said, “ One would absolutely 
require to be made of iron to support it The First Consul lives on 
his horse and in his carriage. He has no sooner alighted from the 
latter, than away he goes on horseback for ten or twehc hours 
together. Ho talks with the men, and sees and examines everything 
himself.” The coolness of his head seemed to keep pace with the 
hurry of his movements, and the distinctness of his perception with 
the complication of affairs and interests he had to attend to. Every 
toxvn and xillage of Franco seemed embued with a portion of the 
energy and activity of their Chief. In places where it would have 
been useless to build ships of the line or large vessels, gun-boats and 
shallops were constructed on the banks of navigable rivers or canals, 
and when finished floated to the sea, round the shores of which they 
crept towards the appointed rendezvous, under the protection of the 
cannon on land. 

The troops, meanwhile, quitted their garrisons, and formed camp? 
upon the coast, extending from TJtrccht to the mouth of the Somme. 
The divisions of Slarmout, Ney, Lannes, Victor, Soult, Davoust, and 
Junot, covered. the plrins from the Scheldt to the mouths of the Oise 
and the Aisne. Piers were constructed, bridges built, sluices opened, 
basins excavated, ports formed, magazines collected, cannon founded, 
and sails and cordage made, with a celerity which appeared like the^ 
effect of enchantment. It is not to be wondered at that surrounding 
nations stood aghast at the ambition of Napoleon, when it was sus. 
tained by such a genius, such indefatigable industry, and the power, 
as it seemed, to accomplish whatever its possessor projected. 

The spirit and enterprise of England, like that of her enemy, 
seemed to rise as danger thickened around her. At no previous 
period of her history had she displayed capacity to make such a 
formidable naval and military array. Upwards of five hundred ships 
of war, of various descriptions and sizes, covered the ocean. Every 
French port in the Chaimel was blockaded by divisions of the British 
fleet, which waited impatiently for the moment when the flotillas, 
intended for the invasion, should attempt to quit their harbours. The 
English cruisers, indeed, not content with the mastery of the high seas, 
frequently stood in and cannonaded the fortresses of the enemy, or 
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and pci'scvcraucc. There was not a fisliiiig-hoat hut sconed to liavc 
had new life pnt into it, and to he prepared for the conflict. On land 
the determination and zeal of the English people were not less than 
those manifested on their peculiar element. To nearly a hundred 
thousand troops of the line, were added ‘upwards of eighty thousand 
militia, well trained and disciplined, and a volunteer force, computed 
at three hundred and fifty thousand men, well officered, cflicicntl} 
equipped, and hearty in the common cause. Ecacons were erected an 
conspicuous places, correspoirding with each other, all around and 
through the island; and the high spirit and alacrity of the citizcn- 
soldicrs were attested, on many occasions of false alai'm, hy the 
eagerness with which they raxshed to the points of supposed danger. 
Martial and patriotic songs resounded from eveiy hall and cottage ; 
and on every church-door in the Idngdom was posted a spuit-stiia"ing 
call upon high and low, rich and poor, to luiite in defence of thcii 
countiy. “ On a sudden,” says Sir Ti^alter Scott, “ the land seemed 
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converted into an immense camp^ tlie rvliole nation into soldiers, and 
the good old King himself into a General-in-chief.” 

In the midst of these active operations on either side, the Royalists, 
who since the failure of the Infernal Machine plot, had scarcely 
ventured to shew themselve as a party, set on foot a series of intrigues 
for the overthrow of the government of Napoleon — principally, it is 
said, at the instigation of England, pichegru, having escaped from 
Cayenne, whither he had been exiled for his former treasons, had 
been for some time liviilg in Iiondon, in close correspondence with 
the Bourhon Princes and their agents. The English ilinistry sug- 
gested the practicability of raising an insurrection once more in 
La Vend4e, and of bringing over Moreau, who was known to be 
inimicaUy disposed towards the Krst Consul, on account of his inroads 
upon the Republican Constitution, and bis superior elevation as a 
soldier and a man. The influence of the victor of Hohenlinden would, 
it was conceived, detach many of the soldiers from their present Chief; 
and at least create such general consternation, as would lead to the 
speedy abandonment of the projected descent upon Britain. It is not 
at all probable that the Government of England sanctioned, or were 
privy to any more sinister designs in the agents it thought fit to 
employ, than those of creating what may, in cases of disputed thrones, 
be called legitimate rebellion. Tho rising in the "West of France was^ 
to he favoured by a descent of the Royalists, imder the Dxike de Berri, . 
on the coast of Picardy. The Duke d’Enghien, grandson of the great 
Prince of Cond4, fixed his residence at the castle of Ettenheim, in the 
territories of the Margrave Of Baden, for the purpose of being ready 
on the frontier, to put himself at the head of the insurgents, either in 
the East of France, or at Paris, as occasion should req^uiro. Pichegru, 
however, was more unscrupulous than his employers ; and he, Georges 
Cadoudal, and other Chouans, whom they associated with them in 
the enterprise, concerted measures to assassinate the First Consul, 
whom they deemed an insuperable obstacle to the restoration of the 
Bourbons. 

Between tbe months of August, 1803, and January, 1804, an 
English captrnn, named Wright, found opportunity to land about 
thirty of the conspirators, by night, at the foot of the cliff of Beville, 
near Dieppe, which they ascended by means of the emvggler^s rope. 
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and concealing tlieni'-elvi > dttiing tlu* d.iy-tini*-, and travelling by 
niglitj under )>rclenr(‘ of Ining iniut'gbr . tiny rireb-d Tari', 
■\vliicli tliev entered ‘-inglv, bv difb rent :>.v< tun , and rotitrivid, 
unobserved, to reach the place' of rMiic»':d!n''nt v. hi' h bad b«'> n pre- 
viously procured for them, I’lchegru »pc.-dily found in'r.im to 
communicate "svitli Moreau, vvho i*. T'.itl to h'-ve di' ‘.pprov»d of ib.e 
rising and its object — he beitig rSill a ‘taumh Jb jn:b!ir. n. It b‘ 
certain, however, that I’ichegru c.djt d upot'. hitn jnore tir.m otite: and 
that, on at least one ocea-ion, (leorjo . v/,'* d. to hi' pro f-ivr, 

and bufiered to narrate in detail tiie :clu!ne f.r Xap >!• ou’!- a--:'.*- iti- 
ntion ; it ih etpially certain, abo, that no warnitig vole,-, m to the 
impending danger of the head of Ids governnii nt, v. a,, r.d'od !>v the 
second General of tlu* 3‘reneh JU-jiuhlie. Indl'iit'.ct rttnu'Cir;, of ap- 
proaching changes at lengtli began to cr/ a*o alarm. Int/'lligenee was 
received, at the same time, of ineetino.s In'ld atnoiig the p*'a-antry and 
others in La Sendee; and iii ‘oine intejcej'i'a d h ttcr-, addn --ed hy 
their Iriciids in Lond<)n to returned emigsants. it wa* cudidentlv 
predicted, that the career ot the Fiisl t’un'-ul wouhl loou he at an end. 
ihc police were now on the alert, and s(.>ver.d suspected persons were 
arrested; among whom was a btrrgeon of the name td" CLterel, who, 
on being promised a pardon, confessed all tliat Ire bnew of tlie plot, 
and gave such a clue as led to the .npprehensiou of the whole band. 
IMoreau was taken on the loth of February. ls()l ; ;uid large rew.-irds 
neie, at the same time, ofl'ered for Georgi-s and Fichegru. avho were 
laionn. to be iu Paris, but contrived for some time to elude tbeir 
puisucis. On the last day of February, liowever, Picbegrti was 
betrajmd, for the consideration of a lumdred tbous.and fr.ancs, by the 
man m whose liouse lie was secreted; and sLx gens-d'armes avere 
sent to seize him. lie was a large, powerful man ; and bis character 
or personal coinage and determination was such that, notwithstanding 
sparity of force, the police waited till be was ascertained to be 
as eep eforc they -nmuld vcntiu’c to encounter him : then, striking out 
s t mning at Ids bed-sido, and overturning the table on wldcli 
IS pistols, they sprung xipon him as be lay, and, after over- 
I'^^sistance he was able to ollbi- pinioned him and 

comndttld t^tlm Tcinple"''‘Tl immediately 

1 - The capUu'c of Georges, lio'weycr^ '\vas 
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THE DUKE d’sEGHIEN 

considered of greater importance than that of any, and he was still at 
large To prevent his escape, the crpital was surrounded by a cordon 
of troops, and the barriers were closed night and day being opened 
only for the market people, and such as could give a satisfactory 
account to the pohee, to pass and repass At length, after bemg 
driven from lurking place to lurking place, shunned by all his former 
associates, he was arrested in a cabriolet, -uhile attemptmg to gam 
egress from the city He had been ridmg about Pans in this and 
similar vehicles for two days, not darmg to enter a house for a 
moment’s rest or refreshment 

On, their exammation, two of Georges* servants stated that a tall, 
gentlemanly man, of thirty four or thirty five years of age, with light 
hour and bald forehead, had latterly been m the habit, at intervals 
of ten or twelve days, of visiting at their master’s lodgings, where he 
had been invanably received with the greatest respect — Georges 
himself attending him at the door, and he and Messrs de Pohgnao 
and Rmere, remaining unseated during the stranger’s stay This 
personage it was immediately conjectured must he one of the Bourbon 
princes, and as the description answered neither to the Count d’ Artois 
nor the Duke de Bern, suspiaon immediately fell upon the Duke 
d’Enghien, who was known to be at Ettenbeim, and to be a man of 
courage and enterprise, and who moreover was imphcated by other 
depositions in the purposed n&mg of the Boyahsts The stranger 
was eventually proved to be Pichegru, but the consequences of the 
disclosure fell upon the head of D’Enghien It was ascertained that 
the latter was sometimes absent, for several dajs, from his residence, 
and that he could just go to Pans and be back at his retreat between 
the periods stated for the visits of the mystenous friend of Cadoudal 
The thought no sooner suggested itself, flian the First Consul issued 
orders for the instant seizure of the Duke and his attendants and, on 
the evemng of the 15th of March, a party of French soldiers and 
gens d’armes crossed the frontier, surrounded the castle m wluch the 
Pnnee resided, and, arresting him and his household, conveyed them 
forthwith to the citadel of Stroshurg Here he was separated from 
all his attendants, except the Baron de St Jacques his secretary, he 
remained at Stroshurg till the 18th, when ho was called up at mid 
night, and informed that he must instantly prepare for a journey He 




TKiAL OF THU viu:;cr.. 


readied Paris on llie SOlh, and, after being detained for five hours 
at the barrier, was driven to the neighbouring castle of Vincennes, 
which had been long used as a state prison. A comniission had been 
ah-eady appointed to try him, consisting of seven officers of regiments 
of the garrison of I’aris, with General Ilulin, the Commandant, as 
President. These persons met late on the evening of the Prince’s 
arrival, in one of the large rooms of the inhabited part of the castle. 
Although the trial did not commence till past ten at night, a great 
number of persons ajipear to have been present to witness it, insomuch 
that Savary, to whom the command of the fortress of Vincennes had 


been that day entrusted, could scarcely get through the crowd when 
he reached the Court. 'Plie trial — as all similar trials by special 
commission, or without tho intci'vcntiou of a jury, must be — was a 
bitter mockery of justice. The Duke avowed his services in the army 
of Condd against France, and his receipt of a large pension from 
England ; but denied all knowledge of l^ichcgru and his conspiracy. 

I had applied to England,” he said, ‘'for an appointment in her 
armies, and been answered that she had none to give mo ; but that 
I was to remain upon tho Rhine, whore 1 should soon have a paid to 
act ; and for that I was waiting.” 

>1* ne^ fayud guilty upon tho several charges preferred against 
^ m borno arms against Ins countiy; of having been 

eing in the pay of England ; and of being a party to tlie 
^cen conspiracy against the government and life of the Fii'st Consid. 
•nn'fU piient was passed, he earnestly solicited a private interview 
apo eon. ]\Iy name, my rank, my principles, and the hoiTor 
my situation, ’ he said, "induce me to hope that he will not deny 
s r^uest. The entreaty, unliappily, was not conveyed to die 

™ M-o -- “'■'‘ucted 

from wTi' where he almost instantly fell into a deep sleeps 

anamdeTgoMsTenteuce.'’ “fterwaiis aroused to hear- 

tat as tliere should te dug in the colut-ylud; 

Was finally fixetl +1, I’emove the pavement, the castle-ditch 

ta W Aed t™?! Ataut si in fte corning 

where sLx gens through a postern beneath the walls, 

gnt-darn.os «ro already dra™ up to porform the 


DEATH OF D’eNGHIEV 

melancholy act Captain d’Antanconrt gave the ivord, the illns 
tnous victim fell, and the body, dressed as it was, and uncoffined, 
was thrown into its narrow resting place 


^ jl|| 



The death of the Duke d'Enghicn caused a great sensation among 
the Royalists m France, and throughout Europe It has generally 
heen hold up to execration, os an ict of unprovoked assassmation on 
the part of Napoleon Undoubtedly it was an unjust and indefensible 
proceeding, if viewed, as it should be, through a moral or legal 
medium Those who have regarded the question as merely involving 
a point of pohey, have attempted to defend it on the ground of 
expediency The affair, however, appears to he one on which argu 
ment is throivn away Though certainly not a wholly gratuitous 
crime, it wdl not admit of jnstification The seizure, m a neutral 
temtoiy, was contrary to law, the Duke was convicted, without 
sufficient evidence, and executed upon an irregular sentence The 
whole business, according to Napoleon’s own admission, had been 
pre arranged even the order for execution had heen drawn up before 
the arrival of the pnsoner, and only remained for signature, after a 
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form of heaving had been hasfily gone throngh. Tt is hut fair, 
however, that Bonaparte should he heard in reply to tlu; nccu'^ations 
heaped upon him. “ If I had not in my favour the laws of my 
country,” he said, when at fit. ITclena, “ I should still have had the 
right of the law of nature, of legitimate self-defeticc. ’’.rhe Duke and 
his party had constantly hut one ohjert in view, that of t.nking away 
my life. I was assailed on all sides with air-g»ins, infernal machines, 
plots, and amhnscadcs of every kind. Blows, threatening my ex- 
istence, were aimed at me day after day, from a di^t.ince of a hundred 
and fifty leagues, without a possihility of my obtaining redress from 
any tidbiinal. At last I gi'cw wcaiy, and took an opportunity of 
shaking terror in London. Iklm can blame mo, that I used the right 
of nature, and retnrned war for wav ? LIiosc who foment cinl dis- 
sensions, or excite political commotions, expose themselves to become 
victims. It would be a proof of imbccilitj’, or madness, to imagine 
or pretend, that a whole family should have the strange privilege to 
threaten my existence, without giving me the right of retaliation. 
They could not reasonably pretend to be above the law, to destroy 
others, yet claim the benefit of it for their omr preservation. The 
chances must be equal. A great nation had chosen me for its 
Governor *. almost all Europe had sanctioned the choice, hly blood 
Avas not ditch-water; and it was time to place it on a par vdth that of 
tie om-bons. . . The Duke d’Enghicn had been seen at Strasburg; 
It was believed that he had been in Paris; and it was knomi that 
le pm-posed to enter France by the cast, ivliilc the Duke dc Berri 
;^sembai-ked in the west, at the moment the plot of Georges and 
ichegm should be ripe for execution. ... If I bad acted right, I 
c ate ollowed the example of Cromwell, who, on the discovery 
o t e fn-st attempt made to assassinate him, the plot of which had 
tllT-f J'l-ance, caused it to be signified to the French King, 

occurred again, he, by way of reprisal, would order 
haye'iMlr murder him and a Stuart. Now, I ought to 

Avould c y t^at on the next attempt at assassination, I 

request for • ! Bonaparte added, fliat “ had the Prince’s 
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PUBLIC OPINION 

more of the opinions or disposition of the Prince, he should, in all 
prohahihty, have forgiven him , and that he should have derived great 
political advantages from so doing hut that he did not feel that he 
had committed a crime, ive have the most convincing testimony, in a 
solemn codicil to his last mil, irhich runs thus — “ I caused the Duhe 
d’Enghien to be arrested and tried, because that step was essentnl to 
the safety, interest, and honour of the French people, when the Count 
d’Artois, on his own confession, was maintaming sixty assassms at 
Pans Under similar circumstances, I would agam act m the same 
way ” 

Mr Pitt, who had returned to the head of the British Cabinet, on 
the renewal of hostilities, exclaimed, on heanng of D’Enghien’s 
execution, " Bonaparte has wrought himself more mischief by this 
act than we have been able to inflict on him since the first declaration 
of war ” The only Continental Pnnee that attempted to speah out 
upon the subject was Alexander of Russia, but his remonstrance 
was quiedy silenced by Talleyrand, with an allusion to the supposed 
conmvance of the Emperor at the murder of his own father, the 
unfortunate Paul The only distinguished Frenchman who openly 
expressed an opimon on the subject was Chateaubriand, who had just 
been appomted ambassador to the Valais, and had been honoured 
with his audience of leave on the very morning of the tragical event 
Immediately, on learning what had taken place, he indignantly sent 
in his resignation, with an intimation that he could not serve under a 
government sulhed with blood Many persons, it may be added, 
were thenceforward ahenated from the First Consul, who had been 
previously disposed to regard him with some degree of favour, for 
his exertions m removing the rigorous laws of the Revolutionists, and 
restoring order and prosperity to the country The Jacobms, on the 
contrary, appear to have become more reconciled to him, when he, 
like them, had become the slayer of a Fnnce a pledge that, at least, 
the odious Bourbons would not be recalled to tyranmse over and take 
vengeance on them The conspiracy of Georges and his companions 
had for its object the rc cstabhshment of monarchy in France, and 
that consummation, though not in the way desired, there is no doubt 
It greatly accelerated 

Napoleon, by the machinations against him, was made to appear the 
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j'l'ni.if oriNtoN, 

sole obstnrlo tn the arc-ompli^hmcnt of tlio <V ion'’ <‘>r tlio cnemi? ' of 
llic Jlcpnhlie. Jl was nnlur.tl for llio'^o v.-ho lie lu-ftU* ti hy hi** i:ovrm- 
incnt to place a liiolier value upon hi-: >ersit'(‘., in proportion to flip 
frequency ^villl Avliicli lus opponent*' 'int:l( <1 liiin out a- fhe iiuiiviflnal 
mark of tlicir malice, 'fhe deatli of I'J’I’.nrthi' n in.ule little imprc'-ion 
upon tlie nation. 11c liad fout'lit a't.iite't Vranre: If %v.'. . jn nerally 
believed that be was leagued with a*--.!’ -ins ; atul it bad nr.; yrt ('-a^ed 
to be a matter of regret, that Xrqioleon bad .ab-di-led the lioliday 
instituted by tbc Convontiou, to rnmmemor.ate tlu- <b atn of knnis X\*I. 
The want of similarity, in external form- , lu tween th'- Fn neb (invem- 
ment and those of surrounding nation*-, was - aid to b** tlie cbierr.au--c 
of tbc hostilities in which the varions state- of Europe bad b-t n <o long 
embroiled. It now began to be ptddiely said, '* If the throne mu*-! 
be restored, before wc r.an bopc for trampiillitv, jet us at b ast place on 
it liim wbom wc have found most worthy to be o\ir tjovercicu t^tnl 
Protector.’’ 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


£STADL1SHMENT QF THE EMPIRE— ‘TRIAL OP GBOROES AND THE CONSPIRA- 
TORS— PROTEST OP THE COUNT »E LILLE — IMPERIAL VISIT TO THE 
CAMP AT BOULOGNE— BRUSSELS— THE RHINE— RETURN TO PARIS. 1804. 


EVERAi. ambiguously Tvordcd ad- 
dresses, congratulating bim ou his 
escape from the daggers, Avhich ivere 
asserted to have been aimed at his 
life by the agents of England, and 
Mining him to perfect the good 
^Tvork which he had commenced, 
• were presented from various bodies 
in the State to the First Consul, 
immediately after the death of the Duke d’Enghien. One of these 
was from the Senate, which broadly hinted at what, by this time, must 
have been well-understood, by those in the habit of hearing his private 
sentiments, to have been the de^e of Napoleon. “ On viewing those 
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THE SENATE AND TRIBUNATE. 


attempts,” said tlie President of that body, from ■which Providence 
has saved the Hero necessary to its designs, \re are struck with one 
primary reflection, that, in the destruction of the First Consul, the 
annihilation of the independence of France has been contemplated. 
The English and the traitors know that yotu* fate involves that of the 
French people. Give us, then, institutions so combined, that they 
may survive you. It is not enough that you found a new era, unless 
you render it immortal ; for what is splendour without dmution. To 
you we are indebted for our rescue from the chaos of the pastj to you 
we are grateful for the blessings of the present : it must be yom's, 
also, to guarantee to us the future.” 

Neither to this, nor other similar addresses, was any answer at first 
returned : as none had expressly stated what all seemed obscurely to 
intimate. 

Scarcely a month had elapsed, however, when Cui'ee, a member of 
the Tribunate, spoke out more explicitly what he conceived to be the 
wishes of the people. On the 30th of April, in an elaborate speech 
on the state of the Republic, that orator delivered a glo'wing eulogium 
on the merits of the General who had delivered France fr'om the 
domination of the Sections, from the tyranny of the Directory, and 
from the presence of foreign foes, shewing that the internal peace and 
prosperity of the country were solely attributable to his genius, and 
that the continuance of those blessings was only to be hoped for by 
securing his services for &e friture. « Let us hasten, then,” he said, 
to issipate political illusions, by demanding for the nation the 
reie taiy transmission of the supreme magistracy. By placing at the 
head of the Government an hereditary chief, shall bar- the return 
o a master. But at the same time, while rve create a great power, 
et ns give it a great name— one which shall convey an idea of the 
rrghest crvrl furretrons, recall the most glorious remembrances, and 
breathe no taint upon the sovereignty of the people. For the guardian 
o a great natron there is no title more befitting than that of Empebor. 
imnhn^f designation of ^Victorious Consul,’ wliich it 

thri of V than 

i concluded title?” Curde 

i pvoclainiod " Napoleon Bonaparte, First Consul, be 

- per or ; t rat the Imperial dignity be declared hereditary 


NAPOLEON EMFEROB 

in his family, and, that tho National Institutions be definitively 
settled ” The proposal was hailed "mdi enthusiasm The Tribunes fol 
lovred each other ivith speeches, every one more full of adulation than 
its predecessor and a crowd pressed forwaid to inscribe their assent 
on the roll in which the proceedings were registered One voice 
alone was raised in opposition — it was that of the inflexible Carnot 
“ The First Consul,” he said, has saved France by the assumption 
of the Dictatorship hut, like Fabius, Caimllus, and Cmcinnatus, of 
yore, when his work is accomplished, he ought to lay aside his power, 
and retire to the station of a private citizen Even granting that 
Napoleon himself cannot he too much trusted, or too largely rewarded, 
for his services, is it possible to render his virtues and talents, his skill 
as a soldier and a pohUcian, hereditary ^ "Why should the fortunes 
of posterity be committed to chance ^ It should never be forgotten 
that Donutian was the son of the wise Vespasian, Cahgula of Ger 
Kianicus, and Commodus of Marcus Aurehus But though,” added 
the Btuidy Republican, “I oppose die alteration of the Government 
on the score of principle and conscience, if the proposal shall bo 
adopted by the nation, I shall be among the first to peld imphcit 
obedience to its ■anil ” 

From the Tribunate, Curve’s proposal was immediately handed to 
the Senate, who forth'with prepared a senatus consultum, declaring 
Napoleon Eaiperor of the French Tho sole opponents of the 
measure in that chamber were Gregoire, Lambreebts, and Garat 
The decree of the Senate was presented at St Cloud, on the 18th of 
May, by Camhaceres, at the head of tho Legislative bodies In reply 
to the address of the Second Consul, who stated that France had found 
it necessary for her happmess, her glorj, and prosperity, to render 
the government hereditary in the iunily of the First Consul, Napoleon 
rephed "Whatever can conduce to the good of the country, is essen 
tial to my happiness I, therefore, accept the title which you consider 
useful to the glory of the nation To the sanction of the people, 
however, I submit the law of the succession , and hope that France 
will nei er repent of the honours, -with which she has surrounded my 
family At all events my spint shall not abide "with my postenty, 
beyond the day on iihich they cease to desen e the lore and confi 
dence of the Great Nation ” 



MARSHALS. 

The Senate next waited upon Josephine^ to salute her as Empress, 
and congratulate her on ascending the throne, which she was in every 
way so well qualified to adorn. 

The first imperial act of Napoleon, on the day of Ins elevation, was 
to nominate his brother, Joseph, to the dignity of Grand Elector; and 
Louis to that of Constable of the Empire — Cambaceres, at the same 
time, being appointed Arch-Chancellor, and Lebrun, Arch-Treasurer. 
On the following day, a grand levee was held at the Tuileries — one of 
the most brilliant, as well as the most numerous, that had ever been 
held there. Bessimes, in the name of the now Imperial Guards, 
dehvered an address to the Emperor ; who rephed with the same 
frankness and soldier -like dignity which had always marked his 
conduct towards the troops. The officers of the army were presented 
by Louis, in liis capacity of Constable. Everytliing had aheady 
assumed an aspect of State formality ; at the general awkwardness 
of which, it is said, there were some smiles among those to whom the 
etiquette and ceremonies of courts was not so new as to the men 
whose greatness had arisen subsequently to the commencement of the 
Kevoludon. On the same day, the following Generals — men whose 
names are scarcely inferior to that of their great companion in aims — 
were nominated Marshals of the Empire : — Berthier, Murat, Moncey, 
Jourdan, Massena, Augereau, Bernadette, Soult, Brune, Lannes, 
Mortier, Ney, Davoust, Bessimns, ICeUerman, Le Febvre, Perignon, 
and Serrmier. ' 

The family of Napoleon were now Princes and Princesses; and he, 
not what he had once sighed to be, TCiu g of the petty territory of an 
eastern Pachahck, but the Sovereign of his beloved Prance — the 
most powerful, if not the most extensive, state in Emope. A soldier 
of fortune, who, less than nine yeai’s before, had been compelled to 
sell his carriage, pledge his watch, and occasionally be indebted to 
hiuuble fi-iends for a dinner — ^he now found liimself surroimded with 
a degree of pomp and majesty, sm-passing that of any absolute- 
hlonarch of modern times ! There have been, and will long continue 
to be, many conflicting opinions on the prudence and policy of his 
exaltation, and avhethcr this was not in reality the principal occasion 
of Ills subsequent overthrow: thus much, however, is certain, that it 
was not more to gratify his o-svn ambition, tlian in obedience to the 
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public voice, called forth by the services be bad rendered, to the 
country, and the institutions be bad founded for perpetuating its 
prosperity, tbat be took upon bim tiie power and rank of the illus 
trious Charlemagne Tbat Napoleon felt and recognised the source 
of bis authority, was evinced by hw referring to tbe people the 
question concerning the hereditary transmission of tbe title conferred 
on him, and this constituted the essential distinction between his 
empire, and that of the Sovereigns by divine ngbt, who were sCan 
dalized less at his assumption of equably with them than at his appeal 
to the populace for a confirmation of that equahty, seeing that they 
derived their dominion merely firom conquest, or pobtical mtngue 
and barter 

"While the suf&ages of the citizens were being collected in the 
provinces the few conspirators who remained to be apprehended, 
after the arrest of Georges, were secured , and the whole band with 
the exception of Pichegru, who, unable to endure the infamy of his 
situation, fell by his own hand m prison, were brought to trial 
Against Moreau, the full extent of evidence was not pressed It was 
felt to be sufficient, perhaps, that recent events had confirmed the 
suspicions which had formerly been attoched to his name , and that 
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EXECUTION OE GEOEGES. 

his influence with the army, on which he had relied for support, was 
destroyed hy the knowledge of his treachery. He was sentenced 
to two years’ imprisonment; hut, at the intercession of his wife, 
seconded hy Josephine, one of whose companions Madame Moreau 
had been in the West Indies, this was commuted to two years^ banish- 
ment from France. Napoleon would haTe saved Georges, and 
attached him to his own' person and government. ' “ He has nerve,” 
said the Emperor, "and in my hands would be capable of great 
things.” He was offered pardon, and the command of a regiment, if 
he would pledge his word to abandon the cause of the Bourbons, 
and become a faithful subject to the new dynasty. '^My companions 
followed me into France,” replied Georges ; " I will follow them to 
death.” The conduct of the man had long been that of a brigand; 
but diere were feelings and sentiments within him which would have 
done honour to the nature of the best and bravest. Napoleon had 
strongly remarked upon his character, on a former occasion, when 
he dismissed him merely Avith an admonition to continue peaceable 
for the future: it was, therefore, with sincere regret that the alter- 
native of condemning him to death, or affording him a ' further 
opportunity to concert dangerous plots, obtruded itself. "Nothing 
but the necessity of my position,” said the Emperor, " would induce 
me to assent to his execution. But if I malce no examples, England 
will pour upon me all the lees of emigration.” In the end, Cadoudal 
and eleven of his accomplices were led to the scaffold: the former 
requesting, as a favour, that he might die first, in order that his com- 
panions, to whom it had been reported that his life would be spared, 
and he be received into favom, should have an assmance in death 
that he would not survive them. 

The good J osephine had exerted herself greatly in favoiu’ of all the 
condemned, taking charge of petitions on their behalf, and procuring 
audiences for more than one of their female relatives, to whose en- 
treaties she knew that the Emperor would do violence to his feelings 
if he turned a deaf ear. Armand de Folignac and De Riviere were 
indebted to this influence for the clemency which they experienced. 
It was not, however, solely to those who were enabled to make interest 
at Coxut, that Napoleon extended mercy. The sister of one of the 
criminals, a humble and unfriended maiden, went to St. Cloud, and 
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watching an opportunity to throw herself at the feet of the Emperor, 
implored the life of her brother with such earnest affection, that her 
prayer could not be withstood. Of those condemned to death, the 
sentence of eight was commuted to esile. The rest of the con- 
spirators, among whom was Jules de Polignac, were imprisoned or 
banished, according to the extent of their guilt, or the degree of 
influence they possessed to endanger the State. 

The Count de Lille, who was at Warsaw when the» Imperial 
dignity was conferred upon the First Consul, no sooner heard of that 
event, than he addressed a protest to the various Courts of Europe 
against the usurpation, as he termed it, of his right.. Fouch4, who 
wished to be appointed to the head of the police, which had been 
suppressed after the peace of Amiens, but re-established on the 
detection of Georges’ conspiracy, lxa\ing obtained a copy of this 
doexxment, which had been privately circulated among the Royalists, 
hastened with it to the Emperor. Well,” said the latter when 
he had read the production, "my right is the will of France; and 
wliile I have a sword I shall maintain it. It is proper, however, 
that the Bourbons and their friends should know that I fear them 
not. Let this production of the Count be printed to-morrow in the 
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Moniteur, that the people of the Pauboui'g St. Germaine may read 
it at their ease, instead of hashing it secretly from house to house.” 
The protest was certainly an injudicious proceeding on the part of 
Louis, recognising, as it did, the voice of the nation in the exaltation 
of the new Sovereign. It was the interest of the Bourbons to 
endeavour to keep Bonaparte and France distinct in the ideas of 
their partisans. There can be no doubt that Napoleon saw this when 
he directed the publication of the paper. It ran as follows : — In 
assuming the title of Emperor, and desiring to render it hereditary 
in his family, Bonaparte has put the seal to his usurpation. This new 
act of a revolution, in which all from the commencement has been null, 
cannot assuredly invalidate my claims; but, accountable for my con- 
duct to all Sovereigns, whose rights are not less threatened than mine, 
and whose thrones are shaken by the same dangerous principles which 
the Senate of Paris has dared to publish, — accountable also to France, 
to my family, and my honour, — ^I conceive I should betray the common 
cause by keeping silence. As opportunity served, I have renewed 
my protestations against all those illegal acts which, since the opening 
of the States General, have brought France to the frightful crisis in 
which she and Europe are now plunged : I now declare in presence 
of all Sovereigns, that far fi’om recognising the imperial title with 
which Bonaparte has caused himself to be invested, by a Senatorial 
body which has not even a legal existence, I protest against that title, 
and against all the subseq[uent acts to which it may give rise.” The 
appearance of the protest in the ofricial paper of the government, 
added to the fact that Napoleon had been recognised and con- 
gratulated as Emperor, on his accession to the throne, by all the 
Sovereigns in Europe, except those of England, Eussia, and Sweden, 
attached to the procedme a character of absurdity. 

The 14th of July, the Mte of the Taking of the BastiUe, and of the 
fii-st Federation of the Eepublic, had been looked to with cmiosity 
by many, who deemed that its celebration would involve some 
contradiction to the Imperial policy, and that it would, therefore, 
e suppressed, Napoleon, however, saw nothing anomalous in its 
o ser\ance, and, therefore, issued express orders for that purpose; 
enjoining, however, that it should be deferred till the following day, 

^ } j m order that it might not occasion an unnecessary waste of 


fIste of jttey 

time, or interfere \nth tlie industry of the people This was the 
first time that any display had been made of the pomp which was 
now to attend the Imperial Court The carriage of Josephine tra 
\ersed the gardens of the Tuilenes, while Napoleon with a bnlhant 
escort of marshals, imperial officers, and guards, proceeded on horse- 
back to the Hotel of Invalids, where a throne and chair of state had 
been prepared for the royal pair Cardmal Belloy, Archbishop of 



Pans, at the head of the clergy, received the Emperor at the entrance 
of the Church, no longer the temple of liars, and gave him his 
benediction llass was performed, and afterwards De Lac^pede, 
Grand Chancellor of the Legion of Honour, pronounced a discourse, 
eulogising Napoleon for the laws and institutions by which he had 
consolidated the regeneration of the Kepubhc, so auspiciously com 



CAMT AT DOULOGNr. 


menced on tlie 14th of July, 1789; and concluded by summoning 
the officers of the order to the foot of the altar. Tlic Emperor then 
rose, and assmning his hat, after the example of the ancient Eiings 
of France, when holding a Coiut of Justice, said in a firm voice, 
wliile profound silence reigned throiigliout the immense assembly: — 
" Commanders, officers, legionaries, citizens, soldiers ! You swear 
upon your honour to devote yourselves to the serWee of the Empire ; 
to the preservation of its teriitoiy in full integrity; to the defence 
of the Emperor, of the laws of the Republic, and of the rights 
which these have consecrated; to combat by all means authorized 
by justice, reason, and the laws, every enterprise Avhich shall tend 
to re-establish tire feudal system ; in short, you swear to aid, witli 
all your power, in the maintenance of liberty and equahty, the prime 
basis of our institutions. Do you swear tliis ?” 

All the members of the Legion vith one voice exclaimed, “I 
swear !” and enthusiastic cries of “Vive rEmpercur !” ascended from 
the populace vitliin and without the sacred edifice. Some crosses 
were then distributed; and the cortege returned to tire jralacc, 
cheered by an immense assemblage which seemed to embrace the 
entire population of the Capital. 

Three days after this ceremony, Napoleon quitted Paris to join 
the camp at Boulogne, for the purpose, as was announced, of dis- 
tnbutmg decorations of the Legion among the solcbcry, and preparing 
or hrs descent on the coast of England. Dining this journey the 
mperor nmself seemed to be the orrly person unconscious of the 
c ange which had taken place since he was merely a General of the 
epubic. «Hrs regal style and title,” says hir. Hazbtt, "affected 

masquerade dress the 

of however, received him vith a welcome 

do im?"" verbaPdescription could 

the midst of a^vTst pkb "f fMeptioa- 1“ 

slight emiTiPr. * -u^ ’ ^ natural arnpliitheatre, with a 

iron -chair, which tat platform, sustaining the 

ancient king of the Era ^ t Dagobert, an 

assenihled, under tli -a h'ont and on each side were 

from the camps of Bet **** “f Marslml Soult, oighty-thomsand men 
Pt of Belegne and Montteuil. The Imperial tent had 


AUGUBICS. 


been pitched near a ruinous building called the ToTvcr of Order. 
In clearing the ground, traces of a Roman encampment had been dis- 
covered, ^ith a battle-ase of tlie same period ; a circumstance -which 
was hailed as an omen that Napoleon, like Caisar, would become 
the conqueror of Britainj and the augury seemed to be confirmed 
by the finding, at the same time and at a short distance fi-om the 
same spot, some coins of William the Norman. It has been sug- 
gested, -with great probability, that the last of these discoveries was 
not accidental, but that the coins were a recent deposit. However 
this may be, the coincidence was sufficient to increase the ardour and 
confidence of the soldiers. 
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The Emperor on his arrival ascended the platform, where, in the 
midst of such a staff of officers as all Europe besides could not hare 
furnished, he pronounced to the troops the same oath as had been 
taken by the regiments and legionaries at Paris. The acclamations 
of the multitude were deafening and continuous. Ev cry one present 
seemed to be literally transported -with joy. Napoleon himself is said 



STORM. 


never to have appeared more sensible of, or better pleased "mth, die 
attachment universally manifested for his person. Crosses of the 
Legion of Honour were given to a great number of those who had 
distinguished themselves, both officers and private soldiers. Most, 
of the veterans, who had served under him in Italy and Egypt, were 
knoAvn to him by sight, and many by name. Several were called up 
to receive their decorations from his own hands, and kindly enquiries 
were made concerning their families and their welfare. It Was by 
such means, by such -apparent .sympathy, that he won and retained 
the hearts of his gallant soldiers. 

The ceremonies of the day had not concluded, when a storm 
suddenly burst over the harbour, and endangered the safety of the 
flotilla there collected. The Emperor hastened horn the field to the 
port, to give such directions as might be necessary on the spot. Eut 
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bcarv Tlln ‘ippcar than, as if by magic, the vdnd was lulled, the 

ch-mciiti- ” '/-ri became calm. “The very 
- » ■ aid Ins flatterers, “ acknowledge, and are awed by the 


• ENGLISH SAILORS. 

imperial dignity of Napoleon!” Setuming to the camp, the day 
was closed with military games and festivities ; and in the evening 
fire- works were exhibited, one of which threw up so large and 
brilliant a column of light, as to be distinctly visible from the shores 
of England. 

While he remained at Boulogne, he employed the greater portion of 
his time in reviewing the troops, superintending the public w orks, and 
encouraging the men in the performance of a number of ev olutions, 
by night as well as by day, to accustom them to embark and dis- 
embark with celerity. In these manmuvres the most expert were 
certain to be rewarded with money or honours. Intrepidity, indeed, 
was sure to obtain his approbation, displayed by whomsoever and in 
whatever way it might be. His conduct towards two English sailors, 
at this period, was long a subject of admiration throughout the army. 
They had been prisoners at Verdimj but having escaped from the 
dep6t, and reached the neighbourhood of Boulogne, had concealed, 
themselv es in the woods, waiting for an opportunity to get on board 
some English vessel, which they occasionally saw approach the land. 
Finding that the watch upon the coast was too strict to aflbrd any 
chance of their procuring a boat by stealth, they adopted the idea of 
making one j and accordingly set diligently to work with their knives, 
the only tools they had, cutting branches from the trees, and inter- 
lacing these with oziers. This frml bark was five or six feet long, 
and between three or four wide ; and when the hxiU was completed, 
its owners contrived to obtain some sail-cloth, to cover the sides and 
bottom. The vessel altogether was so hght, that a man could carry 
it with ease upon his hack. Nothing but the love of home and of 
freedom, or the recklessness of despair, could have prompted any 
person to trust his life" in 'such a basket: yet, one or all of these 
feelings were so strong with the bold seamen in question, that the 
risk of being drowned or shot seemed light in comparison with the 
hope of escape. Seizing an opportunity, when they had one day 
descried a cruiser in the Channel, they issued from their lurking- 
place, launched their boat, and fearlessly put to sea. They had not 
advanced far, however, when they were perceived, and a custom-house 
galley despatched to bring them back. The chace was a brief one ; 
and the captured men, when brought to shore, were instantly immured 
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ENGLISH SAILORS. 


in prison as spies. Tlie incident quickly spread through the camp, 
and "vras reported to the Emperor, who, sti’uck by the almost incre- 
dible daring of the adventurers, ordered them and their vessel to be 
brought into his presence. Napoleon could not conceal his astonish- 
ment, that rational men should have entertained such a design, and 
endeavoured to carry it into execution with such feeble means at then 
command. “ Is it really the fact, that you intended to cross the sea 
in such a thing as this ?” he asked. “ Ay, Sir,” rephed one of the 
prisoners; ‘‘ give us permission to do so, and you shall soon see us 
depart,” The Emperor, whose feelings were enlisted in their favom, 
rephed, " You shall have permission. You are bold and enterprising, 
and I admhe courage wheresoever it is found. But you shall not 
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again expose your hves needlessly. You arc - free. I null give 
immediate orders to conduct you on board an English ship: and 
when you have returned to your native land, tell your countiymen 
ion highi) I esteem brave men, even when they arc my enemies.” 
liic hardy seamen were ovenvlielmcd with joyful surprise at this 
m ^nnee of unexpected generosity'. Hiey had just before been in- 
m.\i I that they were to be shot : they now found themselves at 
^ ^ ihcrty , .md objects of interest to the greatest warrior of tbc 
‘ vbicb, tboy were presented with several pieces 

t them new clothes and necessaries, \mtil they 
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EDUCATION. 

Amid the active occupations of the camp, Napoleon still found time 
to devote many thoughts to tavH affairs. While at Boulogne he 
dictated a decree for the reorganization of the Polytechnic School, 
■which he converted into a kind of military seminary. The rapid 
progress of the pupils in the military schools and colleges, and the 
discipline maintained therein, seem to have been more agreeable to 
his ideas of an educational system, than the sedentary mode of study 
which had been recommended by the monks. From the emulation 
excited by classing the pupils, the constant employment of mind and 
body, which a routine of active duties, performed, not by disconnected 
indmdualsj and at random, hut by combined numbers, and with a 
^Ae\7 to precedence in those who excelled, he 'expected as much 
advantage in the improved intelligence of the rising generation, as 
ho had derived from pursuing a similar course with the troops under 
his command. This system, which, if Napoleon was not its inventor, 
he was certainly the first to bring into extensive use, has since 
become the ground-work of almost all the general plans of instruction 
adopted throughout Europe, and of which the benefits arc universally 
acknowledged. His enemies have seen nothing more in the estab- 
lishment of bis academies than a desire to enslave the minds of youth, 
by bringing them up in subservience to his government. Posterity 
will rank his labours, in this respect, among the most valuable services 
which a Sovereign has ever rendered to mankind. 

It was in the camp also, and about the same time, (hat the Emperor 
founded the decennial prizes for the promotion of literature, science, 
and the arts, and for rewarding eminence in everything, whereby 
one man might by intellect, industry, invention, or perseverance, 
distinguish himself above his fellows. The first distribution of these 
prizes was fixed for the I8th Brummre (9th of November), 1809; a 
date which seems to have been fixed in compliment to those who 
assisted him to put an end to the anarchy which had grown out of 
the Revolution, 

From Boulogne Napoleon proceeded to Brussels, and took up 
his abode in the Palace of Lacken, a residence purchased by Inm from 
the Archduke Charles, after the treaty of Luncville, and which had 
been magnificently fitted up for his reception. Here he was joined 
by the Empress Josephine; — the "meek and peaceful” woman, whom 




MADAME DE STAEL. 

Madame de Stael, about this time, in a letter, informed Napoleon 
■was utterly unfit for liim, and to "wliom lie could bave been imited 
tbrougb an error in human institutions - only. “For the companion 
of a hero hke you,” said this eloquent and modest lady, who, it has 
been asserted by her admirers, was grievously persecuted by the 
Emperor ; "to adore you, natm*e assuredly destined a soul of fire, 
like mine.” She compared her idol to a god, descended upon the 
earth; and informed him that her pen and her principles were 
devoted to his interest. "Bah!” said the Emperor, as he read the 
fulsome epistle; “the woman is certainly mad. What means this 
vagrancy of the imagination ? It is a disorder of the fancy. I cannot 
endure the woman for thro'wing herself thus at my head. She 
compare herself to J osephine ! ” And the obnoxious letter, after 
being crumpled in his hand with an unwonted expression of indig- 
nation, was thrown mto the fire. The authoress of ‘ Corinne ’ was 
afterwards informed of the reception of her somewhat indecent 
overture ; and her affection being then turned into hatred, she became 
involved in some pohtical intrigues, and was pohtely informed by the 
sarcastic Fouchd, that "the air of France was not good for her 
health a hint which induced her to retire to Copet, in Switzerland, 
whence she did not again venture to return to her beloved Paris, till 
after the fall of her divinity. 

From Brussels the Emperor and Empress proceeded to Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle; and thence along the Ehine, by Cologne, Coblentz, and 
Mayence. From the last place he sent one of his aides-de-camp, 
Cafiarelli (a brother of him who had died dming the Egyptian 
expedition), to Borne, to sohcit the presence of the Pope at the 
Imperial Coronation. The Eagle of the Legion of Honour was, 
on this occasion, sent to Cardinal Caprara, with a letter, ■written by 
the Grand-Chancellor of the Order, informing him that he was the 
first foreigner who had been invested -witli the insignia. It was from 
i lajnnce, also, that Napoleon dii-ected the sailing of two squadrons, 
t esi^cd to be the first movement towards the intended invasion of 

"gland; one from Toulon, under Admiral Ymcneuve, and the 
olicr from Bochefort, under Messiessy. On this jouiney, the 
i-cceived the personal congi-atulations of almost all 
nces o Gcimany upon their accession to the thi-one; and the 


RETURN TO PARIS 

Confederation of the Rhine was formed, to operate as a means of 
defence against any sudden invasion from the great Northern powers 
The enthusiasm of Napoleon’s own subjects was unbounded, and 
vented itself m the most hyperboheal addresses , an expression from 
one of which may serve as an example of all ‘‘God,” said the 
Prefect of Arras, “made one Napoleon, and rested 

About the middle of October, after three months* absence, the 
Emperor returned to St Cloud, having, in the meantime, heard from 
CaffarcUi, that Pius VII would undertake the journey to Paris to 
confirm to him the sceptre of Charlemagne, and consecrate him in 
his new office The Emperor Francis, at the same period, addressed 
a letter to Napoleon, acknowledging his Imperial dignity, and rehn- 
quishing for himself the title of Emperor of Germany, which he had 
previously borne — reserving only the moie modest designation 
derived from his hereditary states of Au'tna, a style from which his 
successor has not deviated 
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' ‘'vV’ attendance at the Coro- 
V ' nation^ for want of due notice, 

should not be commensurate with 
splendid -preparations in pro- 
gress, summonses were issued im- 
^ inediately after the Emperor’s return 

-— — — !-^ to the capital, fox the Legislative 

-^^=^==:^ bodies to meet on the 1st of De- 

cember. In the mere ceremony of liis installation, there is no reason 
-oppose that ISapoleon sought to gratify his own vanity; but to 
satisfy the religious scruples of a large class vLo still regarded tlie 
ion of the church, and the obsciwance of ancient forms, as 
t ^^cntia to their change of aUegiance from the hlost Cluistian I£ing 

Pono'r' which induced him to sue to the 

Po imnself, the supreme and infallible head of the CathoHc world. 


POPE PITTS VII. 


whose influence was necessarily superior to that of any individual 
among the clergy, to officiate at the solemn festival. Outward pomp 
was never regarded by Bonaparte as more than a means of influencing 
the opinions of others. The costume of the imperial theatre,” he 
said, “ does not constitute my value, though it is necessary for the 
multitude. I claim esteem for myself.” That he was right, is 
testified by the exaggeration of ridicule with which his enemies 
sought to counteract the spell he had invoked. The English Ministry, 
it is said, exhibited more sensibility on this than on almost any other 
of the acts, by which their great adversary had sought to establish his 
power on a sound and permanent basis. 

Pius VII. quitted Rome in the beginning of November, and 
travelled leisurely towards Paris; being everywhere received with 
the utmost distinction, agreeably to the instructions which had been 
issued by the Emperor, and to the feelings of respect which the 
majority of the people entertmned for his high character and sacred 
functions. To do him honour, ** the Alpine precipices,” Sir IValtcr 
Scott informs us, " had been secured by parapets, wherever they 
could expose the venerable Father to danger or apprehension.” Napo- 
leon himself, accompanied by the Empress, went to Fontainbleau, the 
ancient palace of which name had been recently reprired, and fur- 
nished with befitting splendour, to meet his Holiness ; and hearing of 
the near approach of the Father, they advanced to Nemours. Here, 
on the 25th, in order to avoid the formalities of a ceremonial, which 
had been arranged for the meeting, the Emperor engaged in a 
hunting party, and contrived, as if by accident, to be upon the road 
when the Pope came up. At the Imperial salutation, the Papal 
cortege halted; and while Napoleon alighted from his horse, Pius 
descended from Hs carriage. After embracing each other, they both 
got into the same vehicle; but, as thoi^h flieyhad mutually agreed 
to maintain an appearance of perfect equality, each at the same 
moment mounted the steps at the two doors, Napoleon on the right 
and the Pope on the left. Of this interview, Mr. Hazlitt has said 
that it was “ a joimng of hands between the youth and the old age of 
the world; in which if Pius represented the decay of ancient super- 
stition, Napoleon represented the high and palmy state of modem 
opinion; yet not insulting over, but propping the fall of the first. 
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There were concessions on hotli sides, from the oldest power on 
the newest, which, in its turn, asserted precedence for the 
gest. , . To us, adds the same author, tlie condescension may 
m a on one side, the presumption on the other ; hut history is a 
S ^ giadual ascent, where great actions and characters in time 
them ” pomp behind, and at an immeasurable distance below 

Tontainbleau, where the Pope rested before proceeding to Paris, 
anTar"" f ^ i-ig^t-hand of his Holiness, without its 

PiL PuT. A designed. On the 28th of November 

as was received with the same attention 

in the Pavl?^ Emperor. At the Tuileries he was lodged 

had been arr ^ apartments, by a delicate attention, 

a singular comrast 7 t7e st2 “ 

the clero-v -wpvo Prance four years previously, Avhen 

proscribed, and the altars desecrated by heathen 
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PKESENTATION OF VOTES. 

rituals. Pius seemed greatly flattered by his reception, and . the 
good will with which he was everywhere greeted) and those who were 
presented to him were in turn delighted with his affability and gentle- 
ness. A characteristic anecdote of his visit to the imperial printing 
office has been preserved. A volume, dedicated to his Holiness, had 
been prepared therein, contruning translations of the Pater Noster in 
a hundred and fifty different languages. A copy of this work was 
struck off in the presence of the good Father. A young man, 
imbued with the irreverent notions then still too common in France, 
kept his hat on during the Pontifr’s stay. Some persons, indignant 
at such a gross mark of disrespect, attempted to pull it off •, which, 
creating considerable disturbance, attracted the Pope’s attention. 
Having ascertained the cause of the confusion, the venerable man 
approached, and mildly desired the youth to imcorer his head, that 
he might receive a paternal blessing. ** The benediction of age,” 
said the Pontiff, " ne^cr yet did harm to any one.” It need not be 
added, that this conduct produced a great and beneficial effect, not 
only upon those who witnessed it, but upon the numbers among 
whom the story was rapidly circulated. 

On the 1st of December, the Senate attended the Emperor with tho 
result of the rotes upon the question of the hereditary succession to 
the throne. For the mere change of style it had not been thought 
necessary to consult the public, as that in no degree altered the Con- 
stitution of the State. Francis de Neufehateau, the president the 
chamber, presented the decree whereby tbe Crown was declared 
hereditary — first, in the male line of the Emperor’s direct descendants, 
and failing of those in such of the sons or grandsons of his brothers 
as he might adopt, in the order to be pointed out by himself. Joseph 
and Louis, in case no such adoption should take place, were finally 
declared the lawful heirs of the Empire. The votes by which this 
decree had been confirmed amounted to upwards of three millions and 
a half; while those who had recorded their dissent to the measure 
numbered but two thousand fi\c hundred. Neufehateau concluded 
a highly eulogistic harangue, by asserting that this decision was “ the 
unbiassed act of the people, than which no government could plead 
a more authentic or higher title.” In his reply to this address, 
Napoleon assumed a prophetic tone, which events have not realized. 




PKOCESSION. 


As explaining Ms ideas of a Sovereign’s duties and responsibilities, 
however, the speech is wortlry of being recorded. ‘‘1 ascend the 
throne,” he said, ^^to which the unanimous voice of the Senate, the 
people, and the army has called me, mth a heart feelingly alive to 
the mighty destinies of the nation, wliich from the midst of camps I 
first saluted by the name of Great. From youth upwards, my whole 
thoughts have been devoted to Frenchmen, and it is due to myself 
now to declare that my pleasures and pains are tliis day nothingj save 
as they reflect the happiness or misery of my people, 

"My descendants shall long preserve tMs tMone, the first in the 
rmiverse. In camps, they will be the foremost soldiers of the army, 
yielding theu lives in defence of their countiy. As magis- 
trates, they will never forget, that contempt of the laws, and the 
overtluow of social order, can only result fi.*om the wealcness and 
irresolution of Princes.” 


On the following day, the Coronation took place in the chiuch of 
Notre-Dame; when, notwithstanding the unfavourable state of the 
weather, the assemblage was immense, and made such an imposing 
display as even the gay capital of France had, perhaps, never before 
witnessed. The Marshals and Generals of the Empire, with the 
great Functionaries of State, the Members of the Legislative bodies, 
Deputies fioin all the departments and the cMef cities and towns, 
added to militaiy deputations from the various regiments, and nearly 
the whole population of Paris, could not fail to present a sight not, 
soon to be forgotten. The interior of the cathedi-al had been mag- 
nificently embellished, and fitted up with stalls and galleries, winch 
were thronged with spectator's, in full dress, and resplendent with 
gold and jewels. The Imperial tluone w^as placed at the end of the 
nave on an elevated platform. The Papal chair stood in the chou 
eside the high altar. The Pope repaired first to the sacred edifice, 
and took Ms place before the Emperor arrived. 

In getting into their carriage, which was without panels, and looked 
sp'ar rt woi'k of. carved gold, Napoleon and Josephine, at first 

5wi, T 7'* ** 

bv “ passed not unobsolyea, and was regarded 

respect LT Tbe procession was in every 

Bpect one of the most brilliant which has found a place in history; 


COROMAtlON. 


•whether 'we regard the persons -who figured in it, or the gorgeous 
robes and equipages ■which •were then fiKt displayed since the pro- 
scription of the ancient court and nobility. The train, as it passed 
through the densely crowded streets, was greeted with deafening cries 
of “Vive I’Empereur!” The acclamadons of the citizens pealed as 
from the ocean, with a continuous yet distinct articulation of the same 
sound : while from the ■windows the waving of scarfs and handker- 
chiefs from the handsomest women in France was incessant, and made 
the very houses seem alive with enthusiastic loyalty. 

■\Vhen Napoleon entered the Cathedral the Pope rose, and went 
forward, to the middle of the choir, to meet him. Mass was afterwards 
said by his Holiness, and the holy unction administered. Pius then 
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blessed the Emperor and Empress, and consecrated their diadems ; 
after which he presented the Imperial crown to hTapoleon, who first 
placed it upon his own head, then removed it to the head of Jose- 
phine, and again laid it upon the cnshion on which it had been 
brought from the altar. Te Damn was chaunted, and the Emperor 
took the constitutional oath ; the heralds then proclaimed that the 
thrice glorious and august Napoleon had been crowned and installed 
Emperor of the Erench,” It has been dwelt upon as an extraordinary 
ch’cumstance, that the Emperor wore a thoughtful and gloomy brow 
dining a great portion of this long ceremonial — it must have been a 
strangely constituted mind in which the forms and solemnities of the 
occasion would not have awakened reflection. It would assm’edly 
have been much more extraordinary to have seen Napoleon, for the 
fii'st time in his life, assume an air of gaiety or indifference, at a 
moment of such interest to the people and himself. 

On the morrow, all the troops then stationed in and near Paris, 
together with the Deputations which had been sent to the capital 
from the absent regiments to witness the Coronation, were assembled 
in the Champ-de-lMars to receive the eagles of the Empire, in heu of 
the colouis of the Republic. At this ceremony, Napoleon wore his 
uniform of Colonel of the Guards % and as he rode tlu'ough the ranks, 
amid the cheers of the^ soldiery, it was evident that he was still 
regarded by all with the same pride and affection which had formerly 
induced the men to dignify liiin as the Little Corporal, and to rescue 
him at all hazards from the morass of Areola. After the review, 
Napoleon ascended an immense platform, erected in front of the 
mditaiy college at which, after quitting the school of Brienne, his 
own studies had been completed. Here he assumed ' the Imperial 
robes; and, at a given signal, the whole of the columns moved for- 
ward, and in serried files sui-rounded the throne. The Emperor then 
aiosc and in-onounced the following address Soldiers ! behold 
) ui Stan aids ! ihese eagles udll ever prove your rallying point. 

^ ^ ^ ^ wherever your Emperor may judge their pre- 

You swear 

them consu' 7' '‘T 

tnem constantly in the road to victoiy.» 

acdamations which followed the loud and hearty ciy, “ We 



swear • ” wore unu ers'il The people seemed to be electrified by 
the presence of the Emperor, and to be prepared to applaud bis 
very loobs 

The Pope remained at Pans dunng the whole of Uie fetes which 
follow cd the Coronation IIis Holiness, who bad been so execssn ely 
complaisant, seems to hare expected somcllung in return for bis good 
offices and accordingly a request for the restoration of Avignon, an 
ancient domain of the Papal Sec, situated m France, and of Bologna 
and Ferrara, in Italy, was sent to Napoleon In this,” says De 
Boumenne, “ there was a want of good policy, which could scarcclj 
have been expected from the Bonush Court, whose diplomacy is 
usually so well adapted to the occasions which call it forth Had 
the Pope, before quitting his own capital, asked, not Avignon, avhicli 
he certainly would not have obtained, but the Italian legations, be 
would in all probabiUty base had them restored, but it was another 
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tMng, after the service had been rendered.” The Emperor made Pius 
many magnificent presents j hut at first returned no answer to his 
demand, concerning territory subsequently, however, on the subject 
being pressed^ Talleyrand was directed to give a positive refusal. 
This was the beginning of a coldness between the Imperial and 
Papal Coxu'ts, which afterwards ripened into- dishlce and ended in 
violence. 


CHAPTER XVin. 


OPENING OP THE tECISLATIVB CITAMBER8 — BTATOB OF TUB EMrEBOB — 
SECOND LETTER OF NAPOLEON TO GBORQB III.— REPLY OF THE SRITlSn 
SECRETARY OF STATE. 1804—1805. 



BUY shcrrtly after the Coronation, 
namely on the 27th of Dcccmhcr, 
the Emperor attended in person 
the meeting of the Legislative 
bodies. His speech on that occa- 
sion created <a strong sensation 
throughout Europe. 

** Princes, magistrates, soldiers, 


citizcnsl" he said, in our respective relations all have but one 


aim, the tvelfare of our country. If this throne, upon ivhich Heaven 
and the tvill of the nation have seated me, be dear to my heart, 
it is because by this alone can be defended and preserved the most 
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sacred interests of the French people. Without a strong, as ivell 
as paternal goyemment, France wonld have to dread a return of 
the eyils irliich she has suffered. The weakness of the supreme 
power is to eyery people the most fearful of all calamities. As soldier, 
or Fhst Consul, I haye cherished hut one thought; as Emperor, I 
have no other — the prosperity of France. I haye been so hapjjy as 
to render the nation illustrious by ^detories ; to consolidate her power 
by treaties ; to rescue her jErom civil disorder, and prepare her for the 
revival of morality, social organization, and religion. If death does 
not surprise me in the midst of my labours, I hope to leave to pos- 
terity a remembrance which shall for ever serve as an example, or 
a reproach, to my successors. It would have afforded me pleasure 
on this solemn occasion, had peace reigned tliroughout the world; 
but the political principles of our enemies, their recent conduct 
towards Spain” (alludmg to the capture and partial destruction, by 
English ships of war, of some Spanish galleons, laden with treasure, 
notwithstanding the friendly relations pl•e^'iously existing between the 
two powers, and the total absence of any declaration of war), “ suf- 
ficiently expose the difficulty of this. I have no desire to augment 
the territory of France, but to maintain the integiity of her possessions. 
I cherish no ambition of exercising, in Europe, a greater influence ; 
but I will not resign that wliich I possess. No state shall be 
incorporated with the Empire ; but I will not' relinquish oxxr rights, 

nor the ties which connect us with those states which we have 
created.” 

The report of the domestic and foreign relations of the Empire, 
which was then^ read by the Minister of the Interior, was highly 
satisfactory , depicting in lively coloxu's the internal prosperity and 
peace which had succeeded to the troubles and insecurity of the 
■evolutionary government. Improvements were everyndiere in pro- 
gress. The agncultm-e of the country was more productive than at 
any former period; the manufactui-es of a higher quality, and in 
ater request. Roads, bridges, exchanges,' marts, and public 
STI description, had been constructed .or planned to 

tate the communications and diffuse the advantages of commerce 

—rinrf : as 

, and the diplomatic relations of the Empire as promising 
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peace and friendship. England, it was said, was the sole obstacle to 
the entire pacification of Europe. 

The Xogislativc bodies carried their address of congratulation upon 
the state of the country to the Emperor, on the 2nd of January, 1805. 
,3 Ios£ of the members attended, and the president, Fontanes, made use 
in his speech of the ancient formula, of " your most faithful subjects 
which gave umbrage to many of his colleagues, who had still hoped 
that equality, always before asserted to be one of the bases of the 
the Eepublic, at least ia appearance, would hare continued to be 
recognised. 

A few days after the opening of the Legislative session, a statue of 
Napoleon, executed by Chaudet, was inaugurated with much ccrc- 
.mony and many laudatory speeches in the Chamber of Deputies, in 
the presence of the Emperor and all the great officers of State. 
JI. Vaublanc and De Fontanes seem, on this occasion, to have vied 
•\vith each other which should bend lowliest in homage to the Great 
Man. The scr\dccs which Napoleon had tendered to France were 
rec.ipitul.itcd, and dwelt upon with enthusiasm. Public credit, it was 
urged, had been restored under his auspices; the field of industry had 
been enlarged by the drjun.igc of immense morasses; mendicity was 
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abolished; the administration of justice improved, and the expenses 
of legal proceedings diminished. Many great canals, and numerous 
roads and bridges, were mentioned as being completed, and others 
commenced ; three hundred and seventy schools were already estab- 
lished ; the rites of religion were restored, contending factions 
reconciled, the public imposts lessened, and the condition of every 
Frenchman ameliorated. 


AHowmg for the exaggeration of admirers, there is no doubt that 

the greater portion of these eulogies was merited by their object. An 

author, who has never been considered a flatterer of Napoleon, has 

said, in reference to his exertions on behalf of France, that he had 

fully identified himself with the country which had now become his 

patrimony, and that he was desirous of investing it with as much 

external splendour and internal prosperity, as his gigantic schemes 

were able to compass: in his administration he showed, that he 

desued to have no advantage separate from that of France; that he 

conceived her interests to be connected with his own glory; and that 

he^ expended^ his wealth in ornamenting the Empire, and not upon 

objects more immediately personal to himself.^’ And ashamed, though 

^ alf desirous, to ascribe all that had been done to motives of self- 

mtmest and mere personal aggrandisement, the same writer answers 

a charge, suggested by himself, in tire foUowing words : — « It is 

enough that the selfishess, which embraces the interests of a whole 

1 so extended, and so refined, as to be 

closely alhed to patriotism.” 

1 ,, , addressed a second autograph 

cT2 Sir-, my Brother,- 

Peoulp ° Fi'ovidence, by the suffrages of the Senate, the 

abusing ft. • . ^ desire is peace. France and England, 

Govemmem f fi'at do their respective 
to be f r ^ 

tion? I do n f' or prospect of cessa- 

to make the first deemed dishonourable in me 

to the world ^ sufficiently proved 

offer nothin^- th^t T chances of war ; which indeed 

been adverse to my glory. I conjm-e your Majesty, 


then, not to refuse the happiness of giving peace to the world. Delay 
not that grateful satisfaction, that it may ho a legacy for your children ; 
for never have arisen more favourable circumstances, nor a more pro- 
pitious moment, for calming every passion, and displajing the best 
feelings of humanity and reason. That moment once lost, A\hat term 
shall be set to a struggle which all my efforts have been unahle to 
terminate ? Jn the space of ten years, your Slajestv has gained more 
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in -wealth and territory — [alluding to the vast conquests of England in 
India] — than the extent of Europe comprehends. Your people have 
attained the height of prosperity. What then has your Majesty to 
hope from Avar? — To form a coalition among some of the Continental 
powers ? — ^The Continent Avill remain tranquil. A coalition can only 
increase the preponderance and continental greatness of France. To 
reneAV internal troubles ? — Times are no longer as formerly. To 
destroy our finances ? — Eesources, founded on a prosperous agri- 
culture, are" never to be destroyed. To deprive France of her 
colonies? — Her colonies are to France but secondary objects; and 
does not your Majesty already possess more than your power can 
protect ? The world is sufiiciently extensive for our two nations; and 
reason might assist us to discover the means of conciliating all, were 
both parties animated by a spirit of reconcilement. At all events, I 
have discharged a sacred duty, and one dear to my heart. Your 
Majesty may rely on the sincerity of the sentiments now expressed, 
and on my desire to afford your Majesty every proof of that sin- 
cerity.” 

Upon this communication, Sir Walter Scott has observed, that, ^^if 
Napoleon had been serious in desiring peace, he ought to have made 
his proposal something more specific than a string of general propo- 
sitions, which, afihmed on the one side and undisputed on the other, 
left the question between the belligerent powers as undecided as 
foimerlj ... If Bonaparte, while stating, as he might have been 
expected to do, that the jealousies entertained by England of Ins 
power were unjust, had agreed that, for the tranquillity of Eui'ope, 
the weal of both nations, and the respect in Avhich he held the 
character of the Monarch whom he addressed, Malta should remain 
^vath Britain in perpetuity, or for a stipulated period, it would have 

0 a serious trun to his overture, which was at present as vague in 

1 S endency, as it was unusual 'in the foim.” Hpon this question 6f 

thp -R depended the whole issue of the proceedings of 

Govern ^ ^ instead of fairly stating the -wishes of his 

in the English Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 

"iZwTv 1 r " --ted, Aat « His 

peace to his T ’ though earnestly desirmg the restoration of 
I- to 1U3 people, eould not reply to the oy^rture made to him 
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Tvlttout consulting the Continental powers, especially the Emperor 
of Eussiaj” or, in other xrords, that a new storm was gathering 
in the North, and that the fate of France must depend on another 
struggle : not, however, for any principle, or pretension to principle, 
such as was set set up at the commencement of the Revolution ; but 
for the m^tcnance of an acquisition, the restoration of which had 
been guaranteed not only by the Treaty of Amiens, but by almost aU 
the sovereign States of Europe — with Russia at their head. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

NAI’Ol.KON KI.VG OF ITAl.Y — nEPAllTUnE FROM PARIS — TURIN — ALESSANDRIA 
— MARF.NGO — MIIiAN — GF-NOA ANNEXED TO FRANCE — CORONATION ORDER 
OF THF. IRON CROWN — EUGENE BEAUIIARNAIS VICEROY — RETURN TO 
PARIS. 1W)5, 
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OMiiAKBY had -witnessed the change 
of Government in I'rancc, from n De- 
mocratic Commomvcalth to an Einpitc, 
witli the utmost satisfaction. The Italians 
had long sighed for the independence of 
their hcaiitiful country from the op- 
pressive yohe of Austria, and of the 
numerous petty despots among -svliom 
till; land was divided. Their liberation 
had, from the first, been hailed ivith 


« ■ diun "ti;. thnu'^li it ftill left them partially dependent on a foreign 
{'■' •‘r. 1 fi, . (Jjj. Xortlicrn .stales had been consoliflated 

nt, and organized ff>r self-defence and protectioDj 



or . 
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gave spirit to the efforts of the people to redeem the Italian name 
from the obloquy attached to it by ages of supineness and mal- 
administration. Already tlmrc had sprung up a spirit of patriotism 
and citizenship, a national love of glory and reverence for freedom, 
which shewed that the Hiring generation were as capable of appre- 
ciating public virtue and heroism as their mighty ancestors, who held 
the world in fee. It was necessary, however, in order to secure the 
perfect regeneration of Italy, that the government of the country 
should not merely he liberal but permanent; and for this, it was 
requisite that a good understanding should be established with sur- 
rounding narions. Eepuhlican forms and institutions were hated 
throughout Europe by the people as well as the rulers ; partly for fear 
of their conta^oua influence, which, indeed, had been already exten- 
sively felt, and partly from dread, derived from the terrible example 
afforded by the first outbreak of revolutionary feeling in France, of the 
uldmate designs of democratic leaders. Hereditary and regal govern- 
ment had been substituted in France, for the visionary equality of the 
philosophers. Italy, whose greatness was altogether ancestral, (and the 
memory of great names and great deeds was all that, till recently, had 
been left of her inheritance,) rejoiced at the coronation of Napoleon, 
the president of her own government, as heartily as the Parisians 
themselves; for it imparted a hoi>c that the proposal of a similar 
change of style and title, with respect to Italy, would be listened to 
by him, in whose hands was her dcstmy, with the same favour. 

In the beginning of March, a Deputation from the Cisalpine 
Bepubllc, Trilh Mclri, the yicc-Prcridcnt, nt its bead, arrived in 
Paris to consult the Emperor on the propriety of the proposed altera- 
tion ; and, in case of his acquiescence with their wishes, to tender 
him the crown. At a public audience given on the 17th of March, 
Napoleon was informed of the unanimous desire of the Senate and 
people of Italy, that the country should become a Kingdom, and that 
he would ascend the throne. At the same time it was stipulated that, 
with the single exception of Napoleon, the crowns of France and 
Italy should never be worn by the came person; and that the 
Emperor, during Us life, but not wbilc tho Russians should occupy 
Corfu and the English hlalta, aught transfer the sovereignty to one 
of Ids descendants, natural or adopted. This stipulation, it was 
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VDsely and patriotically urged, -was indispensable to tbe independence 
of Italy, and tbe freedom of ber people. Napoleon listened witb 
complacency to tbe petition of tbe Eepublic wbich be bad founded, 
and felt pleasure and pride in tbe expression of its jealous scruples, 
wbicb are not difficult to be understood wben it is remembered 
tbat tbe sentiments tben uttered "were but echoes of tbe principles 
taugbt by bimself. He agreed in all things with tbe Italian Senate. 
“ Tbe sepai-ation of tbe crowns of France and Italy,” be said, wiU 
be necessary hereafter, but highly dangerous at present, surrounded 
as we are by powerfal enemies and inconstant friends. Tbe people 
of Italy have always been dear to me. For the love I bear them, I 
consent to take tbe additional burden and responsibility which their 
confidence has led them to impose on me — at least until tbe interests 
of Italy herself permit me to place tbe crown on a younger bead ; 
wben my successor, animated by my spirit, and intent on completing 
tbe work of regeneration already so auspiciously commenced, shall 
be one who will be ever ready to sacrifice bis personal interests, and, 
if necessary, bis life, in behalf of tbe nation over which, he shall be 
called by Providence, tbe constitution of tbe country, and my appro- 
bation, to reign,” 

Tbat Napoleon, before charging bimself witb these new duties, 
bad well weighed tbe consequences to bimself and bis subjects, is 
eHdent from a conversation which be held, on tbe 23 rd of MarcK 
witb De Bourrienne, who, having been some time previously dismissed 
fr-om bis situation of private secretary for supposed malpractices, was 
non again taken into some degree of favour, and shortly afterwards 
honoured with a mission to tbe German States, constituting tbe circle 
of Lower Saxony. The ancient scbool-fellow of tbe Emperor was 
xn^ doubt, when sent for to Malmaison, what kind of reception be 
nugbt expect, fearful tbat tbe splendour of recent events would have 
wrought great changes in the character and habits of tbe man who 
attained such a dizzying elevation. In this respect he was 
agreeably deceived. Napoleon met him witb tbe old familiar smile, 
11011^ i^nd lundly, and enquired after his family and occupa- 
thohlL' inspired by former friendship. Never bad 

tentatious ° It simple, and unos- 

lat, in proportion as bis greatness became 
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unquestionable, he felt at liberty to throw off the rcserre and affect 
aUon of dignity which had marhed his progress to poi\ er “ In 
eight days,” he said, set out to assume the iron crown of Char- 
lemagne That, however, is but *i steppmg stone to greater things, 
which I design for Italy, which must become a kingdom, comprising 
all the transalpine country, from Venice to the maritime Alps The 
union of Italy with France can be hut transient For the present, 
it is necessarj, m order to accustom the Itahans to live under common 
laws The people of Genoa, Piedmont, Milan, Venice, Tuscany, 
Home, and Naples, cordially detest each other, and none of them 
could be mduced to admit their infenonty Borne, however, by her 
situation and historical associations, is the natural capital of Italy 
To make it so in reality, the power of the Pope must be restricted 
to spiritual affairs It would be impohlic to attempt the occom 
plishmcnt of this just now, but, if circumstances are fa\ourablc, there 
may he less difficulty hereafter As yet I have hut crude ideas on 
the subject, which time and eicnts will npen *Wlicn you and I 
were two idle fcllons, etrollmg through the streets of Pans, a prescient 
feehng told me that I should one day be master of Franco ^ly 
conduct hence received a direction It is wise, therefore, to provide 
for what may come, and this is what I am doing Smee it would 
be impossible at once to unite Italy into a single power, yielding 
obedience to uniform laws, I shall commence by making her French 
All the petty, worthless States into which she is dmded, will thus 
acquire a habit of lining under the dommion of the same laws , and 
when this habit is formed, and local feuds and enmities become 
extinct, there will again be an Italy uorlhy of her olden renown, 
and her restoration to independence will have been my work Twenty 
years are requisite, however, to accomplish this, and who can calculate 
wath certamtj upon the future^ I speak at this moment of things 
wluch have long been shut up m my mmd— I am probably but 
uttering a pleasant day dream ” 

The day after this conversation had been fixed for the baptism of 
a second son of Louis Bonaparte and Horten«c, the daughter of 
Joscphme Tlio birth of the infant had. been attested with all the 
formalities required bj the Impcnal Constitution m cases of pnnees 
of tlie blood, eligible to be called to the throne , and having been 
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verified by an act of tbe Senate, tlie necessary documents were 
deposited in tlie arcliives of the Empire. Napoleon was sponsor on 
the occasion, and gave the child the name of Napoleon Louis. The 
Pope, who had not quitted Paris, officiated at the ceremony, which 
was celebrated with much pomp at the palace of St. Cloud. 

On the 1 st of April, the Emperor and Empress quitted Paris, with 
a krge and splendid escort, for Italy. ,• They halted at Priehne; and 
L apolcon revisited the scenes where for ' six years he had been a , 
plodding but contented student, recalling, with a zest and rapidity 
Avhich he himself could scarcely account for, many a long-forgotten 
train of ideas and sensations. “ The sound of the old bell at Brienne 
V as still sweeter than the bells at Rucl the emotions it awakened, 
iowc\cr, though delightful, were mingled with much melancholy, 
or they afforded a strong contrast between flie world which early 
• „ination and hope had pictured, and that which the stci*n, though 
imposing realities of manhood had laid bai-e. The Emperor had gone 

bn 1 1 request of Jladamc do Brienne, a lady to whom 

been mdebted for much kindness while he was yet a boy at 
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school , 'ind in whose behalf, at a later period, he had nshed incurring 
considerable odium by opposing the orders of the re\ olutionary 
Government, with respect to two young ladies, nieces of his patroness, 
who, by an insane decree of the Convention, had been devoted to the 
occupation of peasants During the same journey, when passing 
through Lyons, JIadame de Bressieux, formerly Slademoiselle du 
Colombier, his " first love,” sought and obtained an audience of 
Napoleon It was a time of pleasant recollections throughout 

At Turin, the Imperial pair were lodged in the beautiful palace of 
Stupinis, the St Cloud of the Kings of Sardinia, where Napoleon 
received the official report from the camp of Boulogne, and dictated, 
to the minutest details, the arrangements which he desired to be made 
preparatory to the embarkation of the invading army Here also he 
was residing when Pius VII passed through Piedmont on his return 
to Homo The Emperor took leave of the Holy Father, vhom he 
treated with the utmost deference and respect, at Turin The Pope 
had not been innted to attend the approaching Coronation, perhaps 
because lus request for the restoration of Bologna, and other Papal 
territories, had been rejected, or more probably, some delicacy was 
felt on the subject of asking him to consecrate a sceptre, beneath the 
sway of which his own patrimony nas designed at no very distant 
date to be reduced Afier remaining for three weeks at Turm, 
Napoleon and Joscphme went on to Alessandria, where the former 
inspected the immense works, for the construction of which he had 
given directions immcdiatelj after the battle of Marengo V ith 
Alessandria,” he had then said, “ I shall always bo master of Italy 
It must, therefore, become the best fortified place in the world, and 
have a garnson of forty thousand men, with proausions for six months 
The French troops, in case of revolt, or should the Austrians send 
formidable armies into Italj , will, if necessary, find a refuge there , 
and, wherever I may be, sufficient time may bo gained to enable me 
to fall upon Italy, overwhelm the Austrians, and raise the siege of 
Alessandria ” 

On the 8th of Stay, the Emperor, with, his staff, visited the plam 
of Marengo, for the purpose of reviewing the greater portion of the 
French soldiers tlien m Italy, who had been ordered to assemble there 
He wore, on the occasion, the hat and uniform wlucli he had worn on 
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tlic day of tlie gteat victory, and wliich liad been brought firom Paris 
expressly for that purpose. ‘‘ Tbe ■worms, ‘wbicb spare neither the 
costume nor the bodies of great men, had been busy "with these 
•well-saved tropliics of conflict,” 

At hlilan, the Emperor "was received with the most enthusiastic 
welcome by the authorities of the Eepublic, the citizens, and the 
popvdation of the surrounding districts. He had always been a 
fiu ouritc ■\^^th the Italians, who indeed considered him their country- 
j man, b\ birthright, by his knowledge of their language, literature, 
I and bhiorj’ ; by the benefits he had conferred upon them in 'WTCsting 
, 1 1 - land of their fathers from German domination, and in fo'unding 

I .■-mong them many new and useful institutions, as weh as by the 
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brilliant career vrbich be had commenced upon their soil. And the 
general joy Tvas, perhaps, enhanced by the prospect, that the country, 
after the many ■vicissitudes of hope, fear, and ^sappointment, to 
•which it had long been subjected, was about to obtain restitution of 
its political and civil freedom, and mastery of its own fate. The 
Emperor here tools possession of the splendid palace of Monza, where 
he received a deputation from the Senate of Genoa, headed by 
Durazzo, the last of its Doges, who brought a petition to the Em- 
peror, that he would be pleased to reannex Genoa to France. This 
Republic had once before, for a brief period, been a French province ; 
and it was urged, that the prosperity and happiness the people then 
enjoyed were the cause of the present request. The prayer ■n-as 
acceded to i and the Superb ” city of Andrea Doria became a 
department of France, its inglorious Doge exchanging his almost 
regal robes for those of a Senator of France. 

The Coronation took place, on the 2Cth of May, in the cathedral of 
hlilan, which, nest to St. Peter’s at Rome, is the most magnificent 
ecclesiastical edifice in Italy ; and which, after remaining unfinished 
for two or threo centuries, had been completed by Napoleon. The 
diadem used on the occasion uas the celebrated iron crown of the 
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ancient Kings 'of Lombardy, wliicb bad rested, undisturbed for ages, 
in the cburcb of Monza, and wbicb, as is generally known, is a cbclet 
of gold and gems covering an bon rmg, formed of a nail said to have 
been used at the crucifixion, and to have been taken from flie true 
cross, by its discoverer the Empress Helena, mother of Constantine. 
The Cardinal Archbishop of Caprara ofiiciated; and Napoleon at this, 
as at his Imperial inauguration, took the crovui from the hands of the 
priest, and placed it on his own head ; at the same time repeating the 
haughty motto, which had been used by its former owners, Dio mi 
Vila dato; guai a chi la toccaJ ” — (God hath given it to me; woe to 
him that touches it !) — An expression which, translated into Erench, 
became the legend of the Order of the Iron Croton, which was 
instituted immediately afterwards, to commemorate the event, and 
which, in formation, design, and object, was similar to the more 
celebrated Legion of Honour. 

A day or two after tliis ceremonial, and amid the fetes which 
succeeded it, the new King went in state to the Senate, to announce 
the appointment of Prince Eugene Beauharnais to the Viceroyalty of 
Italy, the remodelling of the Army, and the reorganization of the 
University of Turin. 

Before leaving Milan, Napoleon received a number of intercepted 
despatches of Sh Arthur Wellesley, containing a detailed account of 
the recent English acq^uisitions in India ; upon which he commented 
with much severity, blended with considerable humour. The Cabinet 
of London were at that moment holding up to execration the iUimit- 
able ambition of the French Monarch for daring to annex Genoa to 

le Empire , foigetful that it was, at the same time, issuing orders to 


extend the British dominion 


over an extent of countiy, and a popu- 


than those of all Eiu’ope, without even tlie plea 
Liberators, or Conquerors in a merely defensive 
Mar o the territories appropriated. It might well be said that 

same measm-e of moderation for itself and its 
ant? ^ ^ defence, which has been sometimes set up by 

Eurono • " '"it-"'’ circumstances of Asia and 

of Z:'; T T"' trite argument 

bind, having n^ rd aggi'cssors of every 

" to justice, and httle to truth; and if 
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admissible on the one hand, ia surely not to be rejected on the other. 
The representations of England, however, on the subject of Napoleon’s 
encroachments, wore favourably listened to by Austria, Russia, and 
Sweden ; and negociations for a new coalition, the expenses of which 
were to be chiefly borne by the British people, were at once set on 
foot, for a combined movement to humble the CoT$ican Adventurer, 
ere the throne, to which he had been exalted on the shoulders of the 
people, should be established on too firm a basis to be shaken. 

Napoleon, who was well-informed of the intrigues in progress 
agmnst him, was in no haste to precipitate the crisis ; but, while 
secretly watching the tendency of events, took no public notice that 
could indicate his possession of any extraordinary intelligence. It 
was at this time that the monument to Desaix, on the top of I>Iont 
St. Bernard, which has been previously alluded to, was ordered to be 
erected, under the superintendence of Denon. The Emperor then 
visited Genoa, whose streets of marble palaces, ascending from and 
surrounding its noble harbours, induced him to exclaim, that such a 
possession was well worth the risk of anotlier war. Ho slept while 
hero in the Doria palace, on the same bed where Charles V. had 
reposed several ages before. After a short stay in, this city, Napoleon 
and the Empress returned, by way of Fontainebleau, to Paris, which 
they reached on the 1 1th of July. 
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V,-.-;- ■ '. ■.. ■ EVIES of extraordinary forces were 

' V;. ’ •‘i \i*'V ' ) being made, ahUi great rapidity, 

■ '.Vr-'f . ,, ’’ tbrougbout die Austrian, Russian, and 

■ v»- \ .wv,> f . . 

■ . ■'■? .' ■. ’■•* ■• Swedish dominions. The German 

■v'. Iv ■ '• Sv*- ‘ Emperor was incensed at the assump- 

A " V r 

. ■■; ■;■' y. ■ ^on, by Napoleon, of the Crown or 

f^Eid by tlie humiliation to 
" '■ ‘ ■' ’ which he had constandy been sub- 

jected in liis conflicts with Trance; 
and the Russian Autocrat, besides ha^dng been taunted udth screening 
from justice the murderers of liis father, was desirous of obtaining 
celebrity in Europe, and of giving occupation to some of the numerous 
hordes which were subject to him, for the pui'pose of preventing the 
growth of liberal opinions, and consequent discontent, among diem. 



NEtV COALITION. 


The King of Sivcden 'iras a ireak-minded and headstrong man, irho, 
having imbibed certain crude notions of chivalrous enterprise, -was 
anxious to make a figure in the newspapers and journals. There cau 
be no doubt that England, by her liberal offers of gold to equip the 
troops of her alhcs, and to funmh the muiations of war, had been the 
prime mover of the confederacy. The project, however, did not suc- 
ceed to the extent desired. Prusda, whose co-operation was almost 
indispensahlo to ensure a favourable result, could not be Induced to 
combine with the other powers in their meditated attack upon Kapo- 
leon. Since her unsuccessful campaign of 1792, she had rem^cd 
cautiously neutral; occasionally obtaining advantages firom each of the 
belligerent powers for secret favours, performed, promised, or expected. 
So earnestly was desired the union of the Prussian forces with those of 
the Allies, that the Emperor Alexander went to Berlin in person, to 
endeavour to engage the Ifing in the interest of the coalition. This 
condescension, was not without its effect. The two Sovereigns met in 
the vault which contmned the ashes of the Great Frederick, and over 
his coffin bound themselves, by a solemn oath, to guarantee the freedom 
of Germany ; a vow which it is probable was never intended for any 
other purpose than to produce theatrical effect. This at least is certain, 
that the only means which the King of Prussia resorted to in conse* 
qucnce, were such as his posiUon would have required had he entered 
into no engagement whatever — ^namely, to assemble an army of obser- 
vation to protect his own country firom insult and aggression. Wirtem- 
bcrg, Bavaria, and nearly all the lesser German Principalities, were 
favourably disposed towards France; and* therefore^ dedined all 
overtures made to them by the Allies. 

The negociations preparatory to recommencing a continental war, 
had been conducted with as much secrecy as possible. To avoid exci- 
ting suspidon, Baron Vincent, an Austrian General, had gone out of 
his way to visit Napoleon while in Italy, and had paid lum sovereign 
honours by a salute of artillery. Count Cohcntzcl, the Austrian 
Ambassador, and the Busslan Plenipotentiary, remained at Paris. The 
movements of troops towards the frontict were apparently disconnected, 
and at such intervals, and by such routes, as it was hoped would enable 
them to pass imnoticcd. Napoleon, however, was not to he deceived, 
lake the war •horse described by the patriarch Job, he had the faculty 
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of " smelling the battle afar off.” While his enemies, therefore, be- 
lieved liim to be rci)osing in fatal seenrity, he v.-as busy tracing roads 
and marlving positions upon the map of Germany, and arranging the 
details of a campaign which was to eclipse all his former heroic acliievc- 
ments. 

In the beginning of the montli of August the Emp(;ror quitted Paris, 
to repair once more to the camp of Boulogne ; not now with the hope 
of being able to effect his object of invading England, but to roe the 
condition and discipline of the army with which lie ]nir])oscd to overrun 
Germany, and establish a dominion ujion the Continent, which should 
enable him to inflict a more deadly blow on Great llritain than could 
be given by any stroke of the SAVorch In Gennany,’' lie said, " I Avill 
pierce England to the heart, by shutting the whole Continent to her 
commerce. I have also ideas that go farther; but these arc not matured. 
There is not sufficient similarity among the several nations of Europe. 
Society requires to be regenerated, which can only be done by the 
establishment of a superior poivcr, the autboritv of Avliicb over other 
powers shall constrain them to live on terms ofjicacc and amity. France 
is Avcll situated to exercise the necessary sway for that puiqiosc. I 
knoAv the obstacles which stand between me and my aim, but tlicy 
do not dismay me. Tlic main struggle will be between England and 
France; the other States of Europe .arc merely om- instruments; and 
wiU be sometimes for the one and sometimes for the other, as interest 
or cii-cumstanccs may dictate.” It was not yet rcvc.alcd to the troops, 
that then- position on the coast would henceforth be of no further 
use than to sciwc as an idle menace, and to restrain the operations of 
Eujjland, by confining her army iidthin her ovm honndancs. A num- 
l^r of experiments at cmbai-king and discmbai'king were repeated in 

e Emperor s presence, and elicited fi-om him the Avarmest approbation, 
so diers were enthusiastic AAdien the conqiicst of England was 
spo cen of; and it was Anth feelings of impatience that they, from day 
o ay, expected orders to launch the flotilla, on Avhich tlicy were to 
be wafted to_ victory on the gold-covered hanks of the Thames. 

conrln f pi'ecipitated by tlie rash and impolitic 

words £1-11 of which having receb-ed some sharp 

sador, conceiinJ^th^' I'omonstranccs of theix' Ambas- 


annexation of Genoa to France, directed an 



OCCUPATION OF BAVARIA. 


army of eighty thousand men, under the command of the Archduhe 
h’erdinand, who had General Made for his coadjutor, to march to the 
frontiers of Bavaria, and require the Elector Jdasimilian to unite his 
forces with those intended to act in what was called the defence of 
Germany, This Prince, however, was not disposed to break terms 
with Napoleon, nor indeed to violate his neutrality in any way. In 
order to excuse himself to the Emperor Francis, he pleaded, that his 
son, then travelling in France, would be made responsible for his 
conduct should he join the coalidon. ** On my knees,” he wrote, “ I 
implore permission to remmn neutrah” This reasonable prayer was 
rejected with an insolence for whidi it is difScult to assign a motive. 
He was haughtily commanded instantly to join the confederacy ; or 
Hs troops, in despite of himself, would be incorporated with those of 
Austria, lest heing permitted to temmn as a separate army they might 
he tempted to take part with France. Maximilian upon tHs threat 
abandoned his capital of hlunicb, and retired with his army into 
Franconia j whence he agjdn sent to Vienna an entreaty to be allowed 
to continue at peace. The reply to this was the occupation hy 
Austrian soldiers of the whole of his Electorate, where the invaders 
conducted themselves in all respects as in an enemy’s country, levying 
contributions upon the towns and villages, and plundering and mal* 
treating the inhabitants. The Bavarian Prince, after this, naturally 
regarded the Austrians as declared foes, and earnestly desired the 
advance of the French, as liberators. 

Napoleon was at Boulogne when information of these proceedings 
reached Hm. He hastened to Paris to communicate to the Le^lalive 
bodies the approach of war, and to make the necessary arrangements 
for a contest ; wluch, though he had been far from seeking, was pro- 
bably not displeasing to him, as affording a fair pretext to withdraw his 
army &om the shores of the British Channel, and to abandon an enter- 
prise which he had long ascertained to be hopeless, for scenes which 
afforded a prospect of fresh victories and the acqmsition of higher 
renown. A maiufcsto was forthwith published, which was evidently 
intended to influence the discussions of the Diet, then assembled at 
Eatishon ; and which, after setting forth the provocations, and ex- 
posing the had faith of Austria, thus continued: — " In such grave 
circumstances, and after vainly endeavouring to awaken pacific senti- 
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nicnts in tlie Court of Vienna, not'vs'itlislancling the reiterated 
assertions of that Court, of its entertaining no hostile intention against 
France, the Emperor of the French feels hound to declare that he 
Trill consider as a declaration of Tvar, formally directed against himself, 
any further aggi'ession on the Germanic body, and especially upon 
Bavaria; the Emperor being fully detennined never to separate the 
interests of Iris Empire from those of the Princes, his Allies.” And 
in order to convince those whom he addressed, that he was perfectly 
in earnest, he, at the same time, issued directions for the removal of 
the army, then at Boulogne, to the Geiman frontier. 

A graphic description of the breaking up of the camp of the 
Invading Army has been given by an eye-witness. At daybreak, the 
wind was fair for England, the blockading squadron had been blown 
down the Cliannel. The trumpets sounded — “On board!” and in 
six hours nearly two hundred thousand men, sailors, soldiers, artillery, 
stores, ammunition, and arms, were embarked. Evcrj'thing seemed 
favourable for the adventure. All was hushed : cvciy eye and ear 
intent for the signal to get undenveigh. Presently the trumpets 
pealed again; but it was — To land!” TJic anny disembarked’ in 
the same admirable order ; but with very different feelings. The 
soldiers looked vexed and disappointed, and even murmui’s were 
heaid as they retired up the beach. A brief proclamation was then 
read, announcing the imminence of war with Austria and llussia, and 
a consequent change of destination for the Grand Army. An unani- 
mous shout of joy welcomed tliis intelligence, the reverberations of 
which were long continued when it was announced that tlic Emperor 
himself would lead them to their new field of glory. Eveiy one was 
ardent in hope and ambition, when the prospect was opened to him 
of signalizing himself under the eye of a chief, whose efforts had 
been constantly crovmed with victory, and Tvho was tlie idol of his 
ov ers. The setting sun that evening gave them a farewell glance 
cliffs of England ; and by the mon-ow’s dawn the vanguard 
^ on Its way for Austerlitz. For tlic fii-st time, accelerated means 
Twpnt used to transport the ai-my to its destination. 

iucredL carriages were put in requisition, and, in an almost 

shores oJth troops, which had so recently covered the 

of ocean, were bivonaclcing npon the hanks of the Khine. 
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On the 9th of Septcmhcr* Nipolcon ciused the Ilc^ olution'iry 
Calendar to be formally abohshed, and the months and days to 
resume their ancient names and divisions For a long time the 
people had generally disregarded the laiv of the decades A cclc 
brated mathematici'vn had shewn its absurdity at the time of its 
institution “ Learned cidculations,” he said, “ are thrown away on 
the subject The decades are opposed to the commonest wants of 
man The dirty shirt and rough beard of the mechanic and labourer 
cannot fail to dcfeit all legislative efibrts that may be made to 
interfere with them ” The invention had been altogether foolish 
and inconvenient, and occasioned much trouble and confusion in 
pohtical and commercial transactions at home as well as abroad 

On the 22nd, the Emperor went m state to the Senate, to announce 
his intended departure for the Army The speech which he de 
livcrcd on this occasion, produced, when published, a lively sensation 
throughout Germany “ Senators • ” ho said, “ In the present 
circumstances of Europe, I feel the necessity of explaining to you 
my sentiments I am about to quit m> capital, to place myself at 
the head of the army, bear prompt aj>sistancc to my Alhes, and defend 
the dearest interest of my people The wishes of the eternal enemies 
of the Continent arc accomplished Hoslihties have commenced in 
the midst of Germany Austria and Russia have united with England, 
and our generation is involved anew m the calamities of war A few 
days smee, I still cherished the hope that peace would not be dis 
turbed , but the Austrian army has passed the Inn , Slunich is 
invaded , the Elector of Havana has been driven from his capital , 
and all my hopes have vanished 

“ At this moment it is, that the baseness of the enemies of the 
Continent is unveiled They still fear the influence of my profound 
love of peace , they fear, lest Austna, at the aspect of the gulf which 
they have sunh in her pathway, should recoil, and once more embrace 
sentiments of justice and moderation they have, therefore, pre- 
cipitated her into war I lament the blood which this wiU cost to 
Europe , but the name of France will thereby obtain new lustre 

“ Senators I '\lTien at your call, echoed by the voice of the whole 
French people, I placed on my head the Imperial crown, I receded 
liom you, and firom every citizen, a pledge, that it should be mam 
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tiinccl pure and unsulHcd ! jNTy people, under all cireum' tanccs have 
given me proof of their confidence and attachment. 'Iliey %nll hnnen 
to range themselves hcncath the banners of the Ihnperor and his 
aimy, udiich, before many days have elapsed, uill have passed the 
frontiers. 

“ jMagistrntcs, Soldiers, Citizen'? ! on v.'ill all strive to prc'cn'c 
the countiy from the influence of England ; avho, if sim prevailed, 
•would grant us none save an ignominiou'i peace ; the principal 
conditions of "which "would be the conflagration of our navT, the 
dcsli'uclion of our ports, and the annihilation of our ituln.^^lrv. All 
the promises "which I gave to the Erench pcoj)le I have fulfilled ; 
and on their part the people have hitherto redeemed all their engage* 
ments. In these circumstance.'!, so important for the Jintional glorv* 
and mine, the people "will continue to merit the name of Great, with 
•which I fust saluted them from amid the field of battle. Frenchmen I 
Your Emperor -will do his duty; his soldiers will perform theirs; 
you will discharge yours ! ” 

^ The reply of the Senate to this address was n vote for Icvj'ing 
^ghty thousand men, and the reorganization of the National Guard. 

le iribimatc vas not less zealous in displaying il.s devotion and 
attachment. ^ The mimicipality of Paris, and’ other public bodies, 
est^ed then" approbation of the conduct of tbc Emperor, and their 
indignation agamst England, Austria, aud Russia, by eulogistic 
'esses. The scicrit)- of the rcquii'cd Conscription seemed to be 
everywhere forgotten, in the hope of new victories, and the almost 
cei tom exaltation of tlic power and glory of France, 
ilavmg issued orders for Maimont to advance from Holland, 
eina otto -om Hanover, and Massena to assume tlic oflensive 
bvTp v"" Charles, in the 'TjtoI, Napoleon, accompanied 

his t'. "'r September, and fixed 

Sti-asbui'g, where, on the 29 th, he published the 
toUo-wing proclamation : — “Soldiorqi , r i-n xT- i vr ^ 
has commenced. ThnA of the topic coahUon 

passed fhp T A.ustnan army, in violation of treaties, has 

You have fl chased oim Ally from liis capital, 

thruw 3 f™'-- AVo have .ov- to pass 
Germanic hodv ^ pi'esence, assure the independence of the 
rry succoui" to our Alhes, and confound the pride 
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of unjust aggressors. We must not agfun be tempted to make peace 
tnthout surety : our generosity must no longer mislead us Irom tbe 
patb of sound policy. Soldiers 1 Your Emperor is in the midst of 
you. You arc but the advanced guard of the Great Nation, •which, 
if necessary, is ready, at my roice, to rise as one man, find overthroTV 
this new league, which the hatred and gold of England have formed. 
But^ SoltUcrs I 'we shall have to make forced marches t to endure 
fatigues and privations of all lands : yet, irhatever obstacles may be 
opposed to us, we will surmount them all, nor rest till wc have planted 
our eagles on the territory of our enemies,” 

On the Ist of October, tbe Emperor crossed the Rhine at Kehl, 
and slept that night at Eftelingen, "where he received the Elector of 
Baden, who soon afterwards joined the Grand Army •vith such troops 
as he was able to muster. On the approach of the French to the 
mountains of Wurtemberg, the Duke had drawn up his Kttle army 
near Louisburg to offer a formal resistance to their advance, when a 
French aide-de-camp appeared to request permission to pass. This 
was an unexpected courtesy, and gratified the Frince exceedingly; 
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insoinucli lliat -rt'licn Napoleon came up, lie ivaj; received until cordial 
ivclcome and invited to tlic jialace of I,ouislmrg, ulicrc lie ivas 
lodged and entertained for tivo nights. 'I'lie Tluchcss of ’W'urtcnihcrg 
(Princess Royal of England) seems to have hcen delighted u'ith her 
guest; and vhen she ivrote home to London, did not fail to express 
her astonishment at finding the French Emperor so {lolite and agrcc- 
ahlc a person, and the very reverse of what she had heen taught to 
expect. During the stay of Napoleon at T^uishurg, hostilities 
commenced on the road from Stntgard to TJhn, helwcen the corps of 
Marshal Ncy and some light troops commanded by the Archduke 
Ferdinand. 

Tlic plan of the Emperor now began to he devcloiied. Itlarshal 
Mack, and his pupil Pnnee Ferdinand, had fallen into the old 
Austrian error of supposing that but one course was capable of 
being pursued, and that what had been previously done, must neces- 
sarily, under similar circumstances, be repeated. Tlic passes of the 
Black Forest had been the almost invariable route of prcidous French 
invaders. To secure the defiles of that forest had, therefore, been 
the fii'st object of the Austiaan generals; who, for that purpose, had 
taken possession of Uhn, Mcmmingcn, and the line of the Illcr and 
Danube, and fortified their positions udth all the cai'c imd skill at 
their command. The eagle eye of Napoleon had detected the error 
in these movements die instant it was made ; and he at once formed 
the daring resolution of tuniing the flank of the enemy, cutting him 
off ffom his ovm countiy and resources, and reducing him' to the 
necessity of sui rendering at discretion, or giving battle witli scai'ccly 
a possibility of success. 

The first operations of tlie French were calculated to confirm the 
delusion of the Germans. Bemadotte, evacuating Hanover, and 
daversmg Hesse, seemed about to unite with the main aimiy; while 
Im-at, Key, Soult, Davoust, Yandamme, and Mai-mont, though each 
crossed the Rhine to the north of J\Iack’s position, manoeuvred 
to cause a behef that they intended to attack die Austrians di- 
rect y m front. As soon as it was found that hlack and his colleagues 
arlvn snare, and the French army was sufficiently 

obiert^% render certain the accomphshment of the Emperor’s 
> . emadotte suddenly turned to the left, ascended the Maine, 
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and foraed a Junction -mth the Bavarian army at "WurtTburg — the 
Elector now openly declaring his adherence to the cause of Napoleon. 
At the same time, Soult directed his march upon Augsburg ; JIurat, 
accompanied by Lannes, upon IV'ertingen; Ncy upon Guntzburg; and 
Davoust, by the valley of the Neclcer, marched towards Nordlingcn, 
where it was intended to concentrate the several divisions before 
giving battle to hlack and the Archduke, which was the necessary 
preliminary to an advance on Vienna. 

On the 7th of October, an engagement took place at the bridge of 
Lech, which was gallantly but vainly defended by the enemy. 
Colonel AVatticr at the head of two hmidrcd dragoons of the corps of 
Murat chased the Austrians, whose number greatly exceeded that of 


their opponents, from the river, and left a free passage for the French 
across the Danube. On the 8th, 3Iarshal Soult, who had already 
signalized liimself in this campaign, by the occupation of Donawert, 
at the moment when an Austrian battalion was about to destroy the 
bridge there, advanced against Augsbui^ : while Murat, at the head 
of three di^'isions of cavalry, in order to interrupt the Austrian com- 
munications with Dim, pressed forward to "Wertingen; and, being 
sustained by Lannes with the division of Oudinot, attacked and 
defeated with great slaughter an Austrian corps of twelve battalions 
of grenadiers, made four thousand prisoners, including many officers 
of distinction, and took fium the Austrians their coloors, and two 
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pieces of cannon. Next day, the division of Ney attacked the bridges 
of Guntzburg, which '-were defended by the Archduke Ferdinand in 
person, who had advanced horn XJlm to guard the passages of the 
Danube, and, if necessary, to secure his own retreat into Bohemia. 
Ferdinand fought bravely ; but after a stand of two or tlu'ee hours, 
abandoned the field and fled, leaving all his guns, and three thousand 
prisoners in the hands of tire French. On the 10th, Murat, Lannes, 
and Soult entered Augsbta-g; whence the last named General was 
despatched to blockade Memmingen, a small town to the south of 
TJhn, and the only line of retreat which was left to the enemy, of 
whose position Napoleon had now got more than forty miles in the 
rear : having in Iris progress drawn around Mack a series of lines and 
meshes, like those which the spider spreads with such singular care 
and precision for its prey. 

The Emperor at once fixed his head-quarters at Augsburg, the 
locality of which enabled him to watch every movement of the 
Austrians, and to have the operations of his whole army under his 
dhection. The venerable Bishop of Treves, who entertained great 
esteem for Napoleon, welcomed him to this beautiful town with the 
utmost hospitality. His halt, howevei*, was but the crouch of the 
tiger before his spring. Pressing onward, he caused the divisions 
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of Ac 'ixmy, as lie oxcrtoolt Acm, to pass in tcncw before him 
At the village of Zunmershauson, when the drigoons filed past, a 
soldier named Jiarentc, who had saved the life of his captain at 
the passage of Ac licch, and otherwise AstingiuAed himself, was 
presented to the 'Emperor The man had been a sub officer, and was 
Sent back into Ac tanks but a few days before the event which 
brought him into notice Napoleon conferred upon him the Eagle 
of the Legion of Honour, and made some ohscrvations in com 
mendation of his courage and good feeling “ I Ad no more Aan 
my duty,” said Marente, “my captain had certainly broken me for 
some faults of disciplme, but he was, neverAeless, always a brave 
solAer ” 

On the 12A, Bemadotte entered hlimich, having heen compelled, 
in order to get Aithcr, to march through Ae Prussian temtones of 
Anspach and Barcuth, and thus to violate Ae neutrality of rrcdenck 
William Duroc was sent to Berlin to apologize for this infraction, 
but the King, having some compuncliov^ regard to the oath ho had 
made with Ac Emperor Alexander, chose to express himself m terms 
of irritation, and to threaten a visitation of his Aspleasuro upon Ao 
Trench The uniform successes of Napoleon, however, of which his 
Majesty from day to day obtained mtclhgcnce, restramed him from 
issuing a declaration of war, as there can be no doubt the least 
reverse would have induced him to do In order, however, to hold 
Ae balance between the contending parties wiA something like 
equilibrium, the Prussian monarch, after Ae moa cment of Bernadotte, 
gave a passage to Ao Russian army Arough Polish Prussia, to enable 
them to join Ac ranks of the Austnans 

On Ac 14A of October, a German corps of six. thousand men laid 
down Acir arms to Marshal Soult at Memnungen , and on the same 
da), Ncy, supported by Eanncs, obtained a victory at Elchingen, 
and took possession of Aat town, which was considered Ac key to 
Bohemia The Archduke Peidmand had not awaited Ac armal of 
Ac French mam body, but, at Ae head of a strong column, had 
escaped across Ac Danube as soon as Uie danger of delay became 
apparent, Icaamg 3Iack, his second in command, closely invested in 
"Ulm The Emperor had crossed Ac Rhine on Ac Ul it was now 
Ae 14A of Ae monA, and Ae campaign could scarcely be said to he 
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opened; yet tlie Frcncli ^vere masters of every point on tvMcIi they 
had advanced, and had taken upwards of twenty thousand prisoners. 
Napoleon, however, expected henceforth to meet with more vigorous 
resistance; and from the heights before Ulm announced to his army 



the near prospect of a general action. He pointed out to the soldiers 
that the position of the Austrians was similar to that of Helas at 
Marengo : that the enemy was cut off from liis reserves and resources, 
and that speedy victory was almost certain to crown the efforts of the 
Grand Army. 

In order, however, to ascertain as nearly as possible the situation 
and expectations of Mack, General Segur was sent, on the 15th, to 
Ulm to demand the surrender of that fortress. The report made by 
the envoy to Napoleon on his return is liighly graphic : the fol- 
I lovdng is an abridgment. The night was dark ; a fearful hurricane 
raged ; the rain fell in torrents ; it was necessary to pass to the city 
by cross-roads to avoid gulfs in which man and horse might have 
I foundered. The French advanced posts, main-guards, videttes, and 
sentinels, had all sought shelter from the storm. There were no 
stars in the heavens, nor watch-fires on the ground; even the parks 
of artillery were deserted. It was with the greatest difiiculty that a 
trumpeter was at last found-, half drowned with mud and water, and 
stiff ivith cold, under a waggon, and thence brought to accompany the 
messenger. Arrived within the fortifications of Ulm, the Austrian 
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commander attended in person to leam the mission with which Segnr | 
had been, entrusted. He was a tall, pale old man, with a vivacious 
countenance, overcast for the moment with an anxiety which he 
laboured ineffectually to conccah Napoleon’s demand was that he 
should capitulate unless relieved within five days. Mack, rclj-ing 
upon the arrival of succour from Vienna, and on the advance of the 
Russians, demanded eight. He was not aware, and seemed little 
disposed to believe, that the French were masters of the line of the 
Inn and of Munich. “Him,” he said, “would cost ten thousand 
men to reduce it, if less strongly fortified, and with less abundant 
provisions. As it is, wc can hold out long enough, AVe have three 
thousand horses within the walls, upon which we will feed ratlicr | 
than surrender.” Segur, who had no aulliority to grant more than 1 
six days at the utmost, now retired, after informing the General that i 
he had directions from tiie Emperor to transmit orders to Marshal 
Ncy, in passing, on his return, to commence the attack at day-break. 

Tho situation of Slack was more critical than from his vaunting was 
likely to be suspected. His provisions were short, and his soldiers 
and officers without energy. He Wmself entertained considerable 
dread of Ney, whom a slight intercorisc, by means of flags, during the 
camprugn had shewn to be uncourteous, impatient, and fierce. From 1 
that chief notliing was to be expected but rigour. The Austrian 
commander wished, therefore, to avoid the possibibty of falling into his 
hands, on an assault. On the morning of the 1 6th, therefore. Prince , 
Maurice of Lichtenstein was despatched to Napoleon’s head-q^uarters i 

at the abhey of Elcbinijen, to treat for as favourable terms aa could, t ' 

be obtained. The Emperor, who was in a wretched bivouac, in which I i 

it was necessary to lay planks to keep his feet out of the water, had ^ 

just received the capitulation, signed the day before, for tho surrender 1 

of Iilcmmingcn, when Lidilcnstcin was brought into his presence. I ^ 

The Prince was authorized to consent to the evacuation of Ulm, on 
condition that the garrison should be permitted to return to Austria, j j 

Tlic proposal drew a smile from the Emperor. “VTiat reason can ' 

I have,” he asked **to comply with youi icqucstl In a week you } ^ 

will be in my power ^vitliout conditions. I am perfectly acquainted | j 

with your situation. You expect the advance of the Russians, who ' 
Can scarcely have arrived yet in Bohemia. And then, if I allow you ! 
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to depart, what guarantee have I that your troops vull not he united 
with those of Eussia and made to fight against me ? Yoxu generals 
have often deceived me thus ; and I will not again be their ready 
dupe. At Marengo I suffered Melas to march with his forces from 
Alessandria; and two months afterwards Moreau had to fight the 
same men, notwithstanding the most solemn promises on the part of 
your Government to conclude peace. After such conduct as I have 
experienced ffom the Austrian Cabinet, I trust to no engagement. 
The war is not of my seoking — ^it has been a violation of faith 
throughout ; and although your General, Mach, might pledge himself, 
he has not the power to keep his word, as concerns his army. Were 
the Archdulce Eerdinand still Avith you, and were he to bind himself, 
I might confide, in liis word, because he would be responsible for 
the conditions, and would not be dishonoured. But I am aware that 
he has quitted Ulm, and passed the Danube ; however, I know how 
to reach him.” 

Lichtenstein persisted, that the terms he had offered were the only 
concessions upon wliich the army Avould capitulate. “ Eetum to yoiu 
General, then,” replied the Emperor, and inform him that I cannot 
grant what he requires. Here is the capitulation of h'lemmingen. 
Carry it to Marshal Mack, and tell him I can grant no other terms of 
sui render. Your ofiicers alone can be alloAved to return to Austria: 
the soldiers must remain prisoners. He must be brief in Iris decision, 
for I have no time to lose ; and the longer he delays the worse he will 
render liis oAvn situation and that of his army. To-morrow I shall 
haA^e here the corps Avhich took Memmingen, and their aiTiA’'al may 
put a different complexion on the matter.” ' • 

The Prince AA’-as conducted back to IJhn; and the same evening 
Mack wrote to the Emperor deploring the necessities of his situation, 
and placing himself at Napoleon’s mercy. Next morning Berthier 
went to Ulm; and in the evening returned with the capitulation, by 
which the whole army surrendered. The next day. Mack paid a 
visit, at Elcliingen, to Napoleon, Avho treated him with the greatest 
ess and respect , and is said to have drawn from him many of the 
It 1 coalition, as respected their designs and ulterior objects, 

tlik ®iispected that Mack sold the fortress to the Emperor ; 

. OA^^ever, is unsupported by facts. Napoleon, before quitting 
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Strasbuxg, had observed, “ The plan of Hack's campaign is settled j 
the Caudine forks are at TJlm. If the enemy comes to meet me, I ndll 
destroy him before he has regained the Danube : if ho waits for me, 
I -will surprise him between Augsburg and Ulm.” Mack evidently 
was surprised, and appears to have been tmder the Same spell which 
had so often paralysed the Austrian generals, when opposed to the 
superior genius of "Napoleon; and which tendered it as impossible 
for him to avert the threatened danger by anticipation, as to encounter 
it when it came. This want of resolution and forethought appears to 
havo been the extent of Stack’s culpability j and this was shared to 
its full extent, and oven exceeded, by the Archdtiko Ferdinand, who 
has never received any portion of the censure due to the whole of the 
generals who suffered themselves to bo so cgrcgiously outwitted. 

On the 20th, the French army being dranm up on the heights near 
Dim, with bands playing and colours flying, the gates of the city 
were opened, and the Austrian army advanced in silence, and slowly 
I filed off, corps by corps, to lay down its arms, at a spot which had 
[ been previously agreed upon. Twenty-seven thousand men that day 
became prisoners of Franco ; which, added to those previously cap- 
toed, and the killed and wounded, made the Austrian loss amount 
to nearly fifty thousand men, besides an immense quantity of cannon, 
baggage, and military stores, and about three thousand five hundred 
horses, on which a division of dragoons, which had come from 
Boulogne on foot, were mounted. Fifteen days before, tbo confidence 
of the Allied Powers ia emd to have been such, that, not content nith 
humbling Franco, and resuming the territories she had added to her 
domain, they had proceeded to dispose of her as a conquered country 
— a portion of the appropriation being, the award of Lyons to the 
King of Sardinia, in compensation for the temporary occupation of 
Piedmont. Tlie reverses experienced must, under tlicso circum- 
stances, have been peculiarly mortifying. 

During the evacuation, which lasted nearly the whole day, Napo- 
leon was posted on a little hill, in front of the centre of his army. 
Hero he received the Austrian generals, to the number of eighteen, 
nho came to pay their respects to him etc they departed home, on 
parole. Among them was Mack, Prince lichtenstcin, Klenau, and 
Giulay, with one whose position might have been considered delicate 
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— Gcnernl Fresnel, a Frcncli Bourbonist, who had been content to 
bear arms against his countr}\ Napoleon treated all with respect, 
and offered what consolation he could for their misfortunes. “ Gen- 
tlemen,” he said, “ I regret that so many brave men should be 
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^ictims to the folly of a Cabinet which entertains absmd projects, 
and scruples not to impugn the dignity of tlic Austrian nation, by 
selling the services of its generals. Your names arc Icno'wn to me, 
and arc honourably remembered wherever you have fought. Examine 
the conduct of tho‘'C by whom you have been compromised. What 
could be more iuiqidtous than their coming to attack me without a 
jutvious declar.ation of war ? It is criminal tlms to bring upon the 
nations a foreign invarion ; to betray Europe by introducing into her 
dispute-, hordes of A^^intics. 1„ .,onnd policy, the Aulic Council, 
ii.'.^-ul of attruking me, should have .‘•ought my alliance to drive 
b •' r. ti!f liti'^iarfi to the North. 'Ihe union formed witli tho-<; 
bub»ri..:!‘ V. ill appear a inorntrou* thing in histor}'. It is n compart 
e. »i,i (j- and .‘■lifplurd. v.ith anairnt the ;,iieep — a thing 

hi hv.i- b' r n coiitthed bv a .> tate-rnaii,” 31nr;k, 
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Trith more truth than prudence, replied to tbi$ address, that his 
Sovereign, the Emperor of Austria, had been forced into the war by 
Russia. “ In that case,” said Napoleon, you no longer esast as an 
independent narion.” It is •worthy of remark, that the French 
Emperor was tho first to entertain any apprehension concerning the 
encroachments of Russian power. The other Continental States 
seem to have dreaded the advance of cirilization much more than 
any irruption of barbarism. ' 

A circumstance, connected with the interview above mentioned, has 
been noticed as setting the character of Napoleon in its true light. 
A general, more remarkable for his petulance than his wit, repeated 
aloud an expression, said to have been uttered by one of the soldiers, 
in ridicule of tho vanquished Austrians. The Emperor, who had 
caught the words, was highly dl^lcascd ; and sent one of his aides-de- 
camp to tell tho officer to retire, saying to those near him, " He must 
have little respect for himself who insults men in misfortune.” 

The garrison of XJlm, with the other prisoners taken during this 
campaign, were sent to Franco, where, by tho directions of Napoleon, 
they were distributed among the agriculturists and manufacturers, that 
their labour might eompensato for that of the conscripts required for 
tho service of the country ; an arrangement which is said to have 
given perfect satisfaction, both to the prisoners and their employers, 
and to have had an exceedingly good effect in softening the hardships 
of war. Daring the eight days that the French troops had passed in 
the neighbourhood of Dim, it had rained almost incessantly. Tho 
soldiers marched up to their knees in mire ; and the Emperor himself 
had not been once unbooted. As the Austrians filed off before 
Elcliingcn, the sun shone out, and the weather suddenly became 
clear. Mack returned to Vienna, to be committed to a dimgeon, in 
a remote part of the Austrian dominionsj and Napoleon went back 
to the Bishop’s palace, at Augsburg, to sketch a new series of warlike 
adventures. 

On the 21st of October, Napoleon published the following address 
to his army: — ^“Soldiers of the Grand Amy! In fifteen days wo 
have made a great campaign. "What wc proposed to ourselves we 
have accomplished. V’e have diascd the Austrian troops from 
Bavaria. That army, which came forth with so much ostentation to 
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insult our o"wii. ixontiers, is annihilated. But what imj^orts tins to 
England, so long as her aim is accomplished? A^Tiile we are kept 
at a distance from Boulogne, her subsidies will not be diminished. Of 
a hmicfred thousand men that were brought against us sixty thousand 
are prisoneis, who have been sent to replace our conscripts serving 
in the campaign. Two hundred pieces of cannon, with all the 
magazines and stores, ninety stand of coloms, and the most celebrated 
generals of the enemy, have fallen into our hands. There have not 
escaped us more than fifteen thousand men. 

Soldiers I I announced to you my expectations of a great battle ; 
but, through the unsMlful manoeuvres of the enemy, we have obtained 
tile same advantages without encountering the same risks; and, what 
is scarcely conceivable in the history of nations, this great result has 
accrued, without enfeebling ourselves by the loss of more than fifteen 
hundred men in killed, wounded, and prisoners. 

Soldiers ! This success is due to your confidence in your Emperor, 
your patience in supporting fatigues and privations of all kinds, and 
your raie intrepidity; but we must not rest here. You are impatient 
to ^mmcnce a second campaign. That Russian army, which the gold 
ngland has transported from the extremity of the universe, must 
- pcricnce front our hands the same fate. In this warfare, the honour 
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of tlic infantry is especially concerned They, for the second time, 
arc required to decide the question ■which they first determined on 
the plains of IfoIIand and amid the mountains of Switzerland, •v\ hethcr 
the French infantry is the first or the second in Europe There arc 
no generals against iihom I can acquire glory All my care 'wiU be 
to obtain -victory -with the least possible effusion of blood My 
soldiers are my children 

It IS scarcely possible to appreciate properly the excitement 
•wrought among soldiers by such an address, from a leader like 
Napoleon It was inspiration Eorcry man became a hero in his 
own opinion, and ■was thus prepared for 'ichicvcments which he would 
formerly have shrunk at the recital of, or utterly discredited 

Tlie Emperor, having gamed intelligence of the advance of the 
Russians, who had already entered Lmtz, where carts and waggons 
were being collected to send them forward to the Rhine, quitted 
Augsburg, and hastened to blumch, which he entered on the 24th 
The Elector had not yet returned to his capital, but the Bava 
nans, in raptures with their Liberator, made the day of his amval a 
public holiday, and at night lUummated the city The French now 
pressed on into the heart of Germany, cro«siDg the Iser by all the 
bridges along their line, and approached rapidly to the Inn Tlic 
Emperor himself took the road to ISIuhldorf, whence the Russians had 
just retreated, on hearing of the fall of Ulm Beyond this place not 
a hndge had been left standing The French, however, were ■v\cll 
prepared for greater obstacles than this , and continued their march, 
•with httlc dclaj, to Saltzhurg, Braunan, and Lmtz, cautiously fol 
lowing the route of the retiring Rusnans At Lmtz, Napoleon was 
visited bj the Elector of Bavana and lus son and hero Duroc 
rojomed him, after his mission to Berlin It was in this town, also, 
tint he received accounts of the operations of the other divisions of 
the army 

Two days after the capitulation of mro, hlurat, with his division, 
which formed the left 'wing of the Grand Army, mvested Trochtel 
frugen, and forced it with a garrison of ten thousand men to 
capitulate Massena, meanwhile, after some fighting in Italy, had 
crossed the Adige at Verona, obtained posseesion of St "Michel, and 
pursuing his 'nctones, attacked and defeated the Archduke Charles 
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at Caldieroj where the latter had str-ongly posted himself with his 
army of upwards of eighty thousand men. The last assault took 
place on the 30th, and gave to the French five thousand additional 
prisoners, besides compelling the Archdulce to a precipitate retreat 
through the mountain passes of Carinthia into Hungary, whence he 
hoped to be able to emerge in time to defend his brother’s capital, 
which was threatened by the rapid advance of Napoleon in person. 
At the same time, the Ai'chdulce John was sorely pressed in the Tyrol 
by the intrepid gallantry of Ney, who, having led his army into that 
mountainous country, by paths previously deemed impracticable, had 
already obtained possession of tire fortresses of Schwartz and Neu- 
stadt, and was investing Imrspruck. Under these circumstances. 
Prince John, abandoning the Tyrol, hastened, with all the forces he 
could save from his pui'suers, after Prince Charles, into Hungary. 

From the whole series of admirably conceived and well executed 
mancBuvres of the French Emperor, by which the enemy had been 
expelled from the Vorarlberg, the Tyrol, and the North of Italy, and 
every division of the army left at liberty to act in concert upon any 
given point, the capture of Vienna, the moment it shordd be assailed, 
became certain. The combined Austrian and Russian armies were 
in full retreat before the advancing columns of Napoleon, and scarcely 
ventured to halt for rest or refreshment. Their march was dhected 
towards Moravia, where the Grand Russian Army, ivith the Emperor 
Alexander, had now arrived ; and where it seemed to be the purpose 
of the Allies to assemble for a general and decisive effort. An 
attempt was made to save the Austrian capital, by calling upon the 
inhabitants to rise en masse ; but it was soon discovered that the 
fortifications were in such disrepahr, and the organization of the people 
so defective, that resistance could have no effect but to provoke the 
the plunder, if not the destruction, of the city. On the 7th of 
November, therefore, the Emperor Francis with his family quitted 
Vienna ^that imperial city which for ages had not beheld the front 
of an armed foe — to place themselves under the protection of the 
Russians, whose head-quarters were now at Brunn in Moravia. 

A last feeble hope lay in the chance that Napoleon might be 
induced to negociate. Count Giiilay, one of the generals who had 
been included in the capitulation of Ulin, was, therefore, sent "with a 
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flag of truce to Luitz, to propose an nrmistice, prevxouslvj it "wts 
urged, to ucgociiting for a general peace The device, however, wis 
too transparent Time was wanted to allow the two Archdukes to 
form a junction with the Bussians beneath the walls of Vienna The 
troops of the Htnperor Alexander were not even mentioned in the pro 
posal, though, had there been any senous intention of treating on fair 
terms, they would certainly not have been omitted Napoleon, after 
heanng the message of Gmlay, merely observed that, though he had 
a sincere desire for peace, he could not, under existing circumstances 
suspend his operations , and that if the Austrian Court was anxious to 
bring the war to a speedy termination, it must include its allies m 
the armistice In the meantime, both parties might fight ulido the 
prelimmanes of a treaty were being arranged 

The army continued to advance, gaming in its progress several 
minor victones at llanenrcl, JKrhcnbach, Lambach, Loaers, and 
Amstetten, till tbo division of Marshal Mortier reached the village 
of Demftein, where it encountered a large body of Hussians and 
Austrians, and recened a sea ere check, losing several men and throe 
eagles This was the first reverse which the rrench had oxpen 
enced dunng the campaign, and, although slight in itself, it annoyed 
Napoleon exceedingly? detaining him for more than two days at the 
aallago of Poltcn, where he happened to be when intelligence of the 
disaster reached bun Giulay, at this tune, again endeavoured to 
open ncgociations to save the Austrian capital , but Napoleon would 
now listen to no proposal unless Venice and the Tyrol were placed 
in lus hands to guarantee the sincerity of the Alhcd Towers — -terms 
avhich Pranas, in his turn, indignantly rejected On the 13th of 
Not ember, the advanced guard of the Grand Army was in the 
suburbs of Vienna, and in possession of all the roads Icadmg to the 
city A bold stratagem of klurat and I*anncs, tn o of the brai cst 
generals in an army where all the leaders uerc distinguished for 
courage and enterpnse, won the proud capital of the proudest rojal 
bouse in Europe, without imposing upon thevt followers the necessity 
of striking a single blow Ktding forward in adi-ance of the troops, 
the two JIarshals observed a number of Austrians preparing to blow 
up the bridge of Tabor They instantly saw the advantage that 
might be gained if this work of destruction could be delayed , and. 
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giving directions to the officers Tyho accompanied them for the 
approach of the soldiers at a concerted signal, they pushed straight 
onward to the middle of the bridge, and at once entered into cool 
and composed conversation with the officers who were directing the 
works. Rumours of an armistice had been for some days current; 
and it was known that Count Giulay was still at Napoleon’s head- 
quarters. Murat and Lannes spoke of this, and treated it as a matter 
of certainty that hostilities were about to be suspended. The attention 
of the Austrians was thus diverted from its proper object, while a 
column of grenadiers, having reached the Danube, rushed upon the 
bridge, being protected from the fire of the enemy by the presence 
of several Austrian officers between them and the batteries. The 
materials and implements for destroying the bridge were in a moment 
thi’own into the water, the cannon intended to protect the passage 
seized, and the French soldiers placed in undisputed possession of 
the Austrian capital. The German officers were not a little chagrined 
on discovering that they were prisoners of wai*, and that their blunder 
had enabled the Imperial Eagle of France to be exalted in ti'iiunph 
above the Griffin Eagle of Austria, even on the turrets of the ancient 
palace of Charles V ., the vanquisher of the great and gallant Francis. 

This surprise was of the utmost importance in all its consequences. 
Not only did it secure to the French the occupation of Vienna, with 
its immense jnilitary stores, arms, and clothing, but it interposed 
an msurmountable barrier to the junction of the Ai-chdulces Charles 
and John with the Russians. Napoleon at once 'established his 
head-quarters at the palace of Schonbrunn, whence he issued orders 
for concentrating aU his forces, which henceforth directed their march 
npon Vienna firom every quarter, in order that they might be pre- 
pared to act decisively against the combined armies of the Archdukes, 
or that of the Russians, winchever should be most within reach, or 
the defeat of which should offer the greatest advantage. The day 
after the Emperor entered Vienna, the authorities of that city, with 
e Bubna at their head, repaired to Schonbrunn to present the 
^ omage of the inhabitants to the victor, and to petition for clemency 
^ lus adrninisti-ation. Napoleon spoke loudly to the deputation, and 
Piiblication of an order of the day, in which he com- 
^cled the soldiers to obsexwe the strictest discipline, and to pay the 
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most implicit respect to tte persons and property of the citirens. A 
fcTV days previously, he had peiformed an act vrhich deserves to he 
recorded; not as a mere instance of generosity, which, after the many 
anecdotes of active philanthropy already noticed, would be super- 
fluous, but as marking more strongly the character of the man. Just 
before his entry into Vienna, Napoleon, riding along the road, dressed 
as usual in his favourite uniform of a Colonel of the Guard, met an 
open carriage in which was a lady weeping, and an aged ecclesiastic. 
The Emperor reined his horse, and enquired of the lady the cause of 
her tears. She replied: — “My country-house, about two leases 
hence, has been pillaged by soldiers, who ha^c murdered my 
gardener. I go to seek the Emperor, who knew my family, and 
will, I doubt not, protect us.** Napoleon enquired her name. “ Do 
Bunny,” was the reply j “ I am the daughter of M. dc hlarbccuf, 
formerly governor of Corsica.” — I am delighted, Madam,” cs.claimcd 
the Emperor, at the same Ume infonning her who he was, “ to have 
an opportunity to be serviceable to you. Be pleased to wait for me 
at hcad-quarters ; I will see you there presently. All who are of the 
family of De Marboiuf have a right to my regard.” A picquot was 
assigned from the chasseurs of his own Guard to escort the lady ; and 
the Emperor, after c-^pressing Ids regret for what had happened, and 
almost offering personal escuses for the injury, hastened forward to 
give directions for tracing and puniriiiiig the deUnquents. On his 
return, 'Madame dc Bunny was honoured with the most marked 
attentions ; and, when she departed, her losses were indemnified with 
princely munificence. 

The occupation of Vienna, Napoleon well knew would bo of little 
consequence, \mless it were followed up by the defeat of the Russians 
and of Prince Charles. Having, therefore, appointed General Clark 
Governor of the capital, and left Morticr and Maimont to protect it, 
with orders to keep the roads of ltdy and Hungary, he advanced, in 
person, with the ^visions of Jilurat and Lannes, towards Znaim, in 
J loravia. On the day of his departure, the 1 5th, the advanced guard 
of the French overtook the rear of the retreating Russian army, at 
Ilollabnmn, where a severe action ensued, perhaps on the whole to 
♦ the disadvantage of the French; though the enemy was unable to 

make a stand, and continued bis flight. In tlus engagement, General 
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Oudinot was wounded^ and the temporary command of his • corps in 
consequence given to Diu-oc, who had been during' the whole 
campaign exceedingly eager to distinguish liimself. Next day, a 
similarly indecisive battle was fought between Soult and the Eussians 
at Juntersdorf. 

Marshal Ney, in the meantime, had acquitted himself “ndth his 
customary valour and iirtelligence.” On the 16th of November, he 
entered Innspruck, the Tyrolese capital, and, in the arsenal, found 
sixteen thousand stand of arms, and an immense quantity of ammu- 
nition. ' Among other prizes in this place were two flags, which, 
during the last wai', had been taken from the 76th regiment, than 
whom none had exhibited higher courage during the present cam- 
paign, and to whom the loss of their colours had been, a constant 
source of profound afiliction. These flags were how found among the 
trophies which had been preserved at Innspruck, and at the inter- 
cession of an officer, were formally restored by N ey to the regiment. 
The soldiers went, in a body, to the arsenal, and the veterans, as 
their long lamented colours were taken fr’om the walls, shed tears of 
joy, whilst the yoimg conscripts exhibited almost equal enthusiasm 
at having assisted in the recapture of ensigns which had been so much 
talked of, and so deeply regretted by their seniors. The Emperor, 
when informed of the circumstances qf tliis scene, directed that its 
remembrance should be preserved by a painting worthy of the subject. . 
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Xlxcy have accused INapolcon of xvant of sj-mpalhy, appear to 
have forgotten tliat his biography is full of such incidents as this 
On the 17th, ^sapoleon fixed his head quarters at /naim, vrhonce 
they ucic succcssiicly transferred to PorUitz and Brunn the Bus 
sians at each remove , sustaining a new thougli unimportant defeat 
Brunn had been evacuated a few hours only before the arrival of 
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the rrencli, and tlie magazines were full of stores, as if they had 
been kept by friends. Here Kellerman, with four regiments of light 
cavalry from the corps of Bernadotte, joined the Grand Army, having 
left the Marshal himself and General Wrede (the commander of the 
Bavarian cavalry) at Iglau, in Bohemia, exlrausted with pursumg the 
Archduke Berdinand. 

On the 28th, Napoleon gave audience to M. de Stadion and Count 
Giulay, who came to him again to solicit peace. The conduct of 
Austria, however, had been insincere throughout; and though the 
French Emperor wished for peace, he was not inclined to dispense 
with the precaution adopted at the commencement of this war, that 
sm'ety must accompany peace, and generosity be tempered by sound 
policy. Nevertheless, as he had expected that overtrues for acconuno- 
dation would speedily follow the many signal defeats of the enemy, 
he had sent for Talleyrand, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, to 
Vienna, to conduct any negociations that might be required. To 
this consummate diplomatist the Austrian envoys were now referred : 
and, to prove that he was in earnest, or at least to be enabled to claim 
the credit of sincerity, Napoleon sent Savary, one of his aides-de- 
camp, to Olmutz, to deliver a letter and his salutations to tire 
Emperor of Russia. Savary had probably been selected for this 
mission, because he was known to be a keen observer. It was before 
dawn that he left the French head-quarters. At day-break he was 
at Vischau, where the first post of Cossacks was established, whence 
he was sent on through the whole Russian army to General Kutuson 
at Olmutz. As the morning rose, he saw the assembling of the wild 
Tartar hordes, from their bivouacks by the road side. Alexander 
had not risen when Savary reached his quarters : the latter was, 
therefore, left with a staff-officer until the gates of the fortress should 
be opened. The Generals who crowded rormd, and entered into 
conversation ■with the French envoy, during the hours that Savary 
waited, were chiefly young and vain men, without knowledge or 
experience, who were lilrely to be betrayed into rashness by their 
arrogance and presumption. These persons spoke loudly of the 
overweening ambition of France, and of the means by which they 
were about to curb it. 

The Czar himself appeared about ten o’clock. He was a man of 
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noble figvure, about sis. and twenty ycais of age After bearing 
Savary's message, and taking the letter he had brought, he said, ** I 
duly appreciate tins proceeding of jour master, against whom I have 
taken up arms nath regret He has long been the object of my 
admiration, and 1 shall not neglect the first opportunity that offers 
to make the same assurance to him m person ” The Emperor retired 
to avritc an answer, and in half an hour returned, holding his note 
with the address downwards, while he entered into conversation with 
Salary He expressed his opmion, that to shew her moderation and 
good faith, Franco ought to restore all that she had won during the 
last ten j cars, and be content with the honours she had acquired m 
her splendid campaigns '*Here is my answer/^ concluded the 
Autocrat , the superscription docs not express the title your master 
has of late assumed , but I attach no importance to such trifles 
Tlic address m as, To the Chief of the French Goa emment ” 
Savory, on his return, found Napoleon awaiting his arrival at the 
post-house of PosorzUz, only three quarters of a mile from the 
Russian outposts ihe message and letter of Alexander were far 
from satisfactory, the Emperor, therefore, desired Savory to return 
a\ ith all speed to propose an interview for the morrow The circum 
stances of the French army were becoming critical The Aichduhcs 
Charles and John were approaching the Danube, Pnnee Ferdinand 
was levying a strong force in Bohemia, Slassena, who should, by this 
tune, haic brought his troops to the neighbourhood of Vienna, was 
still on the other side of the Juhan Alps , tmd the announcement of 
the accession of Prussia to the Coalition was daily expected There 
was, therefore, no time to be lost An armistice, mcludmg all the 
bcUvgorent parties, or a decisive victory, was necessary to enable 
Kapolcon to maintain his position with hopes of a successful result 
Tlie last iltcmaUvc appeared the preferable one , and although the 
French Emperor chose to appear desirous of pacification, he sought 
with more eagerness to provoke an instant battle 

At nine in the morning of the 29th, the day on which Sai ary had 
been sent to the Russm camp, an engagement took, place a short 
distance from Yischau, between the advanced posts established by 
ilurat, and a swarm of Co'sacka, when fifty dragoons of the Cth 
regiment fell into the hands of the Russians The Emperor m ent in 
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person to tlio village where tliis action had taken place ; and on Ins 
return walked his horse over the plain between Austerlitz and Brunn, 
attentively examining all the sinuosities of tlic ground, and causing 
the distances from height to height to bo measured. “ Gentlemen,” 
he exclaimed to the ofRccrs of the staff, “ it will be well to study this 
field: we shall shortly have to contest it.” He passed the whole 
day on horseback, inspecting the position of every corps of his amy, 
and giving directions for such changes as he conceived necessary. 
On the left of General Suchet’s division, a single hillock overlooked 
the whole front of the position. Hitlier Napoleon directed to be 
brought fourteen pieces of cannon; and as ammunition waggons 
could not be placed there, two hundred charges of powder and ball 
were piled beliind each gun. The foot of the hillock was then cut 
away as an escarpment, and the post thus secured from assault. 

At night, the advanced parties of the army, which were two or 
three leagues beyond .the spot where Napoleon desired to give battle, 
fell back to the positions which the Emperor had chosen for them. 
These movements misled the Russians, who conceived that they 
indicated Napoleon’s intention to retreat. Alexander was elated 
bej'ond measure at the prospect thus opened to him ; and the pre- 
sumption of Iris officers and soldiers 'broke out in loud boasting. The 
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reverses of previous cnmp'ugns, they said, vcrc attributable to the 
cowardice of the Austrians Ihe Ru‘«siaii soldiery, countrjiucn of 
that Suwarrow who had beaten the rrcnch from their Lombard 
possessions, would soon bring the towering eagle of France from its 
pride of place Tlic Czar himself had prcsiouslj been disposed to 
accede to Kapolcon’s wish for an inlcrMcw , he now rcsolv cd to send 
Prince Dolgoroula in his stead Accordingly, on the morning of the 
last day of November, that joving man, accompanied by Saiary, 
presented himself at the French lines, bcarmg a message from the 
Fmperor, his master Napoleon had non a part to play He was 
desirous _pf,adding strength to the false impression which the Russians 
had derived from his roantcuiTC of the precedmg esemng He, 
therefore, as if the interior of his camp would res eal more than he 
desired to be known, met Dolgoroula at the outposts of the amj, 
which the soldiers were busy m cotermg with field works, m order, 
apparently, to shield conscious weakness with entrenclimcnts Tlie 
ens oy, whom Napoleon afterwards described as being “ utterly 
Ignorant of the uitcrcsts of Europe, and the situation of the Con 
tincnt , as, m short, the mere mouth piece of England,’ encouraged 
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by wbat he observed, demanded, in the name of his master, the 
cession of Belgium and Holland, and the transfer of the Iron Crown 
of Italy to a less obnoxious head, as the conditions on which peace 
would be granted to France. The Emperor listened, with a patience 
which seemed to be -the effect of his precarious situation ; but in 
dismissing the Prince, said, “ If that is all your errand, you may 
return, and tell the Emperor Alexander that I had no conception of 
these expectations when I sought an interview. I would have shewn 
him my army, and referred to his equity for the conditions of peace. 
But if he will have it so, we must fight. I wash my hands of it.” 
When Dolgorouki was gone, Napoleon, rejoining his staff, exclaimed, 
“ Those people are mad ! They insist on my giving up Italy, when 
they cannot take from me Vienna. "WlLat then are their plans, and 
what would they do with France, if I were beaten ? Let it be as God 
pleases ; but, by my faith, before eight-and-forty hours are past, I 
shall have given them a sound drubbing ! ” 

Preparations were now made, with increased rapidity, for the battle. 
Bernadotte had arrived, with two divisions of infantry; Soult had 
three ; Lannes two ; Davoust one. There was, also, in the field a 
strong division of grenadiers, and one of the Imperial Guard. Of 
horse, besides the light cavah'y, there were three divisions of dragoons, 
two of cuirassiers, two regunents of carbineers, and the horse-guards. 
On the morning of the 1st of December, the Emperor himself stationed 
all the troops. Davoust was placed on the extreme right, behind the 
convent of Baygern ; being separated by a number of small lakes and 
narrow defiles from Soult, who was opposed to the Russian left wing. 
The centre was commanded by Bernadotte ; supported by the light 
cavahy, dragoons, cuirassiers, and horse-guards, under Murat. The 
left was under Lannes, being supported by the fortified hill before 
alluded to, near the road to Ohnutz, called Santon. Ten battalions of 
the Imperial Guard, with Oudinot’s division, headed by Duroc, were 
kept as a reserve, under the eye of Napoleon himself, who intended 
that tliis force, with forty pieces of artillery, should act only in case of 
emergency, and then wherever its presence would be most lilcely to 
render victory certain. The Emperor was on horseback the whole 
day, vie-wing the artillery, inspecting the posts and appointments of 
the soldiers, attending to tire distribution amonff them of ammunition 
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and pro'\'isions, and partaking of tlic last Tvith tkc most good*huinoiircd 
cordiality. 

Alexander, deceived liy the report of Dolgorouki, v:ho, on Hs 
return to the Russian camp, had expressed Ids conviction tliat the 
Prcnch 'were retreating, hastily adopted the resolution of extending 
his left ■wing, in order to turn the right of his opponents, and take 
them in flank and icar. This was a movement into which Napoleon, 
presuming on their ignorance of the art of war, had all along sought 
to tempt the Russians j and when, about noon, he saw them hegin to 
descend from the heights, where they might have lain in safety, xmtil 
the arrival of the Archdukes on the field, he could not refrain from 
expressing his joy. Before sunset to-morrow,” he exclaimed, “ tliat 



army will be nunc I” In order, bdweser, to confirm the enemy as to 
the supposed weakness of the French, Slurat, having sent forward a 
small hody of cavalry as if to oppose the advancing army, hastily 
withdrew it, and called in his outposts, on pretending to discover the 
force opposed to him. 

In the course of the afternoon. Count Haugwilz arrived at the 
bivouac of the Emperor, intending to offer the mediation of the King 
of Fru-ssia between the contending parties, and 'with directions to 
declare war against France if this were refused. The envoy, on 
being introduced, intimated that he was the hearer of an important 
message. Napoleon guessed the purport of his mission, and replied : 
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Count, you may see that the outposts of the armies are already 
meeting. There ivill he a battle to-morrow ; return to Vienna, and 
dehver your message when it is over.” Haugwitz, according to 
Napoleon’s expression, was no novice ; and, seeing how matters stood, 
prudently availed himself of the opportunity to udthdraw, and wait 
the events of the fight. In the evening of the same day, an irregular 
filing of small arms was heard to the right of Soult’s position, wliich 
was kept up so long as to give Napoleon considerable uneasiness. 
He, at last, sent an aide-de-camp to make enquhies, and soon learned, 
that a skhmish had taken place between the advanced guard of 
Legrand and some Knssians, who wished to obtain possession of tlie 
village' of Sokohiitz, wliich covered the French fiank. • The moon, 
which had previously shone brightly, now became overcast, and the 
filing soon afterwards ceased. The officer, who had been sent to 
reconnoitre, on his return found the Emperor lying on some straw, 
so soundly asleep that it was necessary to shake him before he could 
be awakened. Haiing heard the report, Napoleon sent for Soult to 
accompany him in inspecting the line, in order to ascertain the precise 
nature of the Russian movement. He approached the posts of the 
enemy as nearly as possible, and was desirous of returning to liis 
bivouac without being recognised ; but the soldiers soon discovered 
him ; when, remembering that the morrow was the anniversary of his 
Coronation, they lighted bunches of straw and hay, and the enthusiasm 
spreading, an extempore illumination took place along the whole line, 
while the ah was rent with loud cries of “ Vive I’Empereur ! ” 
Veterans and conscripts thronged around him with equal eagerness, 
loudly declaring that they would celebrate the following day in a 
manner more worthy of his glory. ‘‘But you must promise us,” 
cried an old grenadier, “that you will keep your person ffiom the 
fire of the enemy, and only combat wdth your eyes.” — “ I promise 
you,” rephed Napoleon, “I will remain with the reserve until you 
need us.” A pledge which exliibits in the most forcible way the 
mutual confidence between the cliief and Ms soldiers : “ shewing,” 
says Sh Walter Scott, “that the assurance of his personal safety was 
considered as great an encouragement to the troops as the usual 
Xirotcstations of sovereigns and leaders that they will be in the front 
and share the dangers of the day. Yet,” adds the same author. 



“ there have not been -wanting those -who lia\ c thrown the imputation [ 
of cowardice on tlic victor of a hundred battles, nhesc reputation 
was BO Tvcll established among the troops who must be liic best ( 
judges, that his attention to tlic safety of his person was requested ] 

by them, and granted by him as a favour to lus arm) ” The promise i 

that he would not cvposc liimsclf to needless danger, was repeated in 
a proclamation i<^cd to the troops at day-break. 

Napoleon V as on horseback before da^vn, and the soldier^ were got ’ 
under arms as noiselessly as possible. A dcn-c fog cos ered the ground, 
so that it was impossible to ihstingulsh objects from one bivouac to 
another, Tliis afforded the Trench time to form their ranks unob- 
served. As it grew Ii"ht, the imst graduallv ascended: still an j 
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unbroken silence prerailed to tlie extremity of the, horizon. ^^No 
one/’ says Mr. Hazlitt^ “-would have suspected that so many men, 
and so many noisy engines of destruction, were crowded together in 
so small a space.” Napoleon again sent to reconnoitre the Russian' 
position on his right. The enemy were now in motion; but it was 
impossible, through the remains of the fog, to ascertain what they were 
about, although it was seen that the two armies' almost touched each 
other. Soon after seven o’clock, the mist cleared away, and the sun 
rose with unclouded splendour. “ On many an after day the French 
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soldiery hailed a similar da-rni with exultation as the sure omen of 
^ ictoiy ; and ‘ the Sun of Austerlitz ’ has passed into a proverb.” 

Ihc I'rcnch army, infantry and cavah-y, appeared formed into 
columns in the midst of the plain. The Emperor was suiTOundcd 
b} his marshals, who were all eager to begin the engagement. Their 
miportunitics were resisted, however, till the fire of the Russians had 
commenced, and had become brisk on the right. Tlie last directions 
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for the battle -were then issued, and the generals departed at full gallop 
to their several posts to commence the attack. The whole army* 
moved forward at the same moment, with such cool and steady 
determination of purpose, and such precision of step and motion, that 
the word of command might be heard from the different officers along 
the lines. The’march was continued, with an occasional halt to rectify 
distances and direction, to the very foot of the Russian positions. The 
Emperor then passed in front of the several regiments, and exclaimed, 

“ Soldiers, we shall finish this campaign with a thundcr*clap which i 

will confound the pride of our enemies I” E\ery hat was in an j 

instant upraised, and an unuersal shout of "Vive VEmpereur!" j 
arose from the moving mass. At this si^al for the onset, the can- 
nonade commenced on the extreme right, whither a large division j 
of Russians had been allured by the hope of turning the French 
flankj hut where it found itself unexpectedly opposed by Davoust’s 
division, of whose situation behind the convent of Eaygem it was 
in total ignorance.’ The manoeuvre had been altogether badly 
executed. The intervals between Uic detached regiments had been 
suffered to become irregular, and the space left by their advance, in 
the line of the main army, was not filled, up. Kapoleon saw the 
opportunity, and immediately ordered SouJt wlh the right wing to 
rush fonv*ard, intersect the enemy’s line, and sever his left wing from 
the centre. The Czar, perceiving the fatal consequences of this 
movement, ordered the Russian Guards to make a desperate attack 
on Sbult’s division, and to restore the communication which had been 
cut off. This 'encounter took place on an eminence, called the hill of 
Pratzen, where General St. Hilaire sustained, for nearly two hours, a 
tremendous fire of musketry, such as it seemed impossible to with- 
stand. Each battalion of his corps was eng^^ed in a fierce contest : 
at length, however, Vandamme came up, and attacking the nearly 
exhausted columns of the enemy with fresh vigour, threw them into 
confusion, and became master of their position and artillery. At this v 
moment, the Emperor despatched one of Bemadotto’s divisions, and a 
portion of the grenadiers of the Guard, to the assistance of '^'’andamme 
and St. Hilaire. The Russians were now wholly occupied in de- 
fending themselves. Several times they attempted to fall hack, in 
order to reascend the Pratzen, but on every occasion they were 
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assailed -witli such fury, as compelled them to stand at hay^ without 
being able to advance or retreat. On a sudden, Soult dhected a new 
movement to be made, by Vandamme’s division, towards the right 
flank, for the purpose of turning and enclosing all the troops engaged 
with St. Hilaire. The troops intended to execute this movement 
received a severe check. The fourth regiment of the line was thrown 
into disorder, and lost one of its eagles, by a charge of Eussian 
cavalry: an accident firom which fatal consequences might have 
ensued ; but the genius of Napoleon seemed to triumph most in a 
crisis. Bessieres was ordered to lead on the Imperial Guard, while 
the Eussians were disordered by their own impetuosity in attempting 
to snatch a victory. The latter resisted bravely, fighting with the 
energy of despair; but the steady valour and matchless discipline of 
the soldiers of Napoleon finally prevailed, and the Eussians were 
broken and dispersed. The Grand Dulce Constantine, who had led 
this whig of his brother’s army, seeing the rout of his troops, saved 
himself by the fleetness of his horse. The artillery and standards of 
the entire division fell into the hands of the Trench. ' 

Against Murat, who commanded the centre of the Trench army, 
meanwhile, close columns of the Allies were dhected in continuoiis 
charges. The Czar caused his guard to deploy. Artillery, cavahy, 
and infantry were marched against a bridge, of which the Trench held 
possession, and which was a post of considerable importance.. The 
movement was, at first, concealed from the observation of Napoleon 
by the inequahty of the ground ; but a heavy roUing fii-e'of musketry 
in that dhection soon revealed what was passing, and he immediately 
afterwards learned that the enemy was repulsing one of his brigades. 
Their cavahy had, in fact, aheady penetrated the squmes, and was 
sabring the men ; while at a httle distance were hordes of horsemen 
in reserve. The Eussians now advanced : four pieces of artillery 
were brought on the ground, at a gallop, and planted in position 
against the Trench. General Eapp, who had been desjiatched by 
the Emperor to the assistance of Murat, with the corps of Mamelukes 
which had accompanied Napoleon horn Egypt, two squadrons of 
chasseurs, and one of grenadiers of the Guard, arrived on the spot at 
this critical moment. “ Courage, my lads,” cried Eapp, on seeing 
the situation of his comrades ; “ behold your brothers, yoiu’ firicnds. 
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butcKcrcd ; let us avenge them, and the disgrace of our standards ! 
Forward!” There needed no further incitement to men already 
burning for distinction. The soldiers dashed, at full speed, upon the 
foe, and, in an instant, drove them from and captured their g\ms. Tlic ' 
•advancing cavalry of the Bussians, which halted for the attack, was 
overthrown by the leaders of tlus gallant charge, and fled in confusion. 

At length, the French became so mingled with the enemy, that tlicy 
were compelled to flght man to man, and the infantrj' on either side ' 
dared not fire, lest they ^onld kill their o^Tn countrymen. The \ 
intrepidity and experience of the French finally succeeded ; and the 
Russian centre shared the fate of its left wing. 



The right of the enemy had been actively engaged, by Lannes, j 

during the whole of the h.ittlc; but now all the troops on tlicir left | 

being routed, Napoleon was enabled to gather roxmd them his forces 
on every side ; and his artillery, incessantly playing upon them from 
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DEFEAT or THr ENEMY 

Napoleon, to his great surpnse, found him rcmainmg inactue at 
evening By continuing to advance, lie svould have obtained pos 
session of the road from Anstcrlitz to Holhtsch, and thus have 
intercepted the retreat of the Austrians and Russians Bemadotte, 
however, had never home anyr aflection for Napoleon, who, from 
an inferior officer, had hecome his master , and the hlarslial’s want 
of good will began about this time to lead him into repeated 
blunders 

The Emperors of Austria and Russia witnessed the defeat of their 
armies, from a rising ground, whore they had stationed themselves 
during the contest , and only when the result was no longer doubtful, 
tool, an active part m the operabom of their troops It was then, 
with the greatest difficultj , that they were able to rally the remams 
of their routed forces, m order to save them from utter destruction by 
precipitate retreat Tlie bravery of the Russians, and the loyal 
detotion of the Germms, were put to a severe test m secunng the 
personal safety of their respective soicreigns, the only practicable 
route for whose flight was along a causeway, between two partially 
frozen lahes, and they were hotly pursued by tbo Frcneh, nbosc 
leaders, from time to time, remmded the soldiers of their promise 
during the preceding night, to celebrate, with due honour, the anm 
vcTsary of the Coronation Upwards of twenty thousand prisoners 
of war, nuth an equal amount of hilled and wounded, one hundred 
pieces of cannon, fortj Russian and seieral Austrian standards, and 
an immense quantity of ba^age and stores, were left on the field 
0 { cigfiCy thousand Russians, and twenty five thousand Austrians, 
engaged in this battle, not half the number could be mustered nevt 
day Of tlio French, the number of whom, was Uttle inferior to the 
encmj at the commencement of the engagement, tlicre fell about 
fourteen hundred men, of whom eight hundred avcrc killed, and 
the rest wounded Such was the great conflict, which Isapolcou 
called the Battle of AustcrliU , Iiis soldiers, the Battle of the Xlircc 
Emperors , and a few others, the Day of the Anmvcrsaiy 

Napoleon, returning from the pursuit rn the eacmng, passed over 
the ground on which his various troops had fought It was already 
dark he, therefore, enjoined silence on tho^c around him, that 
he might hear tlic cnes of the wounded, and when a sound of 
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pcoin cauglit liis ear lie went immediately to the spot, alighted, and 
ordered brandy to be given to the sufferer. In the performance of this 
duty, he was engaged till a late hour. His escort passed the whole 
night on the ficld'of battle, talcing the cloaks from the dead to cover 
those in whom life still remained. Fires were kindled on the ground 
near where the wounded lay, and the soldiers of the guard left on 
the spot were directed not to retire till every wounded soldier was 
lodged in a hospital. The men loaded liim with blessings, ‘‘wliich,” 
says klr. Hazlitt, “ found the way to his heart much better than all 
the flatteries of courtiers. He thus won the affection of his soldiers, 
who knew that' when they suffered it was not his fault, and who, 
therefore, never spared themselves in Ms serHce.” It was past 
midnight when Napoleon aiiwed' at Brunn. He lost no time, 
however, in issuing orders for'Davoust to collect his corps and pmsue 
the Bussians, who were in full retreat oh the following day; and at 



the same time, Berthier was directed to ascertain the actual losses in 
the engagement, to visit the hospitals, and, in the name of the 
Emperor, to present every wounded soldier with a napoleon, as the 
piece of twenty francs was then called, and to distribute among the 
officers gratuities varying from five hundred to tMee thousand francs, 
according to their rank. 

This signal defeat entirely crushed the hopes of the Emperor of 
Austria, of being able to maintain a successful opposition to France ; 
and he therefore, after consulting the Czar, resolved to trust himself 
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to the clcmcncj of the Victor Accordingly, Prince John of Lichtcn 
stem wns despatched, on the daj after the battle, with a mc-s'sage to 
Napoleon, soliciting him to grant an interview to the Emperor 
Erancis The rrench headquarters were established in a bam, 
where the Emperor sat upon a heap of straw, warming humolf by a 
log fire, when the envoy was introduced The demands for ceding 



the crown of Italy and the tcmioncs of Belgium and Holland 
were forgotten, and the tone of Austria was that of a suhmissxie 
suppliant The crpcctauons of the Allies had been cffectnely 
bumbled , and thej now sought and hoped for nothing beyond the 
saamg of their own dominions from the grasp of the Conqueror, and 
permission to •withdraw from the dangers by which they were sur 
rounded Tlicir crippled and dispirited forces had been driven 
towards the bridges of Ilollitsch and Coding, and, knowing that 
Eavoust was m pursuit, they feared lest Uicir retreat m that direction 
should be cut off, and their own foul designs retorted on them 
sell cs for the) coidd not fad to reflect on their previous agreement 
to dethrone Napoleon and dismember France Napoleon, howe\cr, 
was not entirely without apprehension He had known before the 
battle of tile approach of the Archdukes , and of the hostile inten 
tions of Pruc'ia. In order, therefore, to avoid all hazard, and if 
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possible to conclude a durable peace, he, '^^'itli some personal 
compliments to tbc ncgociator and his master, granted the request of 
Francis, and appointed the follon-ing morning for his reception. 

Punctual to the appointment, the Emperor of Austria, at nine in 
the morning of the 4th of Decemher, repaired, n ith a small escort 
of guards, and accompanied hy Princes John and INIauricc of Lichten- 
stein, the Prince of ’\^''ui-tcmborg, Prince Schwartzenberg, Generals 
Kienmayer,, Bubna, and Stutterheim, and two officers of hussars, to 
the place of meeting, Avhich was near a windmill on the road to 
Hollitsch, in front of the advanced posts of Bernadotte, about three 
leagues from Austcrlitz. A tent had been pitclicd and a fire lighted, 
previously to the arrival of Napoleon, who was on the ground before 
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the hour named for the intcr^ew. The French horse-guards nrcre 
drawn up in order of battle about two hundred paces behind the 
Emperor’s tent. Francis was shortly afterwards announced. He ' 
came in an open carriage, with a company of Hungarian cavalry, which 
halted, as the French had done^ and at about the. same distance from 
the rendezvous. The French Emperor went from his tent to meet 
the ‘Austrian Sovereign, and exchanging salutations they embraced. 
“Eehold!” said Hapoleon, as he led Francis to his camp fire; “such 
are the palaces you have 'compelled me to * occupy for these two 
months.” The humbled Monarch, with a bitter smile, replied, “ You 
have turned your residence to such good account, that you ought not 
to complain of the accommodadou ” The interview lasted two hours ; 
and in the end an armistice was agreed on, to afford time to negociate 
on the conditions of peace. The Austrian was so vanquished in spirit, 
as well as in the mere circumstances of battle, that he sought to 
gratify his conqueror by throwing the entire blame of the war upon 
England, ns ^laishal IMach had done at Him; although this con- 
stituted ono of the. charges upon which that unfortunate General 
had been condemned and punished. ** The English,” said Francis, 
“are a race of merchants, who, in order to secure to themselves** 
the commerce of the world, would set the Conlmcnt on fire:” an 
expression of which the bad logic was probably oierloohed at the 
time, on account of its intended bitterness. Better terms than he 
had a right to expect having been granted to Francis, he next 
interceded on behalf of the Czar, requesting that the troops of 
Alexander might be’ allowed to retreat unmolested to their own 
country. » • 

. *'Tho Rusrian army,” replied Hapoleon, “is surrounded: not a 
man can escape me. If, howeicr, youf Majesty will promise that 
Alexander shall at once eiacnatc Germany and Austrian and Prussian 
Poland, I -oill stop the advance of ray column':,” Tlie Austrian 
pledged bis honour that the Czar would do all that as requited. 

Tbc two Emperors parted^ as they had met, with an cmbracc- 
Savaiy was then despatched to the Russian camp, to communicate to 
Alexander the arrangements that had been made, and to receive his 
adhesion to the' conditions. The Autocrat was at Coding uhen 
Salary overtook him; and, although it was but five in the morning. 


so 
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he Avas already wp, and giving directions to destroy the bridge at that 
place, the moment his army should have pas'-cd. Alexander Avas hut 
too AA'oll pleased to he permitted to return to St. Fetershurg, Avilh his 
troops, to raise the slightest objection to the proj)osals of his Ally. 
In the excess of his joy, at (he generous treatment of his conqueror, 
lie said to SaA'aiy, “ Tell )*our master that ho did miracles at 
Anstcrlitz: that bloody day has augmented ni)* I'cspe.ct for him. lie 
is the predestined of Heaven. It Avill take a hundred years ere my 
arm)' can equal that of France. Though inferior to us on the Avliole, 
Ave found you superior on CAxiy point of action .” — “ That,” replied 
the coiu-tcous Savai'A', “ arises from experience in AA*ar ; the fruit of 
sixteen years of glory. This is the fortieth battle Avhich the Emperor 
has Avon.” Alexander, energetically, replied : “Hapolcon is a great 
soldier. I do not pretend to compare myself Avith him. This is the 
first time I have been under fire : but it is enough. I came hither 
morel)' to assist the Emperor of Austria, Avho haA’ing uoaa' no further 
occasion for my services, I Avisb to return to my oaaui capital. IV'ith 
all that the King of the Fomans has stipulated, on my bclialf, I shall 
strictly comply.” 



On the faith of his Avord, he received an assurance that his army 
Avould not be^ interrupted in its retreat. Savary kneAV not at tliis 
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time tliat Alexander had been exercising bis talent for duplicitj upon 
the French commanders, oi, in all bkcbhood, some better assurance 
than his promise Tfould ha\e been reqaircd Davoust had arrived, 
the day before, aiithm a league of Coding, and was preparing to force 
his n aj to the bridge, through an Austrian detachment, posted in the 
neighbourhood to beep the roads, when he received a note from the 
Kussian Emperor, informing him of the interview between Isapoleon 
ind Francis, and that an armistice had been concluded — ^Icavaiig it to 
bo inferred that the Russians were included in its provisions Tlie 
French General, in consequence, had suspended hw movement, when 
he might have rendered himself master of Coding, and thus cut 
off the enemy’s retreat Davoust had no doubt of tlie veracitj of 
Alexander , though it subsequently became evident that the note 
was intended solely to deceive Savar), on reaching the bivouac of 
Davoust, and Icarmng the particular^, could not avoid expressing his 
suspicions to some Austrian olHcers who accompanied him, that the 
absence of the Czar from the intcmew of the preceding day was a 
designed erasion, and that the object of the two hostile Emperors 
was not peace, but merely to extricate themselves from the dilemma 
in which they had been placed by their defeat 

On the morning of the Cth, the Russians passed the bridge of 
Coding, and proceeded by as rapid marches as tlicir condition would 
permit, towards their own coimtry Tlicir number was now reduced 
to less than half its original amount They were without cannon and 
baggage waggons , many were scvcrclj wounded and without arms, 
and few had knapsachs , it being a cii'ilom with their infantry , before 
the commencement of an engagement, to laj their knapsacks on the 
ground, tint they might be uncncumhcrcd during tlie fight , m con 
sequence of which, if thej were routed, their baggage was nccessanlj 
lost IFlic plight of the brave "Moscovites was indeed pitiable, and 
the favour of Jsapoleon tlie greater, inasmuch as he could have had 
no difiicuhv in capturing the whole armv, and dictating whatever 
terms ho had thought proper On the same day that the Rmsians 
departed, the armistice, which had been agreed on between France 
and -kintna, was forraallv «ignctl bj Bcrthier and Frincc John of 
Lichtenstein , and the latter and lallcvTand were directed to repair to 
Presburg, to arrange the defimtive conditions of a general pacification 
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Napoleon immediately afterwards issued three decrees : hy the first 
of which pensions were granted to the wounded French soldiers and 
the widows and children of those hilled at Austcrlitz ; the second 
ordained that the Russian and Austrian cannon, tahen on the field of 
battle, should be brohen up, for the purpose of erecting a triumphal 
column in the Place Vendome, to perpetuate the glorious \'ictory of 
the French army ; and by the thiixl, all the children of the generals, 
officers, and soldiers who had fallen in the engagement, were thence- 
forth to be considered the adopted children of the Emperor, and to be 
provided for hy the State. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

PRUSSIA AND SWEDEN — DATTtS OF TSAPAtOAIl — PEACE OF mESDUSD — 
OA>AniA AND WUBTEMOERQ kINODOMS— WAD WIT>I NAPLES— ADOPTION 
AND MARRIAGE OP EOGESB DBAU1IABNA18 — DETHRONEMENT OP THE 
NEAPOLITAN BOURDONS— RETURN OP NAPOLEON TO PRANCE 160^1606 

iTTLE attention rras attracted to the 
proceedings of Prussia, until after the 
yictory of Austerlitz Haugwitz, the 
envoy, who had waited on Napoleon 
on the evening preceding the battle, 
had gone as directed to Vienna, and 
commenced ncgociations prith TalJej- 
rand; but in a spirit that shewed the 
insincerity and jealous spleen of the Cabinet by which he was com- 
missioned. On the return of Napoleon to Schonbnmn, he sent for the 
Coimt to have a frank explanation of the objects of his Court The 
event of the war had been so contrary to the hopes of the Iving of 
Frussu, that Ilaugwitz felt his situation to bo exceedingly delicate. 
The message with which he had been entrusted was one of defiance, 
not of peace; but now, if he delivered it, he saw that Itis country 
must stand alone against triumphant France, in a struggle from w hicli 
nothing was to bo reasonably hoped. He felt, therefore, that the 
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most rcnsoiia1)le course lie could jjursuc would lie to conciliate tlio 
Conqueror, by oflcring bis waller’s cou.ttrntulalions on the recent 
victory. Is.apolcnn smiled v.'bile bo listened to eoTUplitnents, v.hicli 
lie knew to be di'signed for •olbcrs. ‘''Pbis i‘: a ine-saj^c/ bo ‘•aid, 
"of wbicb circumstances bave altered tbe nddrf ’.nio Count 

protested that bis Sovereign was perfectly sincere, and tbat bo de>.ired 
notbing but to assist in tbe rc-(>stablisbment of pcaee, and the ma.in- 
tcnancc of bis allinneo wjtb I’ranco. ‘‘‘Wbat iben.” .e ked Napoleon, 
sternly, "is tbe meaning of a llu'^sian army at Ibi'lau.and auoilur in 
Hanover, communicMling across tbe Tru-'-sian territory with tbe Cr.ind 
Army?” Hang^ntz, seeing tbat N.apnleon w.is not likely to lx- tbe dujm 
of tbe shallow pretences, wbieb Avero all tbat be could ofl'er in i-xcu'-e. 
Avas silent. “^Ts tbe conduct of your master frank or coii‘-ist<'nt ?” con- 
tinued tbe Emperor, becoming Avarm. "ItAvoiild liave ]>een far more 
honourable to have declared A\-ar at once, altbongb be bad no c.itise. 
He AA'ould then have served bis ncAv Allies, by compelling me to look 
tAA*icc before giving battle. You A\-isb, boAvever. tr> be the Allies of 
all the Avorld, Avbicb is impossil)|c ; and you must, therefore, choose 
botAA-cen me and my enemies. If you Avisb to tbroAv yourselves info 
the arms of those gentlemen, I shall oiler no opposition to your doing 
so; but if yon remain Avitb me, I must have sincerity. 1 prefer 
aA'OAVcd enemies to false friends. If your poAvers ar<' not sulllcicnt 
to enable 5*011 to treat properly on all questions Avbicb may arise 
bctAA'Ccn France and Prussia, qualif5* v’ourself to do so Avitb all speed. 
For An}'- part I shall march against nn* enemies Avbcrcvcv they arc to 
be found.” IlangAvitz, knoAving that NTapolcon seldom condescended 
to utter an cmpt5’' threat, and tbat Prussia Avas cutirch* at bis mere}*, 
took upon himself, AA'bctbcr authorized b5* bis SoA'creign or not, to 
sign a ti’cat}'-, b}’- AA’bicb Hanover Avas ceded to Frederick William in 
exchange for the margraA'ates of Barcutb and Anspacb : — a bribe 
wbicb tbe onvo}’^ Avas prett)^ certain Avoxdd proA’e irresistible to bis 
master, notwitbstanding tbat the latter bad, in the meantime, coxi- 
cluded a trerity Avitlr England, the bereditar}' possessions of aa’Iiosc 
SoA^eroign be was noAv about to appropriate. The bearer of intelli- 
gence of the English alliance AA‘as met on bis Ava5'^ to Vienna by 
HangAvitz, avIio Avas returning to Berlin to prociu'c the ratification b^* 
tbe King of the Convention Avdtli Hapoleon. Tliis complication 
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occasioned much embarrassment to the Prussian Cabinet War on 
one side or the other seemed inevit'iblc , and the only question -^vos 
•whether it could be best sustained against England or Ennce the 
latter, haa mg a large army in the field, flushed with recent triumph , 
and the former having granted, but not yet paid, a subsidy of fifteen 
millions sterling Kot knowing how to fulfil or disentangle hunsolf 
from his conflicting engagements, the PnKsian Monarch had recourse 
to one of those pohtical shifts, which are so often put m requisition 
to avert impending dangers or protract the hour of their arrival He 
consented to rclmquish the Margravates, and to receive Hanover in 
pledge, till a general peace should be established 

riie King of Sweden, meanwhile, having, early in October, heard 
of the Russian and Austrian moaements m Moravia and Bavaria, 
collected his forces, and passing the Elbe at Luneburg, with an army 
of eight thousand Swedes, twelve thousand English, fifteen thousand 
Russians, and fiftj eight pieces of artillery, manccuvred bo as to 
induce a belief that he intended to make a descent upon Holland-— a 
movement which, had it been ably coiccuted, might have prcicntcd 
the march of Bemadotte to the Danube, and would haie greatly 
embarrassed the operations of Napoleon himself But Gustavus 
was deficient m the quoLties necessary to constilutc a great man, as 
king or general Lo'mg flattery and display, he contented himself 
inth the compliments lavished upon him by the Allies, as the iUu» 
tnous descendant of his namesake Gusta'vus Adolphus, and the ] 
successor of Charles XII , and instead of proceeding at once to the 
scene of action, he waited in the neighbourhood of Hamburg, issuing 
Quixotic proclamations, in which he assumed the title of Liberator 
of Germany, and disputing on petty punctiliocs with tho'C whom he 
uos expected, at once, to lead the field, till news arrived of the 
battle of Austerhtz, and compelled him to break up his camp in 
haste, and return vnth an arm) dunmishcd, at least, a third by 
desertion, to his o-wn dommxons, where lus subjects, disgusted by his 
tryannv and pu«illammitj, received him with the utmost reluctance, 
and with a determination, formed if not expro«scd, to deprive him 
on tlic earliest opportunity of the crown and power which he 
di graced Tlio French Emperor was satisfied with the ridicule 
which lus vaunting opponent had thus meurred, and took no active 
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steps to punish Jiim for his insolence. It ves suITicicnt tliat lie had 
rendered himself dcspicahlc in the eyes of the people whom he 
governed, ns 'well ns of the Courts of the surrounding States. 

Gratifjdng as 'were these successes, ho^YcvcY, they were not without 
alloy, A cup of bitterness had been j-jrapared for the Conqueror of 
the Continent by the only foe whom he liad utterly failed to humble. 
The empire of the land seemed to be more strongly confirmed to 
Napoleon by cvciy effort made to diminish his power : but the 
sovereignty of the seas remained with the most determined of his 
enemies, in whoso hands, conjointly with his own, he had himself 
admitted the fate of the world to be balanced. 

Allusion has been already made to the seizure by England of four 
Spanish treasure-ships •\nthout a pro'^nous declaration of war, though 
certainly not without pu'ovocation the S])aniards, under pretence 
of ncutralit}', ha'\'ing supplied the French with money and stores for 
continuing the war. The action of Commodore IMoore with the 
galleons occurred on the 5th of October, IROJ, and was immediately 
followed by hostilities from the Court of jMadrid; the King of Spain 
placing his entire fleet at the disposal of France. Napoleon had not 
then abandoned the hope of being able to make a descent upon the 
British coast, and the operations of his na^-al forces were still directed 
with a view to the projected invasion. Villcncnvc and Gantlicumc, 
the French admii'als, and GraAdna, tire Spanish commander, Avcrc 
ordered to execute certain manocu'sTres, AA'hich it was thought Avould 
disti'act the attention of Eiigland from her coast defence, and afford 
a better oijjiortnnity for aiming a decisive bloAv at her maritime 
superiority. The British blockading squadrons, howovci', maiiztainod 
so strict a Avatch, that for some time it Avas found imj)ossible to act 
upon the orders issued by tire French Minister of Blarinc ; and Avhen 
at lengdi the Toulon and Bochefort fleets were enabled to elude tlic 
vigilance of their opponents, and put to sea, it was merely to run in 
terror to the West Indies, and retru'n to their scA^eral ports, without 
rendering any real service to tlieir country, or inflicting the least 
injury upon the enemy. It was, ncA’crtlielcss, considered to be a 
matter for rejoicing that the Imperial vessels had regained their 
harbours AAOthont loss ; and tliis gave tlieir commanders sufficient 
confidence to attempt a second sortie. Admiral Villeneuve accord- 
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jngly, on the I8th of starch, 1805, while the English fleet was dm cn 
olF the coast by stress of weather, sailed from Toulon, bearing with 
him a large body of troops, and, making directly for Caihz, formed 
a jimction tlicre with the fleet of Graiina The combmed squadrons 
then crossed the Atlantic, and, after rendering some trifling scmccs 
in the West Indies, once mote returned with speed to Europe, 
havmg been, chased during the whole voyage by the great Kelson, 
•nhom, howCYcr, they n ere fortunate enough to elude but tlicy were 
unable agam to reach thevr harbours Sir Robert Caldcr, with fifteen 
sail of the Ime and two fngales, met them off Cape rmistcnre, on the 
22nd of July, and though his force was greatly inferior to that of the 
Allies, who numbered twenty sad of the hoc, three fifty gun ships, 
and four frigates, he brought diem to an instant engagement, and 
captured two of their best ships Such, nevertheless, was the 
confidence of the British nation in the eupenontj of its navy, that 
notwithstanding the thspanty of strength in this engagement, and 
the partial success with uhich it was crowned, the murmurs of the 
people were so loud, that it was thought reqiusite to bring Sir Robert 
Caldcr to trial before a court martial, for having sufTered llie hostile 
fleets to escape nathout severer loss, and the gallant Admiral nas 
actually censured for not having unproved his success more signally 
The French and Spaniards were now compelled to put into Vigo 
to refit, and shortly aftenvards, findmg an opportunity to quit that 
port, they proceeded to Fcrrol, and uniting themselves with the 
squadron lying tlicre, sailed thcncc for Cadiz, vhich they once more 
entered in safety The Enghsh Goicmmcnt havmg, at length, 
rcccia cd accurate intclhgcncc of the enemy’s motions, placed Kelson 
at the bead of the fleet in the Mediterranean, uluch was secretly 
reinforced with a number of the best ships m the British nary 
Cadiz, meanwhile, was stnctly blockaded, and the Alhes soon began 
to bo in want of proaasions, which, had nothing occurred to hasten 
such a movement, must speedily have forced them to put to sea 
But when Kapoloon hoard of the action of the 22nd of July, he was 
so greatly exasperated that ^ lUcncuvc had not availed himself of the 
advantage of his numbers to defeat the EngVh, that he ordered 
Deeres, tlic "Minister of "Xlannc, to make a report on the Admiral s 
conduct, and to bring him before a council of enquiry Indeed, 
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i\r. Eo'>iIly •was already on Ins way to snperPCflc the Admiral, and 
talcc the command at Cadiz. Villenenvr. who wa^- inulotd)tedly a 
man of high spirit and nndanntf-d conrage, hurned with imjjalicncc 
to retrieve Ills repntallon, and turn away the dCjihsiMire of the 
I'hnpcror hy a final, and. as he hoped, a vielorions struggle. Accord- 
ingly. on the lOth of Oetoher, the comhined Heefs got under weigli, 
and sailed from port ; and two days aftmwards, being the day after 
the surremh'r of Ulm hy Made, the hostile fleets came in sight of 
each other off Cape Trafalgar. 

'J’he advantage of numbers w.as greatly in favour of the Allies, who 
had thirty-three sail of the line and seven large frigates, with four 
thousand soldiers, many of whom being excellent riflemen were 
placed in the to])s. Nehon had only twenty-seven ships of the line 
and three frigates ; and the disproportionate luimhcr of his men 
and gnus made his inferiority still more conslderahlc. The French 
Admiral, aware of the Tlritish custom of breaking the line, and 
engaging broadside to broadside, made the most skilful disposition of 
Ills vessels to prevent the success of this operation, should it he 
attempted. Ills fleet formed a double line, each .alternate ship, at 
about a cable's Icnglli to the avindward, covering the interval between 
tbc first and second of the foremost rank: an arrangement avliich 
seemed to preclude tbc possibility of executing tbc operation which 
it avas intended to foil. The genius and daring of Nelson, hoavea-er, 
avcrc more than a match for the skill and forethought of his anta- 
gonist. He resolved, nolaa-ithstanding the precautions of Yillencuve, 
to put his favourite manoeuvre in pr.aclicc, but in a manner entirely 
original, and so as to defeat the calculations upon which it had been 
sought to fraistrate him. His order for sailing and for battle avas in 
tavo lines. An advanced squadron of six of his fastest sailing tavo- 
deckers avas despatched to cut off as many as they could of the 
enemy’s a’csscls a-head of their centre; Collingavood, the second 
officer in command, avas ordered to break the line about tlie taamlftb. 
ship from the rear ; and Nelson himself amdertook to attack the 
centre. At the council of aamr, avliich avas held preparatory to the 
battle, general explanations were gia^en to the admirals and officers, 
that the engagement avas to be close and dccisiam ; and it avms added, 
that if, in the confusion and smoke of the fight, the Admiral’s signals 
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should not be discernible, no captain could do wrong by laj-ing Ms 
ship alongside of the enemy. 

On the morning of the 2Ist, Nelson hoisted Ms celebrated signal, 
** Ekgland extects irv'EnT max to no ms hctt ; " and immedi- 
ately aftenvards Collingwood, who led the British van, bore clowi 
upon the enemy, with all bis sjuls set; and disdaining to furl them, 
as soon as be had reached Ms station among the thickest of the foe, 
cut the sheets, and let his canvass fly in the wind. Nelson ran his 
vessel, the Victory, on board the Frcncli Redoubtable. These gallant 
examples were followed by the whole fleet, which breaking the 
hostile lines on every side, engaged two or three ships each, and 
maintained the fiercest naval battle ever contested, at the serj* mouths 
of the cannon. Tlic French and Spaniards fought with determined 
gallantry j but, in the end, nineteen of their linc-of-battle ships were 
captured, none of wlucb were of less caUbtc than seventy-four guns. 
Four ships of the line, under Commodore Dumanoir, sailed away at 
the close of the engagement for the Straits j but being encountered, a 
few days afterwards, by Sir Richard Sttachan, with a superior force, 
they also struck to the British flag : wlule seven of the thirteen vessels 
which escaped into the harbour of Cadiz, were total wrecks, and the 
rest rendered unserviceable. The fleets of Franco and Spain n ere 
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thus entirely annihilated ; and the threat of an English invasion 
turned into scoff and inoclccry. But great as -was the victory 
achieved, it was considered to have been dearly purchased, by the 
life of England’s greatest naval hero; who fell, mortally wounded, 
early in the battle, and lived but just long enough to licar the 
exulting shouts which announced the defeat of the Allies. “ 'Jlianlc 
God,” exclaimed the dying Admiral, “ I have done my duty;” and 
with these words, which furnish the beet comment.ary on his life and 
actions, yielded up his maul}' spirit. I’lic Spnnisli admin'll, Grardna, 
received several wounds in the action, of which he shortly afterwards 
died. Villcncuvc was taben prisoner to England ; and being per- 
mitted, after a biicf captivity, to return to France, on bis parole, soon 
put a period to bis own existence, feeling convinced that be had 
offended his Sovereign past hope. 

The ncw.s of Trafalgar reached Napoleon at Schdnbrunn ; aud 
though he was at once conscious of the magnitude of the disaster, he 
allowed few indications of uneasiness to appear. His first exclama- 
tion was one of petulance and pride. I cannot be everywhere I” 
he said ; as if his presence at Trafalgar would have wrought the same 
effect upon the captains aud seamen of his fleet, as upon the generals 
and soldiers of his army at Austcrlitz ; or, as though the Hero of the 
Nile would have quailed at his name, like the oft defeated marshals 
of the Gcnn.an empire. Few of the French newspapers ventured to 
allude to the event ; and those that did so, spoke of “ a tempest that 
had deprived Erance of a few vessels, after an action imprudently 
entered into.” Napoleon certainly did not allow the cu'cumstance to 
interfere with other projects, or to engross more tlian its due share of 
his attention. He had a peculiar faculty of abstraction, which enabled 
him, when anything was lilvcly to interfere with the bnmediatc object 
in hand, of suspending the consideration of that which was obnoxious, 
or of a nature to distract his mind, till a more fitting season ; and to 
this absolute mastery of himself, and power of concentrating his mental 
energies, may be ascribed not only liis escape from mneb mortification, 
but his briUiant successes, on numberless occasions, when common 
men would have been overwhelmed with the multiplicity of accruing 
cares and vexations. 

^ At the end of the year 1805, the predominant aim of Napoleon 
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\m to make a final settlement of the contmental •war in winch he 
had just been engaged and to tins he pcrscTcnngly devoted himself 
Ho Ind stated before setting out on the campaign, that he wished for 
no accession of territory to France, and in the ncgociations at Presburg 
no stipulation was made in behalf of that empire The kingdom 
of jitalj, liowcrer, iras consolidated by the cession of the ancient 
domains of Venice , and Bavana reccued the prmcipahty of Eiciistctt, 
part of the domain of Passau, the Tyrol, and tlie important citv of 
Augsburg, being at the same time erected into a kingdom, as was 
also the electorate of 'Wurtemberg The Elector of Baden rcceucd 
the title of Grand Duke Saltzburg and Bcrchtolsgaden, mcanuhilc, 
were transferred to Austria , and the principality of AVartzburg •was 
erected into a Grand Duchy, and conferroil on the Archbishop of 
Saltzburg Austria is said, by this treaty, which was signed on the 
2Cth of Dccoraber, 1805, to have lost upwards of twentj thousand 
square miles of temtory, two milhons and a half of subjects, and a 
rcaenuo of about ten millions and a half of florins It should be 
remembered, hotrorer, that m this account were included tlie de- 
mimons, population, and reaenues of Venice, to uluch Germany 
had ncacr any sound or legitimate title VTiat probably affected 
Francii ci on more than the cession of temtory, was a military levy 
of a hundred million francs, to which he was subjected as a contn 
hution towards the expenses of the war, and the first instalment of 
which he i\ as compelled to pay out of the subsidies "sent, for n a cry 
different purpose, from England 

Before depattmg from Schonbrunn, Napoleon received a personal 
addtc«s from the cmc authorities of Pans, congratulating him on Ins 
victory, and on the peace which, it was hoped, would be the result 
of that glonous caent. As a mark of lus confidence and approbation, 
the Emperor charged the deputation to hear to the capital the flags 
taken at Auslcihtz, part of which he intended to place m the cathedral 
of Notre Dame, and the guardianship of which, in the meantime, he 
conferred by letter upon the Cardinal Archbishop of Fans , irhom 
be de«ired, moreover, to institute o solemn ofiico m the metropohtan 
church to bo chaunted in honour, aud for the repose, of the brave 
men who had fallen in tlicir conntnr*s service during the campaign 
At Schonbrunn, al«o, Napoleon reviewed his troops The first . 
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Ijattalion of llio ‘hli rcgnnwil of llie lino Jiad lo'-t it5 eagle at j | 
Ansterlllz. As tlu' luou fUcil pa^-t liiin, tlie Kin]>csor ol)st‘rvc(l tlic | | 

dcdcicncy, and coinniand<‘d a halt, f'nldiers.’' he exclaimed in a | j 
severe tone, rvhal have you doiUMvith the eagle which I gave you, | i 

7 • ^ r' • j f 

•which you swore should he your rallying point, and that you woidd j j 
defend it with vour lives? Have you forgotten your oaths?'’ 'j'hc i | 
major, stopping forward, replied : .Sire, the standard-hearer haHng | | 

hecn Icilled in a charge, nohody, amidst the smoke, was conscious of j i 
the fact at the moment. 'Hie corp':, nevertheless, did its duty, hy | | 

hcaliiig two haltalions of Kussiaus, and taking their colours, which ; ■ 

have hcen laid at the I'lmperor's feet.” Napoleon smiled ns he I 
replied, “In that case, I nmst return you your eagle,’’ | 

On the 27th of Hecemher, the Emperor, in a proclamation addrcss’cd j 
to the army, announced the est.ahlishmeiit of peace ; reminding them, | 
at the same time, that he had shared with them .all the perils, pri- | 
vations, and fatigues of the war ; and that if. at its close, they beheld | 
him surrounded with all the splendour and pomp of in.ajcsty, it av.as j 

hut as the Sovereign of the first pcojdc in the nnivcrsc. “ In the | 

beginning of l^fay,” he said, I shall give a ietc in Paris, when, 
after all our hardshijis, you will bo ranged around my palace — the 
preservers of our national interest and glory, and the wihrcsscs of our 
country’s happiness. Tlic idea that this felicity is in store for you 
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impirts Joy to my heart, and inspires me vatli the most tender 
emotions We inll consccmtc, rrortlnly, the memory of those ■v\ho 
have died on the field of honour , till, inspired by the example of 
OUT fallen eomrades, the world shall nondcr at our deeds against 
those a\ho -uould dare to assail our honour, or bo basely seduced 
by the gold of the eternal enemies of the Continent ” This, M 
Laurent dc L*Ard4che calls magic language all-powerful upon 
tlic hearts of soldiers It was this land of appeal to the feelings 
and sentiments, this tone of sympathj and companionship, -nhich 
had such electric effect m the field, and produced such mara els of 
heroism this was avhat hia enemies have characterized as a species 
of charlatanism, assumed to maintain an ignoble popularity It may 
be added, that, in their day, all who haae forsaken the accustomed 
road to fame, whether heroes, philosophers, scientific discoverers, or 
legislators, has c been aspersed as charlatans, the hst of avhom, indeed, 
has been swollen with the names of Galileo, Bacon, and Newton 
Since the prophetical ages, it has been the dcsimy of great men to bo 
misunderstood and denounced in their generation 

On the same day (the 27th), another proclamation announced 
Napolcdn’s departure from the Austrian capital Inhabitants of 
Vicnnal” tan this document, “Before quitting you, I wish to con 
lanco you how highly I esteem your fidelity to j our Pnneo, and the 
good conduct jou haic uniformly exhibited Receive, therefore, as 
a present, what the laws of uar have rendered my property — jour 
arsenal, uninjured Let this always serve as a pledge for the mam 
tcnancc of order Attribute the misfortunes wlucli >ou have suffered 
hanng ahe campaign, \o Aic cvi’is inscpataVio from arat , and ahe 
respect uhich has been paid by mj armj to your countrj, maj be 
ascribed to the esteem uhich jou have merited at the hands of the 
Trench soldiers ” 

News now ami cd of a declaration of war against France on the 
part of the Court of Naples At the commencement of the campaign 
of Austcrhtz, tlio two countries liad been on the mo«t fncndlj terms , 
and 60 late as the preceding September, a treaty of ncutrahti had 
been signed bj Ferdinand, m order Uiat General St Cyr, who'c troops, 
agreeably to a former stipulation, were quartered in the Neapolitan 
tcmtoncs, might be at liberty to withdraw, and follow Jlasscna 




thiMtiuh I’jipir It.ily to the <>f thr r;r;5nfl Annv before 

thf . f.r \*it iUi:u '!‘iu‘ objt-d <»<* (hr k{r,;r of tlir 'l\vo SidiiC'- was 
JK< 'fniirr .'too)inj»lMiofl by (hr r'Siio'.al of tljo ]*ronrh 'oblior^^^ than 
that Moisasfh i olh-rtMi all lu- fon * *. f»j)' n- fl hi‘ harhotir-^ to tlu; 
ouMni' >■ oi Fr.uU’S iiifo hi' 'tat*' (v.(l'.r Kti‘-''ian 

:ui<l thoU'.UHl KuL'lMi •olilifi-, and jn>.rfl!Ml upon tlir ^’tnc.^ian 

Stats ..with tlu' iti’olftior of c f-ttaiti tijniuph. Hi jssy, Imv. « ver. was 
‘•o'Oi hatu’hfil !>v til'- rifW'. of th*- %i<to!y t>f An- 1* j lit/, 'fhr Ku'^'ians 
(UhI I'intrlMi litil not «v# n •tatul by him to ,■»•(* (hr- re tilt; but, on 
b-arnin;4 tbs- ili'/.’lrt , f,f (h*- marrlH'd at otirr to (hr* c'l.'i-t ar.tl 

ro-otnbaihrd. Th*- Kim: niul t^'o-on of X.apb • {b d to Sidlv, eo 
froijtimtly tlu ir j»l;u r- «;f rofiiyo from the 'tornis wluHi thrir ji'^-rfitly 
Inul provoked t but Xapob-nn v/av. no*, now, re oti previou- orr.-wknis, 
to be appen'.ftl by jiiere olb-j-. <)f Milsjui'-^ion. A prorlamation 
was jiubliHud at Sehonbi unn, v, liirh. aft'-r sitfjjm fjrih the many 
provoratioiis to whicli Ftanci' ha<i Mibinitted from Xajde't the 
penmons ireatuu-iit whieh the latter Inul ronst.antly (‘NjH’ricnccd ; 
and the repeated treaehery rsf Fejdinand and his C’abint’i. announced 
tliat the dynasty of Xaples had ceased to reipn ; it>- existence being 
incompatible with the pi ace of Enrojic and the honour of tlio French 
empire.’' liajip was de-patched to (ionc-ral St, Cyr, witli orders for 
him to lead his tvoojis hack to Xajdes ; and Joscjdi Bonaparte, avho had 
been first hononved with a military command at the camp of Boulogne, 
was direelcd to enforce tlie sentence of ('.\pulsion. recently pronotincccl 
upon the Royal Family. The wav was a brief one. 'I'hc Queen 
of the 'I'wo Sicilies was the oidy distinguished jicr.son among her 
husband’s subjects wlm retained a sparlc of manly spirit: and when 
her condncl made the cause of her conntry appear desperate, few -were 
inclined to mnlcc a venture for national independence or personal 
right. Fortress after fortress fell into the hands of the French, 
without a blow being struck to save ibcm : the coAvarclly Xcapolitan 
oflicers, with the I’rincc Royal at their head, setting the cxamidc of 
flight wlicncvcr a French cockade was discernible. One single trait 
of gallantry,” says Sir ’Walter Scott, " illuminated the scene of xuii- 
acrsal pusillanimity.” 7'hc Prince of Jlcssc-Philipsthal, to whom the 
defence of the strong fortress of Gaeta liad been entrusted, refused to 
nrronclcr it on the capitulation of the Crown Prince. “ Tell your 
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General,” said he, in tcjdy to the French summons, " that Gaeta is 
not Ulm, nor tlic rrlnce of Hesse General Hack!” The place, 
hoT7C> cr, after a brave resistance, tras compelled to snnender j and 
the Prince who had defended it shortly afterwards died. The whole 
of his mainland territories were thus wrested from the imbecile lung 
of Kaplcs, whose subjects regarded the change of masters as a release 
from oppressive thraldom, rather than a question of foreign in> aaion 
and conquest. This branch of the Bourbons, indeed, had long been 
as unpopular as that of France at the time of (he Revolution ; and the 
feeling of discontent against them was daily strengthened by reports 
of the prosperity, wluch had already resulted from a dilTcrcnt sj'stcm 
of government in the neighbouring kingdom of Italy. 

During tlicso proceedings, Napoleon repaired to Munich, in order 
to be present at iho nuptials of the Princess Augusta, of Bavaria, with 
Prince Eugene Bcauham.-us, Viceroy of Italy, whom the Emperor 
had recently adopted as Ids son, and declared to be his presumptive 
succc^'or in the kingdom of Italy. 'Hie Empress Josephine met her 
consort in tlie capital of Bavaria, and asshted at the celebration of 
her son’s marriage, wluch took place on the 13lh of January, 180(3, 
Eugene is said to have had no idea of this match when Xapolcon 
sent for him from 3Iilan, and was not well pleased when he learned 
the purport of his journey ; but, after seeing Ids bride, the repugnance 
wluch he felt to a merely political alliance was dispelled by the 
beauty, grace, and accomphsbments of the Princess. JIagnificent 
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f(\tcs wove pven on tlic ooca'-ion. ivlilcli d for a ^'ork, niul Avkick 
rcccivca atiahloiiiil I'clut lV<»m tkr prisMu-c of ihv. Iknporor and 
Emjjrcps ; to konoiir ivliorn all ike %vil and lovtlinciE of Bavaria 
Kccmcil to kavc keen a-^'-enikled. 



In tlic mcantiino, tke ])C’o]>lo of I’ari*: were ]>rcpann" for tkc 
reception of tkeiv viclorioup Sovereign. '.I’hc wkole Frenck nation 
was in raptures. Kajioleon, from tkc earliest tliuvn of kis career, had 
wronglit iniraclcp as a general, and people were ])rcparcd for gi'cat 
ackievements but tkc campaign of Ansterlilz, hy wliick, in a few 
months, and with scarcely an apparent e(lbvt, so muck had been 
eflected, seemed like (lie realization of a fairy talc. Tlie rein, rnh\, 
vki, of Cresar, after reading a few of tkc kullelins, and tracing upon 
the map tkc progi'css of Napoleon, loses its poAver over our minds; 
for we feel that, Avken those words were Avritten, tke conqueror of 
ancient Gaul could kavc had comparatively little to communicate, but 
AA'liat the words tkcmsclvcs were capable of expressing. can 

scarcel}^ AA^onder then, that avc find men exalting one aa’Iio bad thus 
surpassed their conccjitions of luiman possibility to tkc dignity of a 
demigod. 

In tke race of public adulation VA-licrcin all classes in France com- 
peted to Avclcome tke Emperor, tke Tribunate led the Avay. In tke 
sitting of tlie 30tb of December, 1805, a resolution Ai’as adopted to 
render to Napoleon a testimony of tlie unbounded admuation, Ioa'C, 




I nnd gratitude of the people, “ should be immortal as his 

' glor)'.” On the Ut of January, 180G, the flags sent home by the 

1 Emperor, fifty-four of svhich had been given to the Senate, vrcrc 

j taken to the Luxembourg, by tlic Tribunate in a body, attended by 

i tlic civil authorities, the soldiers of the garrison, militar)* hands, and 

' an immense concoutvc of the populace. Tlie Senate, srith the Grand 

i Elector as Eresident, was assembled to Tccci\c tliem, and the Arch- 

1 Chancellor and all the Ministen were pro«cut. Uix>n sight of the 

j standards of the enemy, it was unanimously decreed : Tliat a | 

^ I triumphal monument should be erected in honour of X vroLTON tut ' 
GnrtT. Tliat the Senate and Tribunate, on his arris al in Paris, 
should wait on the Emperor to assure him of the gratitude and 
affection of the French people; and that liis letter to the Senate, | 
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PUBLIC REJOICINGS. 

dated at ElcHngen, on the 17th of October, 1805, should be engra- 
Ten on marble tablets, to be placed in the saloon of the senatorial 
chamber.” The cathedral of Notre Dame, according to the promise 
of the Emperor, made to the municipal deputation of Paris, at 
Schdnbrunn, received its portion of the trophies of the campaign, on 
the 19th of January,* when the metropolitan clergy were all in 
attendance at the church to receive them. Petes and rejoicings were 
universal throughout the einpu-e, and sustained for several days 
together. Prance, indeed, would have been tired of the numerous 
holidays which the victories of its Chief afforded ; but that it was 
universally known that his wars hitherto had been wars of defence 
and independence, and that consequently what contributed to his 
glory was an additional assurance of safety to the nation. 
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CHAWEH xxn. 


vunuc hejoicxso^— THE trcistATivE sr^siox — new NODiLm’— Jossrii 

nOVAPAnTE, Ktso OP SAPtrS — LOVI8, MVO op nOLLAM) — CONPEOF* 
nATIO> OP TUB nniNP~TrUEATV WITH TItR PORTE— DEATH OP PITT— 
^^.«OCtAT^O'^8 WITU EVCtAND — DEATH OP POX — DOMESTIC UPE OP 
TUB EMPEROR. IPOQ. 


j ) AtoT.noN and JosmiiKr. returned to 

January, 180G, 

• V jr nX -“ccchcd in the capital, as they 

» ^ i all the tovms through •which 

■ ' ■ 1 in their journey, vith the 

, ■ Uusiasm, The hou«c3 were 

■ 'i, illuminated, and splendid 

gixen by all who had the 
means of thus testify ing their joy at the salvation of the country. Tlic 
Senate and Tribunate waited on the Kmperor, at the Tuilcries, on Uie 
y^th, and im ested him, in Ujc name of the whole people, with the 
title of Great ,* winch it was said had been merited hv achievements. 



runLIC MONUMENTS. 


for tlie preservation of tlic empire, surpassing those of the heroes of 
ancient and modern times. At the same pciiod, Denon, who had the 
chief superintendence of the Imperial works of art, submitted to 
Napoleon a scries of designs for medals and tropliics to commemorate 
the magnificent actions of the campaign, commencing with the depar- 
ture of the army from the camp of Boulogne, and ending 'svith the 
ti-iumphal return of the -victor to Paris. The Emperor examined 
these with some interest; hut, however he might have sought to 
conceal inimical facts Irom others, he had no rchsh for personal adu- 
lation. Perceiving that one of the designs represented an eagle in 
the act of destro)’ing a leopard, he hastil}' asked its meaning. “ It is. 
Sire,” replied Denon, “ a Prench eagle, strangling in its talons a 
leopard, the ancient heraldic emblem of England.” Napoleon tlncw 
the design violently to the furtlier end of the apartment ; and, rising 
in anger, exclaimed, “ Vile flatterer ! 'With what assurance do you 
teU me that the eagle of Prance subjects the leopai-d of England, 
when I cannot even send a fishing-boat to sea, hut it is instantly seized 
by the English ? It is the leopard that strangles the eagle. Let me 
see no more of such absurdities.” Then passing on to the design 
intended to depict the battle, ho said, “ Put on one side the woi'ds 
Battle of AiLsterlitz, with the date ; and, on the other, the eagles of 
Prance, Austria, and Russia — posterity vdll be at no loss for the rest.” 

Tliis anecdote seems sufficient to remove from Napoleon the impu- 
tation of being the author or director of the pompous inscriptions, 
extravagant compliments, and perplexed designs which disfigmed 
many of the public monuments of Prance erected during the Empire. 
His taste, indeed, appears to have been remarkably simple, and his 
judgment severe; assimilating to those of the ancients, upon the 
model of whose characters, as drawn by the classical liistorians, he 
avowedly endeavoured to form his own. One other instance of 
dehcacy of sentiment- is worth recordmg. Kellerman was deputed 
by a large body of influential citizens to obtain the sanction of the 
Emperor to the erection of a mark of personal honour to himself. 
Napoleon modestly dechned the proposal, and intimated that in his 
opinion no man could merit such a testimony of approbation' till his 
career was closed. And though afterwards the Emperor’s statue 
■was placed upon the bronze column in the Place Vendome, on 
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■which the campiign of Austcrlite m-w elahoratcly Eculpturod, it 
appears to hate been in deference to the opinions of importumto 
courtiers, rilhcr than with his Nolnntarj assent, ns in the original 
design, ivlnch ivas prepared under his eye, the pillar was surmounted 
by an image of Peace Even as it was, the ornamental had to sur- 
render something to the useful Before the cannon of Austcrhtz were 
broken up, the Minister of Pinancc solicited the Emperor to grant him 
a score of the guns ^'BTiatl” exclaimed Napoleon, laughing, "docs 
our Minuter •wish to make uar onus’” — replied Gaudin, "but 
on some neketty machines winch kill the workmen m your mint 
Tivcnty of these cannon will suffice to reconstruct the beams of the 
engines , and that it may not be forgotten whence they were derived, 
I will Inic ytasterlil: cngraicn on them” Of the guns gr-intod 
upon this appeal were formed the machinery still used for stamping 
the com of the kingdom of Trance 
Though, cstemTlly, cicrjthmg seemed to wear a snulmg aspect, 
Napoleon was not uathout reason for uneasiness on his return to Pons 
Through the failure of some extensive transactions between the heads 
of the Trench Victualling Office and the Spanish mimon, Godoy, the 
Pnnee of Peace, to which upwards of eighty millions of francs had 
been appropriated, and the success of which had been ftuslratcd by 
the vigilance of tlic Enghsh navy, considerable embarrassment had 
an<cn in the financial operations of tlic empire, and a run upon the 
National Bank had follow cd Before Napoleon quitted Sfumch, the 
goaemment bills had declined to twenty two below par, and on lus 
nrriaal m Pans he found that the funds had fallen twelve per cent 
He was not long, howcTcr, m discovering the occasion of the panic, 
and, b) his personal influence with commeraal houses, native and 
foreign, «oon succeeded in restoring public confidence, and m enabling 
the bank to resume its suspended payments 
It hxs been obsen cd, that after the battle of Au«tcrhtr, apoleon 
cxlubiied great anxictj to have his authority recognised b^ the 
crowned heads of Europe TTic Emperor of Austria, the Ivmgs of 
Pru^'ia and Denmark, and tlio«e of more recent creation, togctlicr 
with the independent Fnnecs of Germany and ItaU, had already 
acknowledged lus title, and treated with lum as a IcgiUmatc sovereign 
England •withheld its acknowledgment, because in admitting his 
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light to tlie throne he occnpied, she -wonld have abandoned one of 
her strongest arguments for continuing the war, which was constantly 
asserted to be for the restoration of the Bourbons to their lawful 
inheritance. The Emperor of Russia, who had a keen eye to the 
subsidies of England, followed the example of that country in 
addressing Napoleon as “the Chief of the Erench Government;” and 
had artfully contrived to evade all further recognition, by his hasty 
withdrawal from the scene of his military exploits. There is no 
doubt that Napoleon repented of his lenity towards his conquered 
enemies the moment he heard of theh duplicity. It became certain, 
indeed, from that instant that no permanent peace was to be hoped 
for; but that the Treaty of Presburg, Hire all former conventions, 
would endure only till a convenient opportunity should arise for the 
renewal of hostihties. The consideration of these chcumstances is 
sufficient to remove any smrprise we might otherwise feel at the 
sensibility of the Emperor on the subject of his rank. He knew 
that until he should obtain admission to the charmed chcle of 
monarchy, and become one of the Hite, he would, notwithstandhig 
his investiture by the nation over which he ruled, experience neither 
faith nor justice from neighbouring states but such as his sword 
enabled him to command. 

In order to remove, as far as possible, all obstacles to the general 
recognition of his title, and to sruround the institutions of the emphe 
with the same formalities and rites as distinguished the old monarcliies 
of Europe, and thus impart to it an air of permanence, he now began 
to introduce some of those minuter reforms, which, while they seemed 
to affect no general principle, were calculated to make a deeper 
impression upon the people, and more especially upon strangers, than 
tilings of greater moment. The Pantheon, which had been first 
desecrated by the heathen ritual established by the revolutionary 
philosophers, and afterwards dedicated to the memory of the great 
men of the country, whose ashes were deposited in its vaults, was 
restored to its original use as a catholic temple, imder its foraier name 
of the cluu'ch of St. Genevieve ; and the royal chapel of St. Denis, 
which had been the sepulcluc of the various races of Ercnch Princes 
from the period when King Dagobert first consecrated the edifice to 
tlie patron saint of Prance, was restored to its pristine grandeur and 
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sanctity A few Republicans murmured at tbis erasviie of the last 
traces of the great revolution, but their voices soon subsided into 
silence^ when it was seen that the returned emigrants of the Faubourg 
St Germain were as much outoged as themselves, at changes n hich 
indicated a sense of security in the Bonaparte dynasty, while they 
made the hopes of the Bourbons grow fiuntet and fainter 

On the 2nd of Slarch, Napoleon opened m person the new session 
of the Imperial Legislature, and, in his speech from the throne on 
the occasion, spoke of Ins military successes with force and truth 
The French armies,” he said, ceiscd not to conquer till they 
ceased to combat Our enemies ate humbled and confounded The 
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royal house of Naples lias ceased to reign, and the cntii-c peninsula 
of Italy is allied to the Great Nation.” At the same time, he could 
not avoid alluding, with some chagrin, to liis oum mistaken generosity 
in granting to Austria such easy terms of peace, and in permitting the 
Bussian Emperor to retreat with all that remained of his army, 
without a guarantee for fntm'C pacific intentions. 

The IMinistcrs then rendered .an account of the situation of the 
empire ; the rapid progress of which towards internal prosperity may 
be inferred from tlic following statement of improvements in the 
several departments. Of the great roads, the ^Minister of the Interior 
enumerated those of Valogne to La Hogue, and of Caen to Honflem:, 
as finished ; that of Ajaccio to Bastia as half completed ; that of 
Alessandi'ia to Savona as being ti-accd ; and those of Paris to 
Maycncc, by way of Hamburg, and of Aix-la-Chapcllc to hlontjoie, 
as surveyed and ordered. “ A laudable emulation,” added the 
Minister, animates a great number of the communes for the resto- 
ration of the public roads in their neighbourhood.” The bridges 
re-estabhshed were tliose at Kohl and Brissac, on the Bliine; at 
Givet, on the hleuse ; at Tours, on the Cher j at Nevers and Boanne, 
on the Loire ; at Auxonne, on die Saone ; and many otliers of less 
importance. The two fierce torrents of the Dm-ance and the Iserc, 
previously deemed un tractable, had been subjected to man’s dominion, 
and made to flow under bridges which were at all times passable. 
Six grand canals carried the commerce of Prance from city to city, 
and provuice to province ; that of St. Quentin, the canal Napoleon, 
joining the Bliine to the Bhone ; the canal of Burgundy ; those of 
Blavet and LTle-et-Bance ; tliat of Arles ; and those running into 
Belgium. Several others were commenced, among wHch were those 
of St. Valery and Sedan, and those connecting Beaucaire with Aigues- 
Mortes, Niort -with La Bochelle, and Nantes with Brest; several 
others -were planned, embracing those of Censee, Charleroi, Ypres, 
and Briare. The ports and harboms had been improved, and 
rendered more commodious, more easily accessible, and more safe. 
The works of art and tropliies of the national glory, with which the 
capital had been ornamented, were then spoken of by M. Champagny, 
who summed up their magnitude and importance by asserting, that 
the fruits of a year of war, under Napoleon, had been egual to those 
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of an ordinary half century of peace New and splendid quays had 
been established on the banhs of the Seme, where also two bridges 
had been erected in the preceding year A third, more important 
than either of its predecessors, was on the point of being erected , in 
the neighbourhood of which a new quarter of the city was designed 
to be hmlt, the streets of which were intended to hear the names of 
the brave men who had fallen m defence of the country in the lafet 
campaign while the bndge itself was to be called after the crowning 
victory of Austerhtz At the entrance of the boulevards was to be 
placed a tnumphal arch , and a column, designed to commemorate the 
events of the war, was to attest to succeeding ages the grateful nation's 
sense of its soldiers’ services 

The Legislative bodies rcphcA to these statements by an address 
to the Emperor, couched in Imguage which to the ears of sober 
criticism, appears, to say the least, somewhat too enthusiastic, but 
which, notwithstanding, may have arisen aatunlly enough Irora the 
astounding circumstances which called it forth Words, indeed, seem 
to have been felt inadequate to express the speaker’s consciousness 
of the greatness of him who, by the force of his gemus and character 
alone, had been able from die most chaotic elements to effect such 
wonders “The years of your Majesty's reign,” said De Fontanes, 
“are more prolific of glonous events, than ermtunes under other 
dynasties ” 

In this session, the I^egislativc bodies adopted the Code of Cml 
procedure, which had been prepared to regulate the forms of process 
in all the courts throughout the empue, and to render justice more 
certain and easy of attainment The Bank of rrance was reorganized, 
the Imperial University established, the taxes diminished, and greater 
encouragement afforded to commerce, manufictures, and agriculture 
In the sitting of the 30th of Slarcb, the statute of the Imperial house 
received the sanction of the legislature, in which the nghts of sue 
cession and laws for the governance of the Princes and Prmcesses of 
the Emperor’s family were set forth The Bonapartes were stated 
in this law to belong entirely to the country, and, as a necessity of 
their rank and position, they were to be ready, whenever the pubhc 
weal should require such a sacrifice, to lay aside all individual feelmg, 
and to devote themselves to their country’s 'service m whatever way 
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slic should require. A ucu* nohility Y’as at the same time created; | 

comprising licrcditary ])rincipalitics, dukedoms, and counties ivith ! 

grand fiefs attached, and titles of such im]7orlance, that the ]>roudcst 
of the ancient nobility of the Continent might vail their diminished 
heads before the humbly born marshals and generals vith rvhom 
“the Corsican Adventurer” had conquered three-fourths of Europe, 
The principalities of Lucca, hlassa-Carrara, and Garfagnana, verc 
conferred on Eliza, the eldest of Napoleon’s sisters, vho, at an early 
age, and against the vill of her brother, had mamed a Corsican 
captain of artiller}' named Eacciochi. Pauline, the second sister, 
'whose first husband. General Leclerc, had died in the expedition 
against the negroes of St. 33omingo, and rvho had afterwards been 
married to Prince Camillo Eorghese, received in sovereignty the j 
Duchy of Guastclla. jMurat was created Grand Diilcc of Eerg and 
Clcves, Cambaceres Duke of Parma, Lebrun of Piacenza ; Eerthier 
became Prince of Neufchutcl, Tallcvrand of Ecnevento, and Eerna- 
dotte — who owed his elevation to his connexion by marriage witli 
the Bonaparte family, added to a youthful attachment which had 
been entertained by Napoleon for hladamc Eernadotte before her 
marriage — was honoured with the Italian principality of Pontc-Corvo. 
Soult "was created Dnkc of Dalmatia, Lannes of hlontobcllo, Ncy of 
Elchingcn, Caulaincourt of 'STccnza, Ecssiercs of Istria, Augcreau 
of Castiglionc, and hlasscna of Eivoli ; while below these were a long 
train of dukes and counts of the empire, each of whom, had he 
appeared in an age less fertile of the greatest men, would have had 
his separate biographer, and been deemed a hero of impei'ishablc 
renown. These dignities were accompanied by grants of extensive 
feudatories in Erance, or tlic countries which had been annexed to 
the empire, the income horn which was fixed at a fiftecntli of the 
general revenue of the several estates. ^‘Thc possessors of ancient 
titles,” says Sir Walter Scott, “ tempted by this rerival of the respect 
paid to bh'th and ranlc, did not fail to mingle with those whose 
nobility rested on the new creation; and the Emperor distinguished 
those olden minions of royalt}’’ with considerable favoiu, as they 
nungled among the men of new descent, and paid homage to the 
monarch of the day; ‘because,’ as one of tliem expressed liimself, 
one must necessarily serve some person.’” 


KAPtiBS. — HOl-LANO. < . 

Shortly after these creations, Joseph Bonaparte, tvithout being 
allowed, however, to relinquish his office and title of Grand Elector 
of the French Empire, was elevated to flie throne of Naples, from 
which the Bourbons had been ejected for their repeated breaches of 
faith, and of which they were utterly unworthy for their cowardice, 
and their want of patriotism and piinmplc. About the same period, 
a cleputatiou fiom the Batavian Republic arrived in Paris, to request 
that, as Etance and Italy had been eixaited into monaicHes, their 
states might he consolidated into a kingdom ; and that the Emperor 
would allow his brother, Prince Louis, to become ** supreme chief of 
their Republic, and king of Holland .’* — “ To him/’ they ssud, “ we 
are willing, wholly and respectfully/ to confide the guardianship of 
our laws, the defence of our political rights, and all the interests of 
our beloved country, under the sacred auspices of Providence and 
the protection of your Majesty.” Napoleon, who relied on the good 
disposition of Louis towards himself and France, readily granted the 
request of the Dutch: then turning to Louis, who was by his side 
during the interview, he swd, “ You, Prince, arc called to reign over 
a people whose fathers owed their independence to the assistance of 
France. Holland afterwards became united to England — she was 
conquered^ and a second time became indebted to France for ber 
esistence. Let her owe to you kings who may protect her liberties, 
her laws, and her religion; but never do you cease to be a French- 
man. The dignity of Constable of the Empire shall remain to you 
and your descendants. It will recall those dnlies you have to perform 
towards me.” King Louis and Im beautiful Queen, Hortensc, accord- 
ingly proceeded to the Hague, where they commenced their reign, in 
the beginning of June, 1806. Lucicn and Jerome, who had given 
offence to their brother by marriages, which deranged the Emperor’s 
plans of forming political alliances that might assist in the establish- 
ment of the Imperial dynasty, were, for the present, overlooked in 
the distribution of honours and wealth, among the members and 
connexions of the Bonaparte family. 

It has been said, and we have the authority of Napoleon himself 
to the same effect, that in establishing the thrones of Bavaria, 
'Wurtembeig, and Holland, and in placing his brother Joseph on 
that of Naples, his object was to environ France with useful feuda- 
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lories and allies, -whose dcjicndancc upon the Great Empire would 
induce them to assimilate their laws and institutions with those of the 
countiy from which they derived their power ; and thus to advance 
the progress of civilization throughout Europe, and, it may he added, 
to extend Napoleon’s personal authority in countries which, without 
precipitating a ensis for which lie was not then prepared, coidd not 
he formally united to his own dominions. The new thrones and 
principalities, indeed, were meant to form parts of a great machine, 
the revolutions of all the parts of which Averc designed to work to one 
groat end — “ a unity of codes, principles, opinions, sentiments, A-iews, 
and interests, hy the help of Avhich, and the universal diilusion of 
I knoAAdedge, the attempt might haA-c been made to apply in the great 

I Em-opcan family, the princiidc of the American Congress, or the 

j Amphictyons of ancient Greece. What a prospect,” added the 

j Emperor, Avhen thus relating his views to the companions of his 

j exile at St. Helena, Avould thus have hcen opened of poAA'cr, 

, gi-andcur, happiness, and iirosperity ! ” 

1 NotAAnthstanding the occupation Avhich these matters afforded, 
Napoleon found time in the midst of them to direct his attention to 
the definitive organization of the Council of State, the duties of Avliich 
Avcrc of the gi-catcst importance to the empire; as from that body 
emanated all the laAvs and organic changes submitted to the Legis- 
1 lativc bodies. The Emperor generally presided at the sittings of the 
Council, AA'hich Avere seldom held less frequently than thrice a week ; 
and the meetings very rai'cly failed to produce a result in the proposal 
or advancement of some reform calculated to benefit Prcnchmcn, or 
to improA'c the general or local administration of goA'crnment. To 
this period also belongs the institution of a professorship of rural 
economy, in the college of Alfort, intended to promote the national 
agriculture, and the breed of farm cattle. An Imperial stud Avas 
established, on a liberal and large scale, to cndeaA'our, after the 
English manner, to improve the Ercnch race of horses, Gambhng- 
houses were suppressed tliroughout the emphe; and the Jews, Avho 
had formerly been subjected to many aibiti-ai-y and uncertain laws, 
AA'liich inclosed upon them the most harsh restrictions, were inAuted 
to send deputies to Paris, to lay before the Emperor a statement of 
their disabilities and gricAwnccs, in order that i^roper remedies might 
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be applied, and so useful a class of subjects rendered more semceable, 
as citizens, to the Stale. 

The fomation of the Confederation of the Bhine has been already 
mentioned, in relation to iKe visit of Napoleon to the Rhenish 
provinces of Rrance, previously to the campaign of Austerlltz. The 
union, hou'cver, whicli had been then agreed upon, had not had time 
to be moulded into form, or to assume a decided character, before the 
recommeiicemcnt of hostiHUcs- Bat now that the war was closed, the 
Emperor resumed his project of establishing such a power, in alliance 
with himself, as would counterbalance the influence of the House of 
Austria over the German States, in any fresh attempt of that house 
against the independence of Erance* Bavaria, Wurtemburg, and a 
number of the German Princes, whose territories lay on the tight 
bank of the Rhine, formed among themselves an alliance, offensive 
and defensive, and, renouncing their allegiance to the German Diet, 
chose Napoleon as their “Protector and ^Mediator.” The reasons 
assigned by the Princes forming this league for separating from their 
ancient Allies wore, that in every case of war between Franc© and 
Austria they were exposed to all the evils of invasion, from which, the 
Getmanic body were unable to defend them — that body having been, 
indeed, on mote than one occasion the cluef, if not the only aggressor. 
By the Constitution established by the Confederation, the Allies were 
bound to furnish to their Protector adequate military contingents for 
all wars involving the safety of the States comprised in the union, 
or affecting their joint or separate interests. The Emperor Francis, 
whose family had so long been at the head of the Germanic body, 
having foreseen that these measures would have the effect of stripping 
the Holy Roman Empire of its boasted supremacy, had, at an early 
stage of the proceedings, Irid aside his title of Emperor of Germany; 
and now, finding Ins worst fears fully verified, he formally declared the 
tics dissevered which had bound the German States in allegiance to 
him as their Sovereign and to each other as Allies. Thus, afler a 
thousand years of stormy existence, it having commenced in the year 
800, when Charlemagne received the Imperial Crown from Pope 
Leo the Third, sunk the once magnificent Empire of the West ; not, 
however, without having outlived its date, and become both useless 
and inglorious. 
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An :ulvnntng<’ou'; tiv-nty of niul ronnnfTcr' v/a'; nbnnt tlio 

^atm' liiiK' ronrUuU'fl, through tho ;i:'cmy of fJcnora] Scli.r ’iani, tiie 
I'rcnrli nmba^-^ador ivt {‘nn'^tritjtumple*. vUli tho SiiWimr I’ortc, v.hn-c 
cxtraordinury (nvoy, Monlu-fl KHViuli, obtaisictl hU audit nro 
of flu- ICinpoior on tho i-ainf* day that tho Dutt h th jnita'.ion tnliritcd 
Louis Ihtnaparlo for their i;int:. 'i iu‘ Sultan ri ro:jni-’< d the tillf-> 
of Naptdcon, niul placed the Great Xation’* on a level in com- 



mercial redations •with the most Gvoiircd of Ins Allies. '.Vlic suh’se- 
tpicnt puhlication of this treaty assisted, prohahly, to keep alive the 
hostility of England against France; she having jtreviously enjoyed 
many exclusive privileges in her dealings -with the Ottomans; and, 
perhaps, reckoned upon her services in freeing Egypt and Syria 
from French domination to retain the undivided friendship of her 
Eastern iUly. 

In the mean time, an event occurred Avhich seemed to afford a 
rcasonahlc prospect of the general pacification of Eiu'opc. !Mr. Pitt, 
■whose health had been greatly aficctcd by the frustration of his ho^jcs 
at Marengo, had sunk under the disastrous intelligence of Austorlitz, 
and died on the 23rd of January, 1806. His gcncroiTS opponent. 
Fox, on the demise of that great ^linistcr, succeeded to the direction 
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of the councils of his country, and having held a ftiendly personal 
intercourse ivith Napoleon, and uniformly expressed his hehef that 
a sound and beneficial peace might be established between Great 
Britain and Brance, his accession to power was looked upon as a 
pledge that amicable measures would, at least, he had recourse to 
An opportunity for testing the inchnationa of both parties was soon 
afibxded. A few days after the formation of Mr Fox's Cabinet, a 
French emigrant called upon the English Mimster and offered for 
a sum of money to assassinate the Emperor , a proposal which was 
immediately communicated to Pnnee Talleyrand, with information 
that the British laws did not authorize the detention of foreigners, 
unless guilty of some offence for which they were amenable to justice 
beyond a hmited tune , but that the Premier had done the miscreant 
who had called on him the honour of taking him for a spy, and 
would not hberatc Km till the lapse of a sufficient penod to allow 
"the head of the French Government’' to take all necessary pre 
cautions against a meditated secret attack 
Napoleon, gratified with the noble conduct of his informant, 
directed Talleyrand to express his thanks for the manly frankness 
of the disclosure, and his own pleasure at the same tune in com 
templatmg what might be expected from a Cabmet guided by such 
patriotic and honest principles as those evinced by its leader Taking 
advantage of the oppoitmuty thus afforded, to confirm the truth of 
his desire for peace, the Emperor forthwith sent Lord Yarmouth, 
one of the most distinguished of the English who had been dettuned 
in France from the tune of the rapture of tho peace of Amiens, to 
"London, wifh certain propose ior a treaty, in which he voluntarily 
offered to recognise in favoiir of England the possession of the Cape 
of Good Hope and Slalta Ail thmgs seemed favourable for negoci 
ation France had effectually bumbled the Continent, and England 
was mistress of the seas havmg banished all fear of invasion by the 
decisive victory of Trafalgar The amusement with which the French 
ladies had occupied themselves a few months before, of making purges 
for then countrymen to fill with Bntis.h gold when they should be 
masters of London, had been superseded by works of better thrift, and 
the people began to pme for articles of British native and colonial 
produce, avhich the incessant hosuhtics of the two nations debarred 
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them from obtaming. In Englantl, too, the weight of taxation was 
heavily felt; and greater importance gradually became attached to 
Gallic manufactures as they grew more dillicult of attainment. Britain 
could not then hope to conquer the Emperor on shore, and hJapoleon 
had ceased to dream of competing with the na^^cs of England on the 
ocean. There seemed, therefore, little to prompt a continuance of 
the contest ; wliilo there was a bright prospect of mutual advantage 
in bringing it to a close. Accordingly, upon the overtures of Napo- 
leon, Lord Lauderdale was sent to Paris on the part of the British 
Government, and Champagny and General Clarke were despatched 
to London by the Emperor, to treat for terms of an equitable and 
lasting peace. It is difficult to assign a reason for the want of success 
wliich followed these favourable prcliminaiics. Different causes have 
always been assigned by the politicians of England and France — 
each ascribing the failure to the insincerity and obstinacy of the other. 
It is certain, however, that both parties approached the discussion 
uuth doubt and distimst, which probably induced each to magnify the 
obstacles which would necessarily aiise where questions of such 
magnitude were to be decided, and to underrate every concession 
offered by the other as something which could not be withheld, or as 
intended merely to gloss over some secret and sinister design. But 
to whatever it might have been attributable, the negociations were 
protracted through the summer of 1806, and only discontinued in 
consequence of the change of Ministry which took place upon the 
death of Mr. Fox, of whose services the country was deprived by 
death on the 15th of September, in the same year that had witnessed 
the demise of his rival Pitt. “ The death of Fox,” said Napoleon at 
St. Helena, “ was one of the fatalities of my career. Had his life 
been prolonged, affairs would have taken a totally different turn. 
W e should soon have settled our differences ; the cause of the people 
would have triumphed ; and not only would France have been at 
peace Avith a nation, at bottom, most worthy of esteem, but together 
we should have established a new order of things in Europe.” There 
is no doubt that, at the period referred to, both Fox and Napoleon 
were sincere in their desires for peace : but, as Sir Walter Scott has 
observed, “while the two nations retained their relative power and 
positions, the deep jealousy and mutual animosity which subsisted 
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between them, would probibly have renderd 'iny peace which could 
have been effected a mere suspension of arms — a hollow and lu'^incere 
truce, which was almost certain to give way on the shghtest occasion ” 
That the sole hope of a speedy tcimmation to the war had rested on 
the personal influence and feelings of the Premier, was rendered 
perfectly apparent by the adverse policy pursued hy the British 
Cabmet immediately the spirit of that patriotic statesman had ceased 
to inform and animate it in its procecdiiigs 

Before passing to the stirring events related m the follouang 
chapter, we maj pause for a moment to bestow a brief glance at the 
private hfe — ■if sncbjindced, the hasty snai^es of domestic tjtneludc 
which his rapid and whirling career afforded, can be justly called — of 
the man whom not Europe only, but the world, now regarded with 
fixed wonder and awe, as on agent sent upon earth by mscrutablc 
Providence to effect a revolution in the dcstimcs of manhmd His 
elevation to Imperial rank and power had changed nothing of his 
simple tastes and habits He was still the unostentatious soldier of 
Toulon and Areola, still the same indefatigable man as when ho 
first entered the army a suballem, and aspired to chief command 
with no better patrons to push his fortune than his own inflexible 
integrity, genius, and perseverance He suffered few idle hours to 
escape him He usually rose at seven, dressed with fastidious 
neatness, breakfasted with tno or three private Ihends in the apart 
ments of the Empress, generally on chickens dressed with oil and 
onions, and a glass of Bordeaux or Hurgundy, followed by a single 
cup of strong coffee Then retiring to Ins cabinet, the pubbe 
papers, especially German and English, with the most striking 
passages from successful pamphlets of recent appearance, were read 
to him, together with such letters, reports, and petitions as required 
his attention To these he sometimes wrote, but more frequently 
dictated answers He afterwards received tbe himisters or public 
officers, attended the Council, or visited and inspected the National 
Institutions, seldom fading to make himself acquainted with tbe 
detads of the business of each The public accounts were audited 
m his presence , and more than once inaccuraacs and peculations 
were detected by himself, when thej had been overlooked by pro 
fessionol accountants 
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His dinner, -wliich was served punctually at six, was frugal, and 
liastily despatched, seldom coiisisting of more than one course,* and 
when this was exceeded, the additional covers were placed for the 
guests of the Emperor, and not for himself. With wine he was as 
temperate at this meal as at breakfast; and the small quantity he 
drank was generally diluted. Dinner, like his morning repast, inA'ari- 
ahly closed with a cup of coffee, Avhich was presented by the Prefect 
of the palace, on a silver salvei*, and handed to Napoleon by the 
Empress. He rarely remained at table, but rctrmied to liis cabinet, 
to resume the labours of the morning ; it being his constant maxim, 
that “ nothing should be put off till to-moiTOW that might be done 
to-day.” He indidged in no kind of excess, except his passion for the 
bath may be so considered : a passion which he considered a necessity 
of his existence. Here he usuaU)' remained for tu*o hours, dm-ing 
which he kept constantly tinning the warm water valve, tiU the 
temperatui-e of the apai'tment was raised to such a pitch that the 
attendants, unable to endure the heat and vapour, were compelled to 
open the door. 

He was seldom out of hunioui* ; but when .tliis was the case, his 
spleen usually vented itself in a kind of humming noise, which was 
intended for singing, or in a few hasty words uttered while he poised 
himself on the liinder legs of liis chah*, and carved notches with a 
penknife in its right elbow. If, however, he found occasion to 
express his serious disapprobation of the conduct of any one, his 
remarks were harsh, sarcastic, and humiliating. But this never 
occurred, except upon the clearest proof of flagrant culpability ; 
nor without the presence of a third party, in order, as he himself 
said, that the blow might resound to a greater distance. When 
pleased, nothing could surpass the easy gaiety and fascination of his 
conversation and manners. His expressions were rapid, pointed, and 
picturesque ; his discourse abounded with noble Hews and elevated 
ideas of science, literature, art, and politics. He was apt, indeed, to 
allow himself to be carried away by the fervour and frankness of the 


moment, and to make indiscreet disclosures as to his future views; 
a species of heedlessness against which he was never sufficiently on 
his guard in the society of those in whom he had confidence. All 
who had access to him, in. liis hours of relaxation, speak Avith the 
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same enthusiasm of the spell tvhich Ids conversation, never Mled to 
create. The -warmth of Ids inni^ation, his accented declamation, 
his quick utterance, -wluch, -when he tvas animated, it -was difficult 
to follotv ; the hasty glances of his bright dark eye, which beamed 
with tenderness, sternness, or pleasure, according to the subject of his 
speech, and Kghted his noble and expressive countenance into grace 
and beauty, gave a character to his features, which the painter and 
the sculptor have been able but fmntly to depict. His mode of 
contradicting his friends was usually introduced with a slight pinch 
of the arm, or filKp of the ear, accompanied by the expression, 
“ You are a simpleton,” ** a tunny,” “ a blochhead,” or “ an im- 
becile but he was by no means impatient of contraffiefron himself, 
even in the gravest matters? and not unfrequently his previously 
declared resolutions have been entirely changed hy the arguments 
adduced in his council, or by a friend. 

Napoleon was extremely fond of children, and loved to question 
and converse with those with whom he was brought in contact? always 
encouraging them to answer frankly, and without reserve. His inter- 
course with women was more constrained, and less gallant than that 
of the gencraKty of Frenchmen. He frequently addressed to them 
awkward compliments upon their dress or adventures ; which were 
usually intended as gentle satires upon what displeased him. He 
especially dishked the appearance of ladies who were too robust or 
who exposed their necks. For coloured dresses he had also a great 
aversion. Josephine was usually in white? -was tall and graceful? 
and by her exqmsite taste had moulded his into fastidiousness. 
His evenings were generally passed in die drawing-room of the 
Empress, where the ladies of honour and officers of the house- 
hold, -with a few other priviles®^ persons, were usually assembled. 
All was freedom and affability at these parties. • Napoleon laid 
aside the Emperor, and spoke -with pleasure and candour to all. 
hlonge, Bertholet, Denon, Costar, Corvisait (Ins physician), and 
David, Gerard, Isabey, and Talma were frequently present? and 
the conversations which ensued have been echoed by the press 
throughout the world. He usually retired to rest soon after mid- 
night; and it was one of his directions to his secretary, that, 
during the mght, he should never be disturbed, except upon the 
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arrival of bad news : “ In avlu'cli case,” lie faid, “ not an instant 
should be lost.” 

■When be iirst acquired possession of unlimited power, he was 
accustomed to ramble of an evening through the streets of Paris, 
drcs'^cd in a grey surlout and round hat, and to make small purchases 
in shops where he was not likely to be rccogtiiscd. Wliilc the single 
attendant, who accompanied him on these occasions, looked at the 
articles proj)oscd to be bought, Kapoleon entered into conversation 
with the shopkeeper, asking the news, and the opinions afloat 
respecting Ilonaparlc. Once he was compelled to nmkc a precipitate 
retreat, to avoid the consequences of the irreverent manner in which 
lie had spoken of himself. 

Ilis household arrangements were all under his own surveillance, 
and regulated with the strictest economy. It has been observed, that 
he was, in a great measure, his own butler, steward, and upholsterer ; 
so slrictl}’ did ho e.xamine cveiy account that was tendered for 
papnent. After he became Bmperor, he still continued to employ 
the same tradesmen who had sciwed him in the days of his obscurity. 

“ A silversmith, who, when the command of the Axmy of Italy was 
first conferred upon him, had given him credit for a dressing-case, 
worth fifty pounds, was afterwards rewarded -with the patronage of 
the Imperial family; and, ultimately, became one of tlie wealthiest 
citizens of Paris. A hatter and a shoemaker, who had also served 
Napoleon 'svhen a subaltcni, might have risen in a similar- manner, 
had then- skill equalled the silversmith’s ; but not even tire Emperor’s 
example could persuade the Parisians to wear ill-shaped hats and 
clumsy boots ; though he himself adhered, tlu-ough life, to Iris original 
connexion witlr these humble artisans.” The extravagance of Jose- 
plrirrc, her greatest foible, was arr occasional soru'ce of annoyance to 
her husbarrd. She seemed to have no idea of the value of money, 
and, of course, urrdcrstood rrotlring of economy. At orre period, her 
debts, which had been all contracted without tire knowdedge of 
Napoleon, amomrted to twelve hunched thousand frarres (fifty thousaird 
pounds sterling). Napoleon was exceedingly vexed, when, through 
the complaints of the numerous unpaid creditors, it became necessar*y 
that he should be informed of the circumstances. " Let the bills be 
settled, ’ he said, giving orders concerning the fuirds for tliat pm- ^ 
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pose j but not mtbout being first submitted to me. These creditors 
must be rascals, robbers.” From a few of the items of which the 
accounts were composed, it is perfectly apparent that these 'epithets 
were not wholly unmerited. The overcharges, both in quantity and 
price, were of the most exorbitant character. In a miUiner's bill, 
thirty-eight new hats were charged for one month, being more than 
one per diem; the feathers for which cost eighteen hundred francs; 
and for the same period eight hundred francs were charged for 
perfumery. So gross and glaring, indeed, was the knivery practised, 
that almost every creditor was satisfied with half the amount of his 
account; and one, who accepted thirty-five thousand in full for 
eighty thousand francs, adnutted that he had made a good profit 
after all. This thoughtless profusion of the Empress created the sole 
disorder which was ever known in the Imperil household. 

In literature, Napoleon seldom occupied his time with the light 
works of the day. Homer, Virgfl, Tasso, Ossian, who was an especial 
favourite ; the classical historians, philosophers, and orators ; the great 
French poets and historians ; the novelists of France and England, 
and the best mathematical writers, engaged nearly all the hours he 
could devote to reading, Corneille he esteemed the greatest poet of 
modem times. “ Had he lived in my day,” he once esclaimed, after 
witnessing the representation of * Cinna,* I would have made him 
a prince.” The memory of the Emperor, for facts, persons, and 
localities, was prodigious ; but he less readily remembered names and 
dates. He had no faith in physic, which he deemed merely a con- 
jectural art, the advantages of which were incapable of demonstration. 
He took snuff ; though not in large quanrities, nor from the pocket 
of Ins vest, as has been sometimes represented. He had finely formed 
hands, of which he was exceedingly careful.' His teeth were white, 
and well set. In walking, he stooped a little in his gait; and 
generally, if alone, had his hands crossed behind his back. He 
seemed almost insensible to fatigue, whether with the army, in Hs 
cabinet, or at his ordinary exercise of walking, writing, or dictating. 
His health was excellent, and Hs sleep sound and refreshing. 

To sum the character of his private life, he was cheerful, kind, and 
benevolent ; with a large share of indulgence for the weakness and 
frmlty of others, and with less follies of lus own than might have been 
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pardonable in his situation and circumstances. So they who knew 
him best have always sj)okcn of him ; even tho'.e who Avcrc least 
lenient to what they considered the errors of his political career, 
or the madness of his ambition. 
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CHAPTER vein 


NORTHERN CONFEDERACY — SECOND VISIT OF AtEXANDER TO BFRLIN — 
RSNGIVAL OF THE WAR WITH RUSSIA AND PRUSSIA — SAAX.PELD — DEATH 
OF PRINCE LOUIS — JENA — AUEB8TADT — THE DUKE OP DRUNSWICfc. 
WOUNDED— POTSDAM — MSIT TO THE TOMB OF FREDERICE THE GREAT 
180 f 

HDEr the guidance of the British Go 
\ eminent, the Emperor Alexander had 
sued for peace in the bujnmei of I80G, 
«®d a treaty had been signed by the 
Ministers of France and Russia on the 
20th of July , but the death of Fox 
having diverteil the Court of England 
fiom its pacific policy, the Autocrat 
refused to ratify the act of his ambassador, and entered into a 
new compact with England to renew the war on the Continent In 
the meantime, the ncgociations that had been earned on between 
France and England necessarily transpued in the Bntish Parliament, 
by which it appeared, that although, by the treaty with Haugwit? 
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at Vienna^ the electorate of Hanover had been ceded to Prussia, 
Hapoleon had not considered that a final disposition ; and was pre- 
pared, for the sake of a general peace, to restore to the King of 
England his German dominions, and to indemnify Prussia in some 
other way, Erederick William, notwithstanding his former pro- 
fessions, that he held Hanover only till peace should be restored, 
was not prepared to let his prize so speedily escape liim, and was 
therefore exasperated, beyond measure, to find that his own duplicity 
was likely to be retorted on himself. He now first began to perceive, 
that his own arts had not misled Napoleon; and that, having allowed 
the time when decisive conduct on his part might have had an 
influence on the affairs of Europe, to pass away in treacherous 
inactivity, his power was despised and himself coirtemned by all 
parties. The rage of the King and his Court knew no bounds, 
“ Prussia,” says Mr. Hazhtt, “ had followed the war as a suttler, to 
pick up what she cordd get;” and now seeing that her acq^uisitions, 
in that more than questionable capacity, were only to be held on 
sufferance, she resolved to abandon the character of mercenary, and 
assume a chivalrous and heroic part. The power of Austria had been 
humbled ; a circumstance which occasioned rejoicings, rather than 
sympathy, at Berlin — for the house of Brandenbiu-g had long aspired 
to the Imperial crown of Germany, and saw no way of attaining its 
object but by the depression of -the family whose brows that crown 
had so long enchcled. The Confederation of the Khine, and the 
consequent dissolution of the Germanic League, had dissipated these 
illusive hopes ; and Erederick William saw, with the bitterest chagiin, 
that the influence wlrich he had reckoned to acquire, by the prostration 
of his rival, had already passed into the hands of the Erench Emperor. 
In order to oppose an effective barrier to the growing power of 
Napoleon, the Prussian Monarch endeavoured to form a confederacy, 
of wliich he should be Protector’, of the same character as that of the 
Bhine. The Pi-ince of Hesse Cassel, however, and the Elector of 
Saxoiry, chose to decline acceding to the proposal ; the former from 
fear of Napoleon’s displeasure, the latter fi’om attachment to his 
person and policy : and when the Erench Emperor was appealed to, 
respecting the force which Prussia sought to exert, he at once 
asserted, that as no compulsion had been used in the Bhenish 
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Confederation, none should be permitted in that designed to op- 
pose it. 

Finding all his schemes of national and personal aggrandisement, 
therefore, likely to prove abortivo, Frederick William resolved to hare 
recourse to arms. Every artifice wxs used todnflamc the Prussians 
against the French. Prince Louis, die brother of the King, talked 
incessantly of the victories of the Great Frederick, and contrasted the 
glory and prosperity of those days, \rith the present inactivity and the 
decaying importance of the nation. The Queen, a beautiful and 
masculine-spirited ivoman, put on the uniform of the regiment ivhich 
bore her name, frequently appeared at its head, and harangued the 
soldiers on Tvhat she called the mtongs and insults "which had been 
heaped upon the country. The enthusmsm of the young courtiers, 



who held command in the army, was soon excited and communicated 
to the soldiery. Some of the former, indeed, arc reported in their 
fury to have broken the windows of such of the Prussian 'Ministers’ 
houses as they conceived to be pacifically inclined towards France, to 
have applied every offensive term in tbelr vocabulary to Kapoleon, 
and to have sharpened their swords on the tlucshold of the French 
ambassador’s hotel. 

The movement party in Paris was as acUve in fomenting the rupture 
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as tliat at Berlin. The officers and generals, who had won rank and 
fame in. the wars of Napoleon, were desirous of iacreashrg their 
laurels and fortunes j and those who had not yet attained the rank 
to which they aspired, could hope only to acquire the distinction they 
sought on the field of’ battle. Murat was at the head of this faction; 
and finding some hesitation on the part of the Emperor to commence 
hostilities, he got up a petty quarrel of his own, by seizing the abbeys 
of Etten, Essen, and Werden in the county of hlarck, as part of the 
domain of his Grand Duchy of Berg. The Prussians, to whom these 
estates seem really to have belonged, resisted this stretch of authority, 
and in the end some musket shots were exehanged. Prince Talley- 
rand stood almost alone among the French Ministry, in contending 
that the Emphe could only be consolidated by peace. “ The victories 
of the Emperor,” he said, “ may be best designated by an algebraic 
series, of wlrich the first term was a, and the last will be zeroP 

In the meantime, the press tliroughout Germany and France 
teemed with libellous papers and pamplrlets, filled inth the utmost 
rancour and malignity, against Napoleon and his family on the one 
hand, and the King and Queen and Prince Louis of Prussia on the 
other. This species of warfare was not unattended by crimes of a 
deeper dye than generally belongs to literary skirmishing. Among 
the emigrants in the fi-ee towns of Germany, miscreants were con- 
stantly stai’ting up and offering for sums of money to assassinate the 
Emperor and his officers. General Dumoiuiez was the patron of 
these men, and the advocate of their schemes ; and one Palm, a 
bookseller of the city of Nauinburg, was the pubhsher of their 
detestable specidations. Some attempts were made to annst the 
leader of these desperadoes; but failing in that, a body of gens- 
d’armes, by order of Davoust, who had been left in command of the 
district, seized upon Palm, and conveyed him iDiisoner to Braunau, 
where he was tried before a military tribunal, condemned, and 
inunediately afterwards shot. Tliis, although the bookseller’s conduct 
was highly reprehensible, was an illegal, and therefore unjustifiable 
proceeding, inasmuch as Palm was not amenable to the tribunal 
by which he was sentenced ; and it excited universal indignation 
throughout Germany. Su "Walter Scott ascribes to it consequences 
of the utmost importance. “ The thousand presses of Germany,” he 


AT BERLIN 

says, “ continued on every posable opportunity to dwell on the fate 
of Film , andj at the distance of six or seven years from his death, 
it might be reckoned amongst tho leading causes which determined 
the popular opinion against Napoleon ’ There is no evidence, 
however, and scarcely any probabihty, that the Emperor himself was 
aware of the crime, for wich it cmrtainly was, until after its com 
mission It served the purpose of the moment, nevertheless, to fix 
new odium upon him, and furnished an additional pretext for the 
hostility of those who were predetermined to be his enemies 
Tn the imdst of the excitement which now prevailed in Prussia, 
the Emperor Alexander once mote appeared at Berlin to urge the 
King to take up arms in the cause of the Allies Frederick Ilhlham, 
who had nothmg to hope from further delay or dissimulation, 
readily renewed hia vow at the tomb of the Great Frederick for the 
liberation of Germany, and received a promise from the Czar that, 
when he was ready to take the field, the whole military force of 
Bussia should be at his disposal The English Government, also, 
about this time, notwithsandmg the retention of Hano\ er by Prussia, 
sent Lord ilorpeth to Berlin to ofier a large subsidy for her assistance 
against Franco , so implacable was the hatred of the Courts of Europe 
against the new Empire, that neither national wrong nor personal 
insult inflicted by each other could be strong enough to cause a 
diversion from the one great object of humblmg Napoleon 

Prussia began her preparations for u ar about the middle of August , 
the whole people appearing to enter upon the work mth enthusiasm 
Napoleon, perfectly acquainted with what was passing, was not idle 
He wrote to his Allies of the Bhenish Confederation to denonnee the 
intentions of Prussia and Russia, and to claim the contingents pro 
raised by the Constitution of the Union On the 25th of September, 
having heard from Berthicr, who was at Sfunich, that the Prussians 
were disposed to commence hostilities without a previous declaration, 
he resol-v ed to anticipate them, and accordingly quitted Pans for the 
Rhine, accompamed as far as Maycnce by the Empress Orders 
ncre thence despatched to Strasburg, to embark all the troops from 
that fortress and the neighbonrhood on the Rhine, and to Holland, to 
direct the Dutch army to enter ^lunstcr and advance with all speed 
to the We^cr On the oOth the En^cror was at IVurtzburg, where 




LETTER OF FREDERICK WILLIAM. 

lie was hospitably entertained by the Elector, and received the 
accession of that Prince to the Confederation of which Napoleon was 
Protector. On the 1st of Octobei-'he passed tlie Ehine ; and on the 
same day. Prince Talleyrand, who had remained at Paris, demanded of 
the Prussian ambassador, who had not yet been recalled, an explan- 
ation of the preparations which were being made at Berlin. Count 
Knobelsdorff, in reply, .delivered a manifesto, containing a long list 
of grievances and demands; in which, among other things, it was 
required that the Prench troops should evacuate the territories of the 
Ehenish Confederacy by the 8th of October ; and that the Emperor 
should thenceforth cease to offer any obstacle to the formation of a 
league in the north of Germany. This was occompanied by a letter, 
or pamphlet, of about twenty pages, signed by the King of Prussia, 
containing the most insulting remarks on the character and policy 
of Napoleon; proving, according to the admission of Sir "Walter 
Scott, that Prederick William felt “less actually aggrieved, than 
mortified and offended.” 

On the 7th of October, the Prench head-quarters were at Bamberg, 
when the messenger despatched by Talleyrand overtook the Emperor 
with the Prussian documents. On reading the letter, Napoleon 
handed it to the generals near him, with the observation, “ I pity my 
brother, the King of Prussia, who does not understand Prench, and 
has certainly never read that rhapsody.” With reference to the 
manifesto he remarked, “ The Prench army has done more than it 
was bidden. We are commanded to quit the territories of the 
Ehenish Confederation by the 8th ; this is but the 7th, and we have 
aheady quitted them.” An address to the army was at this time 
published, in which allusion was made to the offensive notes of the 
Prussian Sovereign. Our enemies have dared to demand,” he 
said, 'Hhat we, the soldiers of Austerlitz, should retreat at sight of 
their armies. The same faction, the same giddy spirit, which taldng 
advantage of the internal dissensions of Prance, conducted Prussian 
ti'oops fomteen years ago to the plains of Champagne, now presides 
over their councils. They then encountered defeat, death, and 
shame. J\larch ! therefore, and let them again meet the same fate ; 
since experience has not taught them, that wlrile it is easy with the 
friendsliip of Prance to acquire increased power and territory, her 
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PRUSSIAN BISPOSITIONS 

eiwmty, •whicli none ■will provoke who are not lost to all sense and 
reason, is more terrible than the tempests of the ocean ’ 

These pointed remarks were addressed more particularly to the 
Duke of Brunswick, who, after haiing lost his youthful reputation, 
by his disgraceful flight from Champagne before Dumouriez and his 
army of conscripts, in 1792, had now again, been placed at the head 
of the Prussian troops The Duke was seventy two years old, 
obstmate, and self sufEcient, entertaimng profound contempt for the 
opinions and experience of others, and gifted with little of that genius 
which was indispensable to him who should hope to compete success 
fully mth Napoleon His plan of the campaign was smgularly 
, injudicious Instead of awaiting the advance of the Russians on his 
own frontier, he resolied to push forwards towards Franconia, in 
order to compel the Elector of Saxony, who wished to remain neutral, 
to unite his forces to those of Prussia The conduct of Frederick 
■\Villiara in this respect, was an exact counterpart of that of the 
Emperoi Francis towards Baaana, m the preceding campaign The 
Saxon Pnnee, however, was not so fortunate as. hloximihan, to he 
able to withdraw his troops heforc the arrival of the cocremg army 

Hia troops were therefore united with those of Prussia, but necessarily 
without the slightest good will to the cause, of which they were thus 
forced to become partisans nor was their friendship at all conciliated 
by their masters, who conducted themselves in Saxony m precisely 
the same manner as if m an enemy's country The Prussian Imc 
was next extended to a length of ninety miles, in order to enable 
the troops to proaire forage and subsistence, which the barren 
country of ircimar was unable to suppiy Their disposition, there 
fore, resembled cantonments rather than a military position , and as 
tho Duke of Brunswuck remained on the defensive, an opportunity 
•was afforded for Napoleon to attack his forces in detail a mode by 
which he had ruined every European army yet opposed to him 

The magazines, reserves of artillery, ammunition, and provisions of 
the Prussians, instead of being m the rearward of their centre, were 
placed at Naumburg, on their extreme nght Having obtained 
information of this fact, and observed the general want of skill in the 
tactics of his opponents, the French Emperor immediately decided on 
the plan of Kis campaign Dividing his army into three bodies, he 
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OPENING OF THE CAMPAIGN. 

gave orders^ on tlie Stli of October, for a simultaneous advance on 
several points of tlie enemy’s line. The right wing, commanded by 
Ney and Soult, marched upon Hof. The centre, under Davoust and 
Bernadette, with the Guard, which was led by Murat, and accom- 
panied by Napoleon himself, moved towards Saalburg ; and the left, 
under Bannes and Augereau, marched against Coburg and Saalfeld. 
The first sldrmish took place, on the 9th, when the village of Schleitz, 
in the forest of Franconia, was captiued by the corps of Bernadette, 
and the greater portion of its defenders, consisting of six thousand 
Prussians, became prisoners of war. In this action, Murat particularly 
distinguished himself, heading the charges of the Guard, sabre in 
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On the 10th, the division of Lannes encountered, at SaaUeld, 
Prince Louis of Prussia ivith the advanced guard of Prince Hohenlohe, 
who commanded the Prussian left. The young Prince, instead of 
waiting to defend the bridge over the Saale, abandoned that strong 
position and advanced into the open plain to give battle, with the 
vaui hope that bravery might serve, instead of skill and exircrience, 
against superior numbers and a commander of the highest talent. 
Prince Louis exhibited the utmost gallantry in loading his soldiers 





DEATH OF PRINCE LOUIS. 

Jo the attack, anil rallying thtan when fliey fled ; but the impetuosi^ 
of the French bore down all opposition; and, after a brief but valiant 
resistance, the rout of the Prussians was complete. The Prince, in 
a last desperate attempt to stay his flying squadrons, was overtaken by 
a quarter -master of hussars, named Guindet, who, after calling upon 
him to surrender, and receiving a sabre cut for reply, ran his sword 
through the Prince’s body t thus, according to the bulletin which 



contained the account of the battle, “ Among the earliest results of j 
the war, was the death of one of its authors.*’ This victory gave the 
French access to the country behind the Saale, and enabled them to | 
advance upon Naumburg, in the enemy’s rear. \ 

On the 12th, the advanced posts of Napoleon’s army were at the 
gates of Leipsic, and his own head-quarters at Gera. The issue of 
the struggle appeared, to the Emperor, no longer doubtful : in order, 
therefore, to remove &om his own mind the responsibility of con- 
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LETTER TO FREDERICK "WILLIAM. 

tinning "vvliat innst lienccfortli be an aggressive "war, and to e-sdnce 
liis desire for peace, lie addressed a letter to the King of Prussia, in 
"wliich, feigning to reply to that of Frederick 'William "wliich had 
been received at Painberg, he expressed his regret that his brother 
had been made to sign the absiml compositions of his ministers, 
"which were opposed alike to the honour and dignit}'' of then" master, 
and of him to "whom they had been sent. Notwithstanding this, 
ho■we^'cr, Napoleon expressed liis "uillingncss to grant to Prussia 
any reasonable favoui", so tliat it might save the lives of the num- 
bers "wliich must otherwise fall on each side, ere a final victory 
could decide the contest. He reminded the King, that tliis "was 
not "sHth himself the commencement of a military career; and that 
he "was not hkely to fear the hazards of battle : he merel)' "wished, 
he said, to save his Majesty the mortification of utter defeat, to pre- 
serve his repose, and the existence of his subjects. Assuming tliat 
the Prussian Monarch must be aware that he "was vanquished, 
Napoleon offered to treat "with him on terms, and in a manner befitting 
his rank ; but informed him, that a month hence their relative situ- 
ations might be different, and that "what "was novv" voluntarily offered 
might be then refused to the most earnest solicitations. In conclusion, 
he urged his brother to dismiss from his councils those malevolent 
persons "who had ui'ged the commencement of the present "war, and 
thereby endangered the existence of his Majesty’s throne, and dis- 
turbed the tranquillity of liis people. 

Without "waiting for, or perhaps expecting, a reply to tliis letter, 
Napoleon directed the concentration of bis right and left at Jena, 
while the centre advanced to Naumburg, where the magazines of the 
enemy were captured and consigned to the flames : their explosion 
fh'st announcing to the astonished Duke of Brunswick, and the King 
his master, that the French army was in then- rear, had destroyed 
their reserves, and that they had consequently no alternative but to 
give battle in an isolated position, and without the possibility of 
exercisuig any discretion as to time or place. The Prussian chiefs 
had also this additional reflection to embarrass their councils ; that, in 
case of disaster, no line of retreat was o]ien to them, and it could not 
be hoped that their scattered forces could be again collected for a 
concerted movement. The enemy was betwixt them and Magde- 
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biarg, •which, ought to have been their rallying point , and the army of 
the Great rrederich/’ says Scott, ** was brought to combat -with as 
little inihtaty science as a herd of school boys might have displayed 
m a mutiny ” In this desperate situation, the Duke of Brunswick 
resolved to make a last effort for the recovery of Kaumbnrg, and the 
re establishment of communications with lus rear With this intention 
he divided his army into two bodies, one of which he led m person, 
accompanied by the Kvrig of Prussia, to'wards I5auToburg , and the 
other, under the command of Marshal hlollendorf and the Prince of 
Hohcnlohcj was directed to force its passage through the French 
lines m the neighbourhood of Jena 

Kapoleon, with the division of Lonnes and the foot guards, reacdied 
Jena in the evening of the 13th of October The enemy was already 
in bne a short distance in advance, and evidently intended to attempt 
forcing the pas«es of the Saalc next morning The sun had not quite 
set, tvhen the Emperor, who had not expected that the Prussians 
were so near, and whose heavy artiUcry ■was still thirty six hours' 
march behind, alighted from his horse, and went to reconnoitre, 
proceeding until some musket shots were &od At lum ho then 
returned, and ordered the positions of the columns to be taken up 
after dark The utmost precautions and vigilance were necessary to 
complete the required arrangements before day break Soult and 
Ney had not yet come up , and Murat, Davoust, and Bemadotte were 
at Naumburg Napoleon's bivouac was on the summit of a plateau, 
or rising ground, overlooking Jena, and in the Tiudat of his troops 
Here he supped -with his generals, and afterwards went to '^ee that 
nothing had been neglected that could conduce to the success of the 
next day’s fight He had scarcely descended the hillock when he 
found that the nhole of Tannes' artillery had stuck fast in a ravine, 
which, in the darkness, had been mistal cn for a road There was 
no time to waste in icprooches or enqumes Tlie Emperor, thcrefoie, 
set instantly to work to rectify the mishap Taking upon himself the 
duties of an artillery officer, lie collected the men, with their park 
tools and lanterns, and directed the widening of the ranne so as to 
extricate the axle trees of the gun carnages from the rocks between 
which they -were wedged He did not quit the spot till the first 
waggon had been drawn up the new road thus formed, and some 
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gxins Tnountccl on the plateau, where no enemy -svould have looked 
for such engines, and where consequently a small pai-k Avas likely to 
he more efi’ective than a much larger one in a situation Avhcrc its 
presence might have been expected. 

Returning to the plateau, accompanied by trvo or tluec officers 
only, he Avas mistaken for a spy, and bred upon by a sentinel of 
his oAvn army. The Pnissians Avcrc said to be greatly addicted to 
nocturnal attacks, and a large portion of the line, alarmed by tlic 
report, instantly discharged tlieir mxiskets. The Emperor had no 
refuge but to throAV liimsclf flat upon the ground until the mistake 
should be discovered ; a situation whicli was rendered more unplea- 
sant by apprehension that the enemy Avould also lake the alarm 
and fire, lie did not regain bis bivouac till after midnight, Avhen 
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te tad purposed He harangued his soldiers, however, e'xhortmg them 
to stand firm against the Prussian cavalry, the charges of which had 
heen represented as extremely formidable He reminded them that 
it was nearly a year since the capitulation of TJlm, when the Austrians 
were m similar circumstances to those of the Prussians at present, 
bemg cut off from their line of operations, their magazmes and stores, 
and compelled to fight, not for glory, but for the means of retreat 
The corps, he added, which should permit the enemy to escape would 
forfeit Its honour and reputation The soldiers rephed to this am 
mating address with loud shouts, demanding instant orders to march 
against the foe The colunms which were to commence the attack 
were then ordered to advance into the plam this being done, at 
about nine o’clock the wind arose and the sun shone out, which, 
speedily dissipating the mist that had previously concealed the 
movements of the two armies, discovered the hostile lines close 
upon each other The French cfentre was commanded by Larmes, 
who was supported by the Imperial Guard under Lefebvre, the 
corps of Augcrcau formed the right, and that of Soult constituted 
the left The conflict instantly commenced, the Prussians attacking 
the French right m order to expel Augcrcau from a village of which 
he had taken possession, and to turn his flank The charge was 
vigorous and well sustained, and the bittlc raged for some tune on 
this point with variable success the French and Prussians alternately 
occupying the contested position A detachment liom the centre 
was at length sent by Napoleon to the assistance of the right, and 
the enemy was effectively dislodged 

ihe entire centre now advanced, and by the rapidity of its move 
ment, the skill wath which it was managed, and the cool bravery of the 
soldiers, forced iloUendorf to shift his whole position Still, however, 
the Prussians fought gallantly , and though compelled by the impe 
tuosity of their opponents to give way, they retreated steadily and 
slowly, disputing the ground inch by mch, so as to afford no ad 
vantage to any one who might have attempted pursmt Soult, mean 
while, had led a senes of heavj charges agamst the Prussian right, 
and, after a struggle of the most desperate character, succeeded m 
dispossessing the enemy of the woo^ in which they had been 
stationed at the commencement of the action At this penod, JIarshal 



JENA. 

Ney appeared upon tlie field udtli tlie reserve, eager for action, in 
liigli spirits, and confident of victory. The enemy ah’eady wavered. 
The Emperor ordered a general attack along the whole line, which 
the exhausted Prussians were unable to resist. They began to retire 
in good order ; but Napoleon poured after them charge upon charge, 
with such tempestuous vehemence and rapidity, that, unable to 
withstand the shock, then: rout became general. The cavalry and 
infantry became mixed in their flight, and added, by confusion, to the 
terrible carnage of pursuit. The panic-stricken troops fled towards 
Weimar, on the road to which they became inextricably mingled 
with another tide of their fugitive countrymen, rushing with headlong 
speed in the same direction to escape the slaughtering swords 
of Murat’s intrepid cavahy. The love for the Emperor’s person 
which animated his troops was never more forcibly evinced than at 
Jena. At every pause of the cannonade arose loud cries of “Vive 
I’Empereur!” dro'^vning alilce the sound of the drums and the 
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screams of the grounded If any corps, being opposed to a superior 
force, hesitated for a moment, the Emperor’s name -was sufficient to 
revive their courage and mduce them to rush to the combat In the 
midst of a fierce meKe, Napoleon, perceiving that the eagles of one of 
his infantry regiments were menaced by the enemy’s cavalry, galloped 
instantly to the spot to form the square and repulse the assailants 
The Imperial Guard are said to have been exceedingly > exed at the 
inactivity m which they were kept, while the rest of the army were 
engaged, and as the Emperor was about to ride from their front to 
another part of the field, one of the young soldiers, unconsciously 
exclaimed, Forward*” The Emperor paused for a moment, and, 
turning to the youth who had displayed such eagerness to signalise his 
courage, said, “ It is not for a beardless boy to teach me what should 
be done IITien he has obeyed the word of command in thirty 
pitched battles, he may presume to offer me advice 

On the same day, and at nearly the same hour, a battle was fought 
between Davouse and the Duke of Brunswick, who met nearly in 
the same manner as the amues of Napoleon and ISIollendotf and 
Hohenlohe on the evenmg of the I3th Daaoust, guessing the 
intentions of the enemy, took possession of the strong defiles of Kmsen 
to prevent the passage of troops ton aids Naumburg On the morning 
of the 14th, after some dday, occasioned by the fog, the conflict 
commenced at the village of Hassen Haussen Tlie Prussians out 
numbered the French by four to one , but the disciphne and. valour 
of the latter seemed to afford a match for all odds The German 
cavalry charged repeatedly, but was on every occasion repelled with 
loss by the brave infantry of Napoleon, which it seemed impossible to 
break oi to throw into disorder Davoust, however, fearfiil for the 
result, despatched a messenger to Bemadotte, who was not above a 
league behind, to hasten to the scene of action, but the Pnnee, takmg 
offence at the peremptory demand of £/ie Jilarshal, instead of crossing 
the Saalc at the bridge by which Davoust had debouched, sought a 
passage higher up the nver, and contrived to absent himself, and to 
keep lus corps fiom the whole ei^agement The cannonade com 
menced at eight, and, about eleven, the French soldiers, having 
earned the woods and villages of Spdberg at the point of the 
bayonet, assumed the offensive on all pomts of the enemj's line 
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The Gcncralipsinio, Duhe of ]3runs\vich, was ahoxU time Arouiulrcl 
in the face hy a "rape-shot, Avliich ol)ligc(l Jiim to he carried off the 
field. General Schmettan and several other officers of distinction 
Avcrc shortly afterwards borne away in a similarly helplc‘:s con- 
dition : but Frederick William himself was in the midst of his 
soldiers, and still cheered them on to the fight, which continued to 
be so fiercely maintained, that Davoust could only retain his men 
in the field, against such fearful disparity of numbers, b}' shewing 
himself cvcrjnA'hcro. In A’ain did his aides-de-camp hurry to and 
fro to ru'gc Bernadotte to hasten forward Anth succour : that 
General continued to seek for a bridge, AA’hcrc he rvell kncAV none 
I existed, in the hope, perhaps, that the forces of Davoust would 
be anniliilatcd, and the poAver of Napoleon himself by that means, 
in some measure, humbled. He even conteived for a time to 
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nmlead Murat and the cavalry, -who consequently did not arrive at 
Auerstadt in tune to render neatly so much service as they might 
have done an hour or two earhor 

At length, the King of Prussia, having received intelligence that 
Hohenlohe and Mollendorf were on the point of being defeated at 
Jena, and hoping, by one blow, to retneie the fortune of the day, 
took the desperate resolution of making a general attack along the 
whole of the Trench line, nith all the troops he had in the field 
The soldiers had now lost confidence m their leaders, and the charge 
was consequently feeble and irresolute, and easily repelled by the 
Trench As a last resource, the enemy’s reserves were sent in , hut 
the battle was already lost Davoust advanced with ardour, and 
being admirably supported Murat, who just then arrived on the 
ground with his dragoons, broke through the Prussian hues at all 
points, and, throwing them into confusion, pursued them, with 
dreadful havoc, towards 'Weimar, where, blending with the routed 
squadrons of their right wing, who were flying in the same direction, 
the retreat assumed the most terrific character The roads were 
choked with artillery, baggage waggons, men and horses, tramphng 
doivn and impeding each other m their haste to escape The lung, 
himself, seeing no chance of safety among the mass of his soldiers, 
quitted the high road, and fled across the fields, with n small escort of 
cavalry and the officers of his staff There was henceforth an end to 
all discipline among the wrecks of this magnificent army, which the 
evening before had numbered upwards of a hundred thousand men 
Scarcely a general, indeed, remained with them to issue orders, had 
tfie soZificrv bwa disposed or afifc <o o5ey TAc perrstnf confmaed 
for a space of six leagues, and was only discontinued in consequence 
of the darkness of the night 

After dusk, the Emperor rode over the field of battle, as at Austcr 
htz, often ahghting from his horse to speak a few cheerful words, or 
administer a httle brandy to the wounded, or to place his hand on 
the breast of a soldier, to ascertain if his heart still beat, or there 
xemained any chance of hfe He then proceeded to Jena, to pass the 
night, where he was waited on by the Professors of the University 
the Vicar was also presented to him, who, having shewn great atten 
tion to the wounded, nas rewarded for his humamty Prisoners 
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continued to be brought into the town during the -wliolc night, among 
■whom were about six tliousand Saxons, Anth a groat number of 
generals and officers of distinction. On the following morning, tliesc 
officers were assembled in the great hall of the University, when 
the Emperor, through an interpreter, informed them that he was not 
their enemy, nor the enemy of their Prince, whom he knew to have 
been compelled to aid the designs of Prussia. “ The place of 
Saxony,” ho said, “ is marked in the Confederation of the Phine. 
France is the natural protector of the Saxons against the violence of 
Prussia.” On condition that they would not again bear arms against 
France during the campaign, the whole of these prisoners were 
liberated and sent home ; being made the bearers of a proclamation 
to their countrymen, stating that the people of the Great FTation 
regarded them as friends and brothers. 

The loss of the enemy, in the two battles of Jena and Auerstadt, 
is computed to have exceeded tAventy thousand in killed and Avounded, 
and double that number in inisoncrs; among whom Avere more than 
twenty generals and several lieutenant-generals, including General 
Schmettau. Tire Didcc of BrunsAAick Avas carried to Altona, whence 
he intended to embark for England, but his Avound proved mortal ; 
and, after lingering for a fcAv days at a miserable inn on the coast, he 
died on the 10th of November. Prince Hemy of Prussia Avas also 
among the wounded. The cannon taken on this day amounted to 
thi'ee hundred; the standards, to sixty. The French loss was com- 
paratively trifling — about fifteen htuidred kiUed and three thousand 
Avounded. Not a man of any considerable note Avas injured. Lannes 
had Iris breast laid bare, and Davoust had his hat carried aAvay, and 
his clothes pierced by a number of balls during the action ; but 
neither of these braAm officers Avas wounded. 

Napoleon, after ascertaining the results of tire battle, went in an 
open carriage to Weimar, near which he met an officer, bearing a 
letter from the King of Prussia, desiring an armistice. Tliis was 
refused, on the grounds that the object sought Avas not peace, but to 
remove tire seat of Avar from Prussia into the dominions of the Princes 
in alliance with France ; that the Emperor’s mistaken generosity, at 
the close of the last campaign, had been a means of encouraging the 
present war ; and, consequently, that it would be unjust towards the 
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French and the Fhenish Confederation to cease ho«tihties, without the 
prospect of a satisfactory peace From Wenner, orders nere de 
bpatched to Bernadolte to advance against the Prince of Wurtemberg, 
who being desirous of inihlary distinction had, contrary to the express 
commands of his father, solicited and obtained a post lu the Prussian 
army , and having been disengaged during the recent actions, instead 
of retiring with his corps of sixteen thousand fresh troops, which 
would haac formed an admirable nncleus for dispersed parties of his 
friends to rally round, advanced towards Halle, to confront the iic 
tonous troops which had just oicrthrown the grand arm^ of the 
King, his master The Pnnce% military career of course ended with 
his first engagement Napoleon, on learning that he was a prisoner, 
refused to receive him as a Prussian Geneial, hut sent him bach to 
his father’s capital, as one wliosc chief offence consisted m his m 
fraction of paternal discipline Murat about this time, invested 
Erfurt, into whidi Marshal Mollendorf and the Piince of Orange liad 
thrown themselves, with a garrison of eighteen thousand men, and 
which surrendered almost at the first summons Geneial Kalkreuth, 
at the head of a large body of troops, was ovei taken and made 
prisoner avhile attempting to escape across the Hartz mountains Sir 
Walter Scott describes the wrecks of the Prussian armj, at this time, 
as resembling “ covejs of heath fowl, whicli the sportsman maiks 
down and destroys in detail, and at Ins leisure” The discomfited 
Boldieis were wandering about the country, indeed, in all directions, 
each seeking a means of escape for luiiiself, and frequently shunning 
an union with other stragglers, lest pursuit should be attracted by 
numbers 

In the meantime, Napoleon remoicd his head quarters to Naum 
burg, where he first learned from Daaonst the extent of Bernadotte’s 
misconduct at Auerstadt ‘*If I were to deliver him to a court 
martial,” said the Emperor, “nothing could saic him from being 
shot I must, therefore, overlook, it I do not think him so lost to 
every sense of honour as not to feel the disgrace of having committed 
a base action nevexfbele«, I diall not fail to let him know my mind 
on the subject ” This conversation was shortlj afterwards reported 
at Hamburg to Bcmadotle, who endeavoured to palliate his behaviour 
by stating, that he was piqued at receiving avhat he considered 
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orders from Dnvoust. “ I, liowcA'cr, did my duly!” added tlic Gascon 
Marshal, The infatuation of the Emperor, irith regard to this man, 
can only he accounted for by the fact, that we arc frequently at more 
pains to ^vin the esteem of one ■whom we haA'c always considered 
adverse to us, than to conciliate and do justice to those of whose 
lidelity and attachment we have never entertained a doubt. 

Passing from Naumbnrg to Halle, Napoleon rode over the field 
of Rosbach, where, in 1757, the Great Ercdci'iclc obtained a signal- 
■\’ictory over the French and Hanoverian armies. Although he had 
never been in the neighbourhood, the ground was so familiar to him 
from former gcogiaphical and military studies, that he was enabled 
' to direct an aide-de-camp to the spot where a column had been 
erected to commemorate the victory. “ Gallop in that direction,” 
said the Emperor, pointing with his hand, ‘'and at the distance of 
half a league you will find the Prussian n\onumcnt, which I intend 
to have removed to Paris.” The column was found at the place 
indicated, and, being tahon down by some of General Suchet’s 



sappers, and placed among the other trophies of Imperial conquest, 
was eventually transported on carriages to the French capital. The 
hopes which Napoleon had frequently expressed concerning the 
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respect •svlucli posterity ^oiild pay to the monuments of his own Vic 
tones, were little in accordance with his conduct in despoiling the 
plain of Rosbach of its solitary pUlar 

Halle was captured on the 17th of October On the 18th, Davoust 
entered Leipsic, and on the 2Ist, Soult and Murat attacked Magde 
hurg, where Pnnee Hohenlohe bad coUected nearly fifty thousand 
fugitives aud newly arnved troops, hoping to make a stand tiU the 
adrancing Russians could come up to save the eipital Magdeburg, 
however, had been drained of its stores and provisions by the Duke 
of Brunswick before the battle of Jena, and famine, as well as assault, 
threatened the numerous assemblage now cooped withm the walls of 
the fortress The Pnnee, therefore, leaving about sixteen thousand 
men in the city as a garnson, attempted to eifcct his escape with the 
rest to the Oder , but being hotly pursued, he drew up the advanced 
guard and centre of his army on the heights of Prentzlau, where 
being without forage, provisions, or ammumtion, they were compelled 
to the number of twenty thousand to lay down their arms The rear 
of this army, consisting of about ten thousand men, did not immedi 
ately share the fate of its mam body and van , but, under the skilful 
generalship of the celebrated Blucher, contnted to shp away towards 
StreUte, determined to pass the Elbe at Lauenbuig, and reinforce the 
Prussian garrisons m liOwer Saxony 
On the 22nd or 23rd, Napoleon received an envoy from the 
wounded Duke of Brunswick, who, feclmg his end approaching, was 
desirous to concihate his victor, and mducc the latter to spare his 
hereditary dotnimons, as being rmconecined in the quarrels of Prussia, 
although he, the Pnnee, as an induidual, had assumed the Prussian 
umform and. appeared in arms against Prance The Emperor, m 
repljmg to this calculafang and sophishcal appeal, reminded the Duke 
that he had held different language m 1792, when, in his vauntmg 
manifesto published m the name of the Allied Sovoicigns, he had 
denotmeed military execution against all the constituted authorities 
of Pans, threatened to consign that capital to the licence of pillage 
and the flames, and not to leave one stone of its walls and houses 
upon another, while the inhabitants of the departments who should 
endeavour to defend their country or themselves, were menaced with 
death as traitors and rebels their towns and Tillages were to be 
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saclccd and burntj and their Helds ravaged and destroyed — unless the | 
decrees of the several powers, which had armed against the assumption i 
hy the French I’cojdc of a right to choose their own form of govcni- | 
ment, shoidd ho implicitly and literally obeyed. The Prince was j 
further reminded of the recent threat of chastisement hold forth to 1 
the Grand Army of hTance unless, in a given time, it evacuated the | 
territories of the Phenish Confederacy. He was charged, also, as | 
one of the chief instigators of the war, which his councils ought to 
have prevented ; and, Hnally, he was informed that, although hy the 
laws of retaliation the Ejnpcror would he justified in threatening to I 
talcc the same vengeance upon the Prims wickers as their Chief had 
denounced against the French, the Duke might he assured that the 
persons and property of the peaceable citizens in his State would be 
respected hj* their victors, not a man of whom was capable of com- 
mitting such outrages as those, the hare enumerations of which in 
the German proclamation alluded to, proved to have been at least 
contemplated by others. A period was put to all further corre- 
spondence on the subject by the speedy death of the aged and mor- 
tified Duke ; and the Principality of Prunswick was taken possession 
of by the French. !Much has been said in England of the Emperor’s 
harsh treatment of the Duke; — it has been characterized as being 
unworthy of a soldier and a monarch : but this appears to have 
arisen from a false sympath)' irith the father-in-law of the heir to the 
British tlu'one, rather than to have been elicited by a fair consider- 
ation of the circumstances themselves. The Duke, as one of the oldest 
soldiers in Europe, could not fail to be awai'e, that in unsheatliing his 
sword against France, he defied the hazards of wai', in fortune as well 
as in person. 

On the 24th of October, Hapoleon entered Potsdam, and in the 
evening Hsited the palace of Sans-Souci ; where he went over tlie 
apartments of the Great Frederick, the furniture and decorations of 
which were in precisely the same state in which they had been 
left at the deatli of then' royal occupant. The old writing-table of 
the King still bore the inlcstand and pens of the correspondent of 
Voltaire and patron of Hogarth. His favoiuite books were still upon 
their shelves, and Napoleon "was evidently the first who had taken 
them thence since the decease of their original owner. Many contained 
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marginal notes in the hand writing of tlie Jlonarch , and the maps 
exhibited proofs of having been used for tracing the jnihtary opera 
tions of the Seven Years "W ar The Emperor sat for some time m 
profound meditation, in the royal cabinet, and, before departing, 
examined the gardens and terraces around the palace, and requested 
that the fa>ounte walks and resorts of the King should be pointed 
out to him He returned for the night to Potsdam, where he forbade 
any one to occupy the private apartments of the Prussian Queen In 
one of the drawers of her Majesty s dressing room, however which, 
notwithstanding the prohibition, seems to have been stnctlj examined, 
was found a memornl drawn up by the emigrant Dumounez, detaihng 
a scheme of that generals for subduing the power of Kapolcoa, and 
subjugatmg his own countr) 
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I I 'vvliicli liad (\ui''ul tlir Prussian ii uno t<> ln' rc-^jn't ti A tliro\i"hout 
', I Europe. Aiuou" live t-poiE uhu-U llvi* Emperor took fiom Eot'-ckun, 

1 u'ore tko s\voul, the (’lo'-'; of t\ie IM.tck IkiirU'. aiul the i-.n'.h of the 

I (lccc’a‘'C(l Kiiiij, ami the ll.t';-- uhich had hcon homo by his {xnaids I 

duiinjT catupaigns. 'I’liosc tiopliios of comjuc'^t. tvljich an ordinary i 

victor tvould piohably hate ‘spared, tvcio presented by Napoleon to 
the Hotel of Invalid';, at Paris; tvhoro they tvere received by the 
disabled vctcians of the army tvhieh had scivcd against Ercderick in j 
Hanover, tvith tbc most profound respect and veneration, as apper- 
taining to one oi the gicatcst captains tvliosc exploits have been j 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

runNcn nNTnv into nnnuN — CLCMnNcv or napoleon — eeiilin DEcnnn 

FOR THE DLOCKADE OP THE URITISII ISLES — FALL OF STEl'TIN, CUSTRIN, 

LUBECK — -SUSPENSION OF ARMS LEVY OK EIGHTY THOUSAND MEN 

POLISH ADDRESSES PROCLAMATION OF POSEN DECREE. 1806. 


ITTT.E more UinD a month after quitting 
Paris, and only sixteen days firom the 
commencement of the campaign, namely 
on the 27th of October, 1806, Napoleon 
entered Beilin, in ti-imnph, hy the mag- 
nificent gate of Chai’lottenhurg. He was 
on horseback, accompanied hy the Prince 
of Neufch&.tel, Marshals Havoust and 
Augereau, and the brave Duroc, Grand-3farslial of the Palace. Hie ■ 
Imperial Guard, and the corps of Davoust, which had wrought such 
miracles at Auerstadt, had been selected to form the escort upon tliis 
Xiroud occasion. The whole poj)nlation of the capital seemed to be 
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assembled in the streets and at the windorrs, and expressed then gnef 
at the disgrace of their country by profound silence , and, in some 
instances, by tears It rvas no liberating army entering their territory, 
as had been the case with the Italians, m the early campaigns of the 
victor, to free the people from the hated yoke of a foreigner , but 
the conqueror of their native land, the invader of their hearths and 
hails, who, having stripped them of the glory won in former j cars, 
was taking possession of their homes , to impose upon them perhaps 
new laiva, new taxes, and new masters The Emperor alighted at the 
King’s palace, where the keys of the city were presented to him by 
General Hulhn, the commandant of the garrison, who took occasion 
to crave the clemency of his Majesty towards the inhabitants 

One of the first acta of Napoleon was to form a municipal corps of 
sixty members, who were directed to select two thousand of the 
nchest burgesses to assist them m maintaining due order and dis 
ciplme m Berlin The municipal guard was also reorganized, and 
Pnnee Hatzfeld, who accepted the civil government of the capital, m 
the name of the French Sovereign, was placed at its bead This 
Ptmee, It appears, was desirous of ingratiating himself anth Napoleon , 
not so much with a view to procure moderation for his fellow citizens 
as to act as a spy on behalf of the King of Prussia and the Russians 
He must, however, have known very little of the man he dealt with, 
if he hoped to overmaster him by strategy, at a tome when recourse to 
such means might be reasonably expected 

It was among the first measures of the Emperor to place the Post 
office under the direction of his well tramed pohee, by whom almost 
all letters passing to and from Berlin were examined, and re sealed 
with such care and skill that no suspicion was excited of their having 
e^e^ been opened By these means an envelope addressed to the 
Postmaster, contaimng a letter for Frederick ‘W^'ilham, fell into tbc 
bands of the French It contained a detailed account of all that 
had occurred in Berlin since the departure of the lung, a minute 
descnption of the French force, with its number, condition, and the 
situation of every corps, and was signed by Pnnee Hatzfeld This 
document was immediately laid before Napoleon, who ordered that 
the culpnt should be arrested and brought before a military com 
mission for tnal The arrest took place, and the court was summoned 
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the next (lay; but the Emperor, mcumvliilc, wlio bad not returned 1 
the paper u-lucli conptituted the only evidence against tbc Prince, bad 
that morning gone to a diKtance from Porlin to review one of tbc 
divisions of bis army. 'J'bc trial was, tbcrcforc, ncc(;s<arily adjounicd 
till tbc letter could be procured. | 

Tlio Princess of Ilatzfeld, on learning that her husband bad been 
arrested, bastened to Duroc, with wbom sbe bad become acquainted 
during bis former visits to Berlin, to complain of tbc treatment tbe 
Prince bad experienced. Tbc Grand Marshal knew nothing of tbc 
business, but on sending for Savary learned that iratzfeld’s life was 
in danger. Euroc resolved to procure tbc IVinccss an audience of tbc 
Emperor, as tbc only means of s.avijig her husband. Napoleon at 
bis return, met tbc ^larsbal on tbc grand staircase : and,’ suq)riscd to 
find him within at that hour, enquired if anything new bad occurred. 
"Yes, Sire,” replied Duroc; and followed him into Ins cabinet, 
soliciting permission to introduce a suppliant. Najiolcon was seldom 
inaccessible by bis own wish or consent. Tbc Princess was intro- 
duced ; and being ignorant of tbc cause of her husband’s aiTCst, she 
tlu'cw herself at tbe Conqueror’s feet, and demanded justice upon 
those wbom she supposed to have wronged linn by calumnious reports. i 
Tbc Emperor, when she bad linisbed, banded to her tbc traitorous ! 
letter wliicb bad been written by tbc Piincc, saying, “You know tbc i 
writing of your husband; judge yourself, if it be calumny.” She 
glanced over tbc contents hastily, and bursting into a flood of tears, 
replied, -ndth the ingenuousness of perfect innocence and simplicity, 

“It is but too surely bis VTiting!” Her accent went to Napoleon’s 
soul ; her situation. — sbe was far advanced towards matci’nitj' — grieved 
him exceedingly; yet be was xinivilling to interfere with tbe course 
of justice in behalf of one who had so little right to expect mercy. 
After a few moments’ struggle between bis feelings and bis judg- 
ment, be tm’ned to tbe Princess, wbo still retained possession of ber 
husband’s letter, and said, “ Well, jSIadam, that paper is tbe sole 
e^ddence of tbe Prince’s guilt; dnow it into die fii-e, and I sball 
bave no means of condemnuig bim.” Tbe Princess retired quite 
bappy; and those wbo best Imcw die Emperor, affirm diat be was 
equally so. An interesting letter, written by Napoleon to Jose- 
phine about this time, has been preserved, in reply to one in wHcb 
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the Empress reproved him for the language of one of his bulletins, con 
cermng the character of the young and beautiful Queen of Prussia 
" You seem grieved that I should thint ill of women,” said the 
Emperor , “ it is true that I hai e no sympathy for intriguing females 
I have been accustomed to those who are amiable, gentle, and con- 
ciliating, and such I love If they have spoiled me, it is not my 
fault, but thine Thou "Wilt be pleased, nevertheless, to learn that I 
have been land to one who exhibited goodness and feeling — Bladame 
Hatzfeld, whose husband is restored to liberty and tranquillity. Two 
hours later, and he would have been lost Thou seest, then, that I 
esteem women who are gentle, ingenuous, and amiable, but it is 
because they alone resemble thee ” 

It was during the Emperor’s residence at Berlin, that the famous 
Decree for the Blockade of the British Isles was first published This 
proceeding, which was intended to destroy the commerce, and by 
terminating the prospenty eventually to crush the power, of England, 
but which, m operation, recoiled upon Napoleon, and accelerated, if 
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it did not produce, his ovcrtliron*, vas dated on the 2 1st of J^ovember, 
180G, After setting forth, — That England Avoidd not consent to 
regulate naval varfarc by the laws and amenities which were estab- 
lished on land, but had introduced new customs into her maritime 
code, and revived those of a barbarous age ; that she refused to 
recognise the distinction of ]irivatc property, and the rights of 
foreigners not serving in war, but seized on merchant vessels and made 
tlicir crews prisoners, as if they had been anned and sent out by 
theii- respective governments against an enemy; and that the British 
declaration of blockade extended to places not actually blockaded, — 
tlius extending the evils of wav to peaceful and unarmed citizens, — 
the British isles were declared by the Eccrcc to be in a state of 
blockade. All commerce ajid correspondence with them were stnctly 
prohibited. All English subjects found in counti'ics occupied by the 
troops of France were declared to be prisoners of war. /Vll mer- 
chandise or projicrty of any kind belonging to British owners, and 
all articles of British manufacture, or the produce of British colonics, 
were declared to be lawful prize. Half of the proceeds of all 
confiscations were to be applied to the relief of those merchants 
w'hose ships had been captured by English cruisers. No vessel from 
England or the English colonics was to be admitted into a conti- 
nental port, but every one entering a foreign haihom* was to be 
seized and forfeited. Two prize-courts were to he established; one 
at Paris for the French Empii’e, and tlie other at !Milan for the 
Kingdom of Italy. 

The system thus established, had, there is no doubt, been for some 
time in contemplation, but Napoleon had not deemed the time 
favourable for its promulgation till he was master of nearly all the 
line of coast round Europe. We have no means of ascertaining how 
far it had been contemplated that such a measure, as to the immediate 
effect desired, was practicable or otherwise, except by the means used 
to bring it into operation, and upon these we must form otrr estimate 
of its policy. The habits of two or three centuries of unresti'icted 
commerce had placed many of the articles sought to be proliibited 
among the absolute necessaries of life ; to dispense with which would 
have occasioned great and universal distress and inconvenience. It 
was, therefore, a proclamation of war with tire feelings, tastes, and 
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\nsb.es of mankind, an attempt to fotce civilization backward for three 
centuries, which the most tyrannic and absolute power could not hai e 
succeeded in effecting One blow m one place was useless To 
exclude commerce it required a constant tension of watchful energy 
on every point of the Continent, not only at the known ports and 
harbours, but at every creek, cove, and mlet, by which the shores 
of the ocean were indented “The attempt,” says Sir ‘Walter Scott, 
“resembles that of a child, who tries to stop with his hand the stream 
of an aitificial fountain, which escapes, in a hundred partial jets from 
under his palm and between bis fingers The Genius of Commerce, 
like a second Proteus, assumed every variety of shape, in order to 
elude the Imperial interdiction, and all manner of evasions were 
practised for that purpose False papers, false certificates, false bills 
of lading, were devised, and these frauds were overlooked m the 
sea ports by the very agents of the police and custom bouse officers 
to whom the execution of the decree was committed ” Two or three 
instances will shew the futility of the system as effectively as a volume 
Less than a week after tlie publication of the Decree, Napoleon, 
being about to advance into Poland, sent to his Minister at Hamburg 
for a supply of sixty sis thousand cloth great coats, and thirty seven 
thousand vests — an order which it was unpossiblc to execute without 
infringing the new law , there being no minufactoncs of coarse cloth 
m Hamburg or the neighbouring terntones, and the importation of 
woollen stuffs being prohibited The Minister was, tbereforc, com 
pclled to authonze the merchants to evade the edict, and procure the 
goods lUegiUj Another order arrived for two hundred and forty 
thousand pairs of shoes, but tanned and curned hides were among 
the forbidden articles of commerce, and all Germany could not at the 
time haie supphed the requisite matemls firom its home resources 
Napoleon smiled when informed that he was the first to occasion an 
infraction of his own sjstem, but he allowed no punctihous scruple 
to prevent his troops from bemg comfortably clothed and shod It 
w ould have increased the absurdity of his restrictive laws, had they 
been enforced to his own injury Perhaps, indeed, Napoleon 

looked beyond the passing moment for the full effect of bis system, 
and if w c give him credit for this there will appear somewhat more of 
foresight, and a broader policy than has usually been ascribed to it, in 
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tli(! cclebi-Uod \)U)ck;ulf of BrUmn. !!(' <*vi(l» nily proct-cdcd upon the ; 
consideration that Ihijtland owed In-r wealth and power (o lior colonial ; 
produce and inamtfaeture*', with whit'h she !.n]iplied the Ck)ntinent at i 
a cheaper rat(‘ than they could he otherwi'c procured. iJy increasing 
(he didicullies of tlu ir introduction, and coina'qucntly their price, to ; 
as to induce the Continent to inatutfaeturc for it.-eli, there was good i | 

reason to sup]io; (; that he would he aide to .s.tp the power of linglnnd, ; | 

and render the Continent more independent of the proud islander.^, hy | 
throwing the States in alliance with hVance ujiojt their own resource?. 

]lv those who have thu'' viewed the suhjert, it lias heen questioned, 

; whether Napoleon’s Continental system has even yet been finally ; | 

dcvclojicd ; hnl the.^e reasoneis apjiear not to have taken into account : 
! the great accession of means which Knghind has suhseipiently obtained j [ 

' bv the use of the steam-en''ine, and lier internal resources of coal and i i 

' iron, for maintaining commercial pre-eminence. I j 

: Even while the Decree was being brought into operation, it i I 

excited the greatest dissatisfaction throughout Knrope : and, accord- j j 

ing to De Ihninicnne, created for tht' Emjicror more cncinics ’ i 

tlian if he had hurled twenty kirn's from their thrones. Everv I 

individual sufleied in comfort and in fortune, 'i’hc produce of Eng- 
laird could not be excluded from fmadgu consumption, but its cost 
was frequently doubled, and even trebled ; and the odiou.s fiscal 
regulations, which were everywhere established, fostered a spirit of | 
discontent, which, gathering strength with lime, at last burst out ‘ 
against Napoleon with an enthusiasm almost equal to that wliich so 
generally displayed itself upon the ncw.s of the first Ercnch Eevo- 
lution. In the meantime, the commercial towns of Prance, Holland, 
and Germany suffered severely from repeated confiscations : the 
greatest mcrcaulilc houses became bankrupt ; the fair dealer found 
himself reduced to poverty ; while the reckless contraband adventurer 
acquired new motives for daring, in the certainty that a large fortune 
would rcwai-d success, and that every obstacle would be tlu'oivn in 
the way of executing the laws against him even hy the authorities 
who were dii-ectcd to enforce them. 

During these proceedings against England, which Napoleon con- 
sidered as die originator of the war, liis marshals and generals were 
pru'suing the advantages gained at Jena and Anerstadt, over die 
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Prussian army. On th.e 29tb of October, the fortress of Stettin sur- 
rendered to Lasalle, "who commanded the right of Jfurat’s division. 
Custrin opened its gates, on the 2nd of Novcmher, to hlaxshal 
Davoust. Magdeburg capitulated, on the 8th, to Key. Spandau, 
Hamelen, and a number of other fortresses, which ought to have 
retarded the advance of an army for months, opened their gates at 
the first sound of the Prench trumpets, or the explosion of two or 
three bombs. The high courage of Prussia was destroyed, and the 
very name of Napoleon was sufficient to put her soldiers to flight, aud 
to fill the breasts of her people with dismay. One man alone among 
the generals, formed under the Great Prederick, was worthy of the 
school in which he had studied, and of the name of a brave soldier- — 
the heroic and patriotic General Blucher, who, afler separating from 
Prince Hohenlohe, traversed the country for some days with bis corps 
unbroken j but being pressed hard by Soult, Jilurat, and Bernadotte, 
he was at length compelled to throw himself into Luheck ; where, 
on the Gth of November, a furious battle was fought in the streets, 



but with such inequality of numbers on the side of the Fimssians, 
that the French, after a few hours’ fighting, remained undisturbed 
masters of the city. Blucher, at the head of a large body oft troops, 
fought his way gallantly through the ranks of the enemy, and retreated 
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lowiivds Sclnvcrta; but, bciii" wilbout nuiTunuition, provisions, or 
artillery, be there drew u]) his faithful followers on the 7th, and, with 
the Duke of Bninswick-Oels, ten generals, five hundred and eighteen 
officers, and more than twenty thousand men, laid dovTi his anns, 
and surrendered. The conduct of Bluchcr in this brief struggle first 
fixed upon him the attention of Europe, as the last liopc of dispirited 
Germany. 

The rapid and entire subjugation of Prussia in so brief a space, and 
the little cflbrt made by the people themselves, though almost all 
trained to arms, to resist the invaders, may be ascribed to the peculiar 
constitution of the Prussian monarchy, the various pro^•inccs of which 
were unconnected b)' olden affections .and spnpathies, having been 
reccntlj' bound together by the violence of conquest, or the barter 
and intrigue of dijilomacy, without renouncing their ancient habits, 
customs, laws, and usages. The kingdom had been too recently 
formed to have any common bond of union ; and, finding that the 
spirit and genius of Frederick the Great had departed from his race, 
the people, ivlio prided themselves on military renomi, would pro- 
bably have preferred that their sovereign should be a a-ictorious 
Bonaparte rather than a vanquished member of the house of Bran- 
denburg. Tlicir relation to Frederick William was that of sen-ants 
to a master, not that of loyal subjects to a paternal prince ; and it 
mattered little, therefore, under whose sw.ay theii- counti-y passed, so 
long as their homes were untouched and their resources were undi- 
minished. From other powers tlie Court of Prussia could sc.arccly 
expect commiseration, considering what had been its own conduct 
until respect to Austria and Ilanovcr. Not even honour remained 
to cheer the Monarch who had been recently deemed the legitimate 
inheritor of one of the proudest names of modern times, now that 
reverses had •wrested from him his sceptre, and dashed liis throne to 
the earth. 

The fugitive King of Prussia fled to Kdnigsberg, one of the few 
fortresses which still acknowledged his authority, whence he de- 
spatched the jMarquis Lucchesini to Berlin, to solicit an armistice, 
the conditions of which were signed, on the 10th of November, at 
Charlottenburg, and pubhshed amid great rejoicings on the part of 
the Prussian nobility and gentiy who had remained in the capital. 
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anfl to 1711010 it seemed a presage of rctunamg peace The negoci 
ations, hoTTcver, irete shortly aftenvards broken off, m consequence 
of the advance of the Russians, from which it became evident that 
Tredench William merely sought to gam time irhile Alexander was 
marching to his aid — a trick which was not likely to impose upon 
Napoleon, and the attempt to practise which was calculated to throw 
suspicion upon all after transactions between Prance and Prussia 
Napoleon, meanwhile, received at Berlin a deputation from the 
Prencli Senate, to congratulate hjm on his successes, and urge that 
he would, if possible, seek to procure peace for the Empire and for 
Europe, and at the same time to express the profoundest apprehension 
for his Majesty’s safety should he attempt to cross the Oder The 
Emperor was not prepared for this interference with his plans, and 
he did not conceal his vexation He told the deputation that, before 
they recommended a course for adoption, the Senators should at least 
have enquired on which side the obstacles to peace lay, assuring them 
that he had no end to serve but that of secunug the safety, and pro 
motmg the welfare of the empire, and of mamtaining the national 
honour Prussia, he said, had desued war, and her English and 
Russian Allies would not yet allow her to abandon the enterprise m 
which she had embarked. On dismissing the Deputies, the Emperor 
made them the bearers of a message, annoimcing to the Legislative 
bodies the Berlm Decree against England, and confided to them the 
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trophies taken during the campaignj consisting of two hundred and 
eighty stand of colours^ the relics taken from Potsdam^ and a number 
of the finest paintings and works of art which had decorated the 
galleries and museums of Berlin. He also, through them, demanded 
of the Senate a levy of eighty thousand men, to enable him to carry 
into effect the blockade of England, to maintain bis conquests in 
Prussia, and advance to meet and overtluow the Russians, who 
seemed bmming with impatience to wash out the disgrace their arms 
had already sustained in Germany, on the day of Austerlitz. 

About the middle of Hovember, the Emperor, horn his head- 
quarters at Charlottenbm-g, published the following proclamation to 
the army: "Soldiers! You have justified my hopes, and the confi- 
dence of the French people. You have endured privations and 
fatigues with a fortitude equal to yom' intrepidity and steadiness in 
the conflict. You are worthy to be the defenders of my crown 
and of the glory of the Great Nation. While you continue to be 
animated by this spirit, nothing will be able to resist you. Behold 
the result of your toils I One of the first powers of Europe, wliich, 
in its delirium, lately dared to thi’eaten us, is annihilated. The 
forests and defiles of Franconia, the Saale, the Elbe, which our sires 
would not have traversed in seven years, have been crossed by us in 
seven days, during which we fought seven minor engagements and 
one great battle. We were preceded in Potsdam and Berlin by the 
fame of our victories ; yet more than half of you complain of not 
having fired a single shot. 

" AU the provinces of Prussia, as far as the Oder, are in our power. 
Soldiers ! The Russians vaunt that they are on the road to meet us. 
We will march to encounter them, and thus spare them half their 
journey. In the midst of Prussia they shall find another Austerlitz. 
A nation which has so speedily forgotten our generosity to her after 
that battle in which her Emperor, her court, and the wreck of her 
army, were indebted for their safety to our forbearance, is one which 
carmot successfully contend against us. 

'^In the meantime, while we march against the Russians, new 
armies organized in the interior of France approach to occupy our 
place and guard om* conquests. My people have arisen as one man, 
indignant at the teims which the Prussian Court had dared to propose 
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to US. Our highways and fronUer cities are filled Rith conscripts 
ardently longing to follow our steps. We will not again be the sport 
of a treacherous peace, nor lay aside our arms tDl we have forced 
the English, those eternal enemies of our country, to renounce their 
design of troubling the Continent, and their tyranny of the seas/’ 

These were not intended as empty threats. Although the depth 
of winter approached, Napoleon was determined to commence a new 
campaign in the North, with as little dehiy as possible ; and accord- 
ingly ordered Eavoust to advance towards the frontiers of Poland. 
He could not comprehend the tactics of those fair-weather generals, 
who in olden times used to bring their troops into the field during 
the first fine days of spring, and with the earliest blasts of autumn 
retire again to winter-quarters, with a regularity, conceded to on the 
part of their opponents, which gave occasion for war to be considered 
a matter of routine, tbe details of which might be learned like those 
of a piece of mechanism of which the capabilities had been ascertained 
and settled, beyond the chance of improvement, save in a few manmu- 
vres which might be added by the experience of years. It waa 
General Pichegru who, during the campaign in Holland, had first 
set the example of disregarding the calendar; and Napoleon, in Italy, 
had been as fortunate as he in the splendid victories which, contrary 
to aW the rules,” he had obtained over the Austrians, at a time, 
when, according to immemorial usage, friend and foe should havo 
been reposing in quiet winter-quarters. In a colder climate, and 
under less favourable circumstanoes, the battle of Austcrlitz had 
shewn that war might be made to confer as much glory, and to 
produce as important results, amid the frosts of winter as beneath the 
warm suns and undonded sides of June or August; and Napoleon 
was not the man to regard the mere chivalry or romance of war as 
possessing the least weight in opposition to the objects for which 
die field was taken. He looked but to the one purpose in hand; 
and while he had men capable of following him, and of obeying his 
commands, it was of small importance whether his destiny led him 
over the burning sands of the East, or through the immeasurable 
snows of the uild and trackless North. His own geniu's and activity 
seemed to disdain the checks of dimate; and he had the power 
beyond all generals, perhaps, aadent or modem, of infusing into bis 
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followers a portion of liis own enthusiastic energy, and contempt of 
common obstacles. 

The march of the Eussians rendered it necessary that the war- 
should be forthwith carried beyond the Vistula, in order that the 
Trench troops might winter in the capital of Poland. The ar-my 
accordingly pushed forward j and had aheady reached Posen when, 
on the 25th of November, Napoleon quitted Berlm. On the 28th, 
the Emperor arrived at head-quarters ; and the same day, hlurat, 
who led the vanguar-d, and whose ardent passion for military renown 
surpassed that of all Iris comrades, entered Warsaw. The Poles 
hailed their invaders Avith songs of joy, and poured forth addresses 
from every toAvn and village, in which the Trench were styled 
Liberators, and the Emperor exalted into a divinity. The national 
dress was generally resumed, and volunteers flocked to the standards 
of Trance, animated by the hope that the hour of revenge and of 
independence approached. Napoleon was almost besieged -with 
deputations petitioning him to espouse the cause of Poland, and 
redress her wrongs. The Polish nation,” said Count Radyiminski, 
the Palatine of Gnesna, “presents itself before your Majesty, still 
groaning under the German yoke, and hails, with purest joy, the 
regenerator of its beloved country, the Legislator of the Universe. 
Tull of submission to your wiU, the people ofier you then- homage, 
and repose on you, Avith confidence, all their hopes, as upon Him who 
has the power to raise and destroy emphes and to humble the proud.” 
The address of the President of the Judicial Council of the Polish 
Regency was equally oriental in its style and conception. “ Aheady,” 
it said, “ we see our dear country saved, for in your person we revere 
the most just and profound Solon ; and committing our fate and hopes 
into your hands, we implore the powerful protection of the most 
august Czesar.” Napoleon was deeply affected by the numerous 
instances of patriotic enthusiasm which he daily witnessed, but liis 
situation at the moment Avas one of no ordinary difficulty. If he 
announced himself at once as the emancipator of Poland, in addition 
to Russia and Prussia he foresaw that he should have to maintain a 
fierce stuggle with Austria, Avho lay ready to rise in his rear ; and 
Russia AAmuld urge the AAmr -with double vigour if she had an important 
personal stake in the issue, instead of fighting merely as the ally of 
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Prussia “1 love tlie Poles>*' saw! tlie Pmperor to liis aide de camp, 
Kapp, “their ardour is avorthy of their cause I would wxUmgly 
constitute them a free people, but this would be a difficult achieve 
ment Too many states have profited by the iniquitous partition of 
their country Austria, Eussia, Prussia, are equally interested Were 
I to &e the tram, it is impossible to tell where the conflagration might 
stop My first duty is to France, and I must not sacrifice her to 
Poland No — we must defer to the arbiter of all things — Time , 
which ere long wiU shew what we ought to do ” 

The Emperor abstained, therefore, from makmg any express decla 
ration of hia intentions His sentiments being generally known, 
however, the Poles continued to recruit his forces, and to hail him 
as the Saviour of their land Dombrouskv and Wibichi, two Polish 
officers serving in the French armies, particularly distinguished 
themselves by their efforts to rouse their countrymen One of the 
addresses which they issued from the camp of the Grand Amy ran 
as follows “Poles’ Napoleon the Great, the Invindble, enters 
Poland with an army of three hundred thousand men Without 
seeking to fathom his views, let us strive to merit his magnammity 
* I will see/ he has said to us, * whether you deserve to he a Nation ’ 
Poles I It depends on ourselves to esert a national spirit and possess 
a country Tour avenger, your restorer, is at band Crowd from 
all quarters to his presence, as afflicted children hasten to behold a 
succcmimg parent Present to him your hearts, your arms Rise 
as one man, and prove that you seek not to spare your blood when 
your country requires it *’ 

In the meantime, the French had invested the last rcmaimug 
fortresses of the Prussian monarchy, and overrun the provinces cast 
of the Oder The Russians, undei General Bcningsen, having 
adianced as fir as Warsaw, on Icanung that Murat uas in the 
neighbourhood, hastily retreated, and recrossed the Vistula, leaving 
tho capital to he occupied hy the troops of Napoleon, which, having 
been recently subjected to the most inclement weather, marchmg 
frequently in roads knee deep with mud and water, and safiering 
severely for want of provisions and shelter, were glad to get into 
comfortable quarters It was not frie Emperor's intention, however, 
that they should remain inactive, a fact which was communicated to 
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the army, on the morning of the 2nd of Decemherj hy the following 
proclamation : — “ Soldiers ! On tlois day twelve-months, at this very 
hour, you were upon the battle-field of Austerlitz. The terror- 
stricken battalions of Russia were flying in disorder, or, being sur- 
rounded, yielded their arms to their victors. On the morrow, they 
profiered words of peace, but these were deceitful; for scarcely had 
they escaped, through a generosity winch was probably blameable, 
from the disasters of the third coalition, than they organized a fomth. 
But the Ally, upon whose co-operation they founded their principal 
hopes, is already no^ more. His fortresses, capital, magazines, arsenals,, 
two hundred and eighty standards, seven hundred field-pieces, and 
five fortified cities, are in our possession. The Oder, the Wartha, the 
deserts of Poland, the rigours of the season, have not been sufficient 
to arrest your course for a moment. You have braved and sm- 
mounted all. Every foe has fled on your approach. In vain have the 
Russians endeavoiued to defend the capital of ancient and renowned 
Poland. The eagle of France soars over the Vistula. The brave 
and unfortunate Pole, on seeing you, deems that he beholds the 
legions of Sobiesld returning from their memorable expedition. 

“ Soldiers ! We will not sheath oru swords until a general peace 
has established and secured the power of our Allies, and restored to 
our commerce its freedom and colonies. On the Elbe and the Oder, 
we have reconquered Pondicherry, our establishments in India, the 
Cape of Good Hope, and the Spanish colonies. What can give to 
the Russians the right of holding the balance of destiny, or of inter- 
fering with oru just designs ? They and we are stiU the soldiers of 
Austerlitz ! ” 

This proclamation produced the greatest sensation not only through- 
out the army, but in every city and town in Germany where copies 
were profusely distributed. Of the French troops, "the divisions 
stationed in the rear,” says He Boiurienne, "burned to traverse by 
forced marches the space which separated them from head-quarters ; 
while those near the Emperor forgot then.' fatigues, their sorrows, 
and privations, and begged earnestly to be led to the conflict. They 
recalled the battles in which they had borne a share, marched on 
cheerfully, though without shoes, passed the long hours without 
food or shelter, and without complaint.” The effect of Napoleon’s 
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stirring addresses indeed "was to produce, among his soldiers, a species 
of fanaticism; and thongli it may be fairly presumed that they did 
not always comprebend what was addressed to them, — for instance, 
how Pondicherry and the Cape of Good Hope had heen regained on 
the Oder, — it seemed sufficient that the Emperor, who seldom used 
words without meaning, had asserted such to he the fact, and attri- 
buted the result to the gallant exploits of his followers. 

Before entering upon the new campaign, Hapoleon wished, by a 
splendid monument, to commemorate the deeds which had been per- 
formed during the two last wars- Accordingly, the proclamation of 
the 2nd of December was followed, on the same day, by the publi- 
cation of a decree, containing the following ordinances: — "There 
shall bo established on the site of the Madeleine, at Paris, at the charge 
of the Imperial treasury, a monument, dedicated to the Grand Army, 
bearing in front tbe inscription, — 

'*TIIE EJIPEROn NAPOLEON TO THE SOLDIERS OP THE GRAND ARMY. 

In, the interior of the monument, on marble tablets, shall be 
inscribed the names of all the men, according to their several corps 
and regiments, who assisted at the capture of Ulm, and in the battles 
of Austctlitz and Jena: on tables of massive gold shall ho recorded 
the names of all who fell in battle ; and on tables of silver shall bo 
engraven a recapitulation, for the departments, of the soldiers fur- 
nished by each to the Grand Army. 

" Around the hall shall be sculptured, in bas-relief, representations 
of the colonels of each regiment, with their names and designations ; 
and the interior shall constitute a sacred depository for the trophies 
taken from the enemy during the two camprigns." 

It was also, at the same time, ordained that the anniversaries of 
the battles of Austerlitz and Jena should be solemnly celebrated as 
national fetes throughout France. 

The Emperor has heen accused of indulging a cluldish passion for 
display in the erection of such monuments ; but this is not homo out 
on reference to his own views and sentiments. It was part of his 
policy to adorn the city wMch be had often expressed a desire to 
render the capital of the world; and he considered, also, that the 
public monuments of a nation constitute an important part of its 
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history. A 'sactory, a conquest, a peace, was deemed incomplete 
while it wanted a fitting memorial for posterity. The imagiaation of 
Napoleon always Idndled at the thought of future ages. “Tame,” 
he said, “ is hut a soimd : hut it is audible in many lands, and from 
generation to generation. Laws, institutions, nations themselves 
peiish ; hut the echoes of fame are prolonged for ever.” But wliile, 
hy means of the arts, ho sought to extend his living reputation, and 
to consecrate his memoiy, his acts afford tlxe host proof that his mind 
was not wholly engrossed by the desho of self-glorification. 
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GHArrER XXV. 

CAMPAlOjr IN POLAND — NAPOLEON AT •WARSAW— PULTUBK — DEESLAU — 
EVLAO — FALL OP DANTZIC — DEPPEN — FRJEDLAND — EVACUATION OP 
KONIQSOKRQ — ARMISTICE OF TILSIT— PEACE— TUB ELECTOR OF SAXONY 
AND JEROME BONAPARTE KINGS 1606—1607. 


EARNiNC, at Posen> that the Russian Gene- 
ral Bcningscn had retired behind the Wlcra, 
merely to await for reinforcements, oiders 
were given for the immediate advance of 
, the troops to attack the enemy, ere his 
: c^>cctcd succours could arrive. It •was 
[ of the utmost importance, that the move- 
ments of the Russian should be anticipated, 
and their designs frustrated, before theic uunicious forces could be 
concentrated to enable them to penetrate into Germany, •where it was 
more than probable that they would have found a welcome reception 
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from botlx Prussia and Austria. The latter power, indeed, jealous of 
its Polish possessions, and bearing no good wiU to the Conqueror of 
Italy and Vienna, had been for some time organizing a strong army 
in its provinces, under the designation of a Corps of Observation ; but 
intended, as .was understood by every one, to take advantage of the 
first favourable moment to declare war against France. Napoleon had 
generally good intelligence on all subjects of wMch it concerned him to 
be informed. The dispositions and policy of Austria, added to certain 
indications of a meditated rising in Prussia, were not likely to escape 
his eagle eye. At the same time, the King of Sweden, upon whom 
disaster and humiliation seemed to have had no effect in teaching wis- 
dom or prudence, had, in the spfrit of his former Quixotism, declared 
war against France. Danger and difficulty seemed to be thickening 
around the Emperor, who soon found that he had a more complicated 
game to play than any in which he had been engaged, since his name 
was first inscribed on the list of monarchs. His courage and genius, 
however, seemed to rise under circumstances winch to others would 
have appeared most hopeless ; and new resources were almost invari- 
ably suggested to him by the very exigencies which might have been 
expected to paralyse his exertions. Feeling that it was necessary 
for him to act with precaution, as well as with vigour, he resolved, if 
possible, to amuse Austria with the most friendly demonstrations, and 
keep her undecided till his object was attained, in the same way 
as he had prevented the hostility of Prussia during the campaign of 
Austerlitz ; wlule, by forcing the Russians into prematm'e engage- 
ments, he hoped to destroy them in detail, at times and in places 
selected by Hmself — a result which he knew would have the effect of 
putting an end to all mhior differences. 

In prusuance of his orders, Ney reached the Vistula, opposite 
Thorn, on the 6th of December, and found a body of Prussians 
stationed there to oppose his passage. Impatient to cross, however, 
he at once embarked his advanced guard in the face of the enemy; 
but the boats which conveyed them were obstructed by the ice in the 
middle of the stream, and were consequently exposed to a heavy fiiu 
fi'om the opposite bank. The Polish boatmen, perceiving the danger 
of the French soldiers,- rushed into the stream to extricate them ; upon 
which the Prussians despatched other boatmen to oppose the Poles. 
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A fierce struggle ensued> and, in the end, the Prussians were thrown 
into the water, and the brave Poles conducted safe to shore the 
advanced guard of what they then deemed the liberating troops of 
Napoleon. The Prussians were speedily dispersed, and in hro or 
three days the whole army found itself upon the right bank of the 
Vistula. 

On the lUb, Davoust, after pas^g die Bug, defeated a Russian 
corps, which attempted to anest his march? and on the same day, 
Napoleon, at Posen, concluded a treaty of peace with the Elector of 
Saxony, who having satisfactorily explained his conduct during the 
last campaign, was adnutted a member of the Confederation of the 
Rhine. This was an accession of the utmost importance to the 
French, for besides the moral influence which it secured — the Elector 
from his age and character being the most venerated prince in 
Germany — the Saxons agreed to furnish a contingent of twenty 
thousand men and a great number of horses, which, .at that time, were 
much needed in the Grand Army. 

The Emperor quitted Posen on the IGtIi, and entered V'’arsaw on 
the 18th of December, where he continued to receive inniunerablc 
solicitations from the princes and nobility of the land to re-establish 
the throne of Poland, and restore to that ancient and chivalrous 
kingdom its former independence. By his replies it was evident 
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that NaiJoleon Avas greatly perplexed wliat coiu'se to pursue; the 
necessities of his position, however, overruled his inclination, and he 
was compelled to abide by liis first resolution — to submit to events. 
In the meantime, several regiments of Polish soldiers were added to 
the French army, an acquisition of considerable value as regarded 
their numbers and bravery, hut stiU more so from their being inti- 
mately acquainted with the country, and the predatory mode of 
warfare of the A'arious barbarous tribes Ardiich composed the greatest 
portion of the Pussian army. 

The troops of the Czar had been placed under the command of 
Kaminsld, a contemporary of Suw'arrow, a brave and sldlful ofiicer, 
but one who relied more on theoretical than practical knowledge. 
This general had ordered the diAusions of Beningsen and Buxhowden 
to advance to the frontiers of Prussia, and, had his commands been 
executed in time, Napoleon AA’ould have been compelled to retire 
behind the Oder, or to quarter in the sterile region between that 
river and the Vistula, Avith a prospect of being deprived of proA-isions, 
and having his communications constantly interrupted by roving bands 
of Cossacks, who receiving no pay for their services Avere compelled 
to subsist upon plunder, acquired by inemsions resembling those of 
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freebooters. On finding that Semngsen had retreated, Kaminski 
hastened forward to sustidn him, and being joined by Buxbowden, 
they deemed their army an, equal match for that of Napoleon. So 
confident were they, indeed, of approaching victory, that at the castle 
of Sidrock they celebrated their junction with fetes and illuminations, 
the light of which the French were enabled to perceive from the 
towers of Warsaw. 

Napoleon remained in the Polish capital till near Christmas, 
making the necessary arrangements for prosecuting the campaign, 
for provisioning the army, and taking advantage of whatever circum- 
stances might be rendered favourable to himself. At the same time 
also, the government of France occupied much of his attention. 
Despatches arrived almost daily, bringing the portfolios of the several 
ministers with nearly as much regularity as if they had merely been 
forwarded to the Tuileries. The adnunistralion was always at head- 
quarters, and public affairs were as rigidly scrutinized as if they 
formed the sole business of the umc. On the 23rd of December, 
the Dmpeior qvutted Warsaw, and iuanediately afterwards passed 
the Bug, on a bridge which he directed to be thrown over the river. 
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The corps of Davoust then attacked a Enssian division at Czamovo, 
and after an ohstinately contested engagement;, which was prolonged 
till past midnight, General Petit, by the light of the moon, carried 
some redoubts which had been tlorown up by the enemy, and, about 
two in the morning, succeeded in effecting the complete rout of the 
Eussians. 

Kaminski, seeing that his present position was untenable, now 
directed the retreat of his army behind the Niemen. Beningsen, 
accordingly, fell back to Pultusk, Prince Galitzin to Golymin, and 
Bushowden and D’Anrep sought for safety in other directions, each 
sustaining heavy losses in his march horn the Prench sldrmishers; 
who were only prevented horn effecting the complete disorganization 
of the enemy by the difficulties presented in a country covered with 
woods and intersected by ravines, and the roads of which were filled 
with mud, to the depth of three or four feet, horn a recent thaw. 
On the 25th of December, the corps of Beningsen occupied a strong 
position behind Pultusk j where, notmthstanding Kaminski’s orders 
to retreat at all hazards, the General resolved to await the advance 
of the Prench and give battle. On the morning of the 26th, he was 
attacked by the divisions of Lannes and Davoust and that of the 
Imperial Guard. After some skirmishing, the Prench made a deter- 
mined effort to overwhelm the Eussians by turning their right wing ; 
the charge for which purpose was so impetuous that Barclay de Tolly 
was compelled to fall back on his reserves, and the Prench became 
masters of a wood, which had supported the enemy’s right, together 
with several guns stationed there. Beningsen was not dismayed, 
however, but ordering Tolly to continue his retreat, he suffered the 
Prench to advance in pursuit till the cavahy which had covered the 
manoeuvre being suddenly withdra-wn, a battery of a hundi-ed and 
twenty guns, extending along the whole Eussian front, opened a 
tremendous fire on the advancing columns. The enemy’s line now 
advanced in tmn ; and, recovering the ground fr-om which they had 
been driven, tlireatened to drive the Prench from their position. 
Night put an end to the combat ; in which, it is said, the Eussians 
lost nearly eight thousand men in killed and wounded, and the 
Prench about an ec[ual number — one of the wounded, among the 
latter, being Marshal Lannes himself. The effect of this action was 
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to rnise the spirits of the Ilu'tsi'xns soldicra to an extravagant pitch 
of enthusiasm, it being the first effectual check they had been, able 
to offer to the French arms Benmgsen, howeicr, was unable to 
keep his ground, but, uniting his corps with that of Gahtzin, nhich 
had been unsuccessfully engaged on the same day at Golymin, 
retreated precipitately to Ostrolenka The courage and skill dis 
played by Bemngsen at Pultusk, procured for him the chief command 
of the Eussian army — Kaminski being about this tune superseded on 
a charge of insanity 

K apoleon, from this penod, evidently felt that he was engaged mth 
an enemy of higher courage, and greater skill and determination, 
than an) he had recently encountered Instead, therefore, of pressing 
the operations which had been commenced he ordered hts troops 
into winter quarters, retiring himself with the guard to irarsaw, 
where he armed on the 2nd of January, 1807 Here he received 
the authorities of the city, the foreign Jlinisters, and a deputation 
from the Kingdom of Italy, and in older to excite the emulation of 
the vanous auxihaty troops which were «emng m the Grand Army, 
he bestowed considerable rewards upon the 'Wuitemberg soldiers, 
who had distinguished themselves by their bravery at the capture 
of Glogau , and at the same time, ho sent to the lung of ■U''uTtcmbcrg 
several of the flags taken at that city, and ten decorations of the 
Legion of Honour, to be distributed among the best soldiers of his 
army 

On the 5th of January, Breslau Capitulated, after having had its 
suburbs fired by the gamson within the avails ilany women and 
children perished in the flames Jerome Bonaparte displayed much 
goodness of heart and praiseworthy activity on this occasion, m 
his efforts to save the inhabitants from the conflagration , and the 
French soldiers, renouncing every consideration that interfered with 
the duties of humanity, earned a'^istance to all points where it could 
be availmg, rescuing tho^e who were unable to escape, and cheerfully 
encountering every danger to lessen the horrors of a scene to which the 
hcence of wur was comparabvely tnflmg It was an affecting sight to 
see the besieging troops at their bivouacs, sharing their rations wath 
die sufferers who were rendered houseless by this tcmble calamity 

Dunng Napoleon’s residence at B arsaw , he received intelligence 
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of a tevolution iii Constantanople, in -wliicli tlie Sultan Selim liad been 
assassinated, and j\Ialimoud raised to the ^Moslem throne : a change 
■which was highly advantageous to France, inasmuch as the new 
Sovereign was an admirer of the military genms of ISTapoleon, and 
inclined to cultivate liis friendship and alliance. Talcing advantage of 
tins disposition in favour of his master, and of tlie encroachments of 
the Russians upon the provinces of Moldavia and Wallachia, General 
Sebastiani, the French Ambassador to tlie Porte, obtained a decla- 
ration of war against the jNIoscovites, and thus created a diversion 
of the enemy’s forces towards the banks of the Danube. About the 
same time, also, some hostile demonstrations on the part of Persia 
served to embarrass the councils of the Czai’, and to make him 
desuous of putting a speedy termination to the hostilities in wliich 
he was at present engaged. Before departing from Warsaw, the 
Emperor received the following singular petition from an aged Pole: 
^‘Sue, The register of my baptism is dated in the year 1690, I am 
now, therefore, a hundred and seventeen years old. I remember 
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the battle of Vienna and the times of John Sobeiski; times that I 
had not hoped to see again, rnndi less to have ^vitnessed a renval of 
the days of Alexander. My extreme ago has procured zac the kind- 
ness of all the Sovereigns who have been here, and I implore the 
same from the Great Napoleon, since, having outlived the common 
span, I am no longer dde to worh. May you live, Sire, as long as I 
have Kved; not that your glory needs it, but that the happiness 
of the human race demands it. — ^K arocki.” 



The Emperor, to whom the old man presented the petition in 
person, was greatly impressed with lus venerable figure and request ; 
and granted him a pension of a hundred napoleons, the first yearly 
payment of which was ordered to be made in advance. 

Berungsen, now invested with the supreme command, and finding 
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that he had at his dis^iosal about a hundred thousand men, detennined 
to attack the French in their cantonments, concluding, from the 
Emperor’s retirement after tlie battle of Pultuslc, that the ardour of 
the French troops was diminished, and that the moment was favour- 
able for assuming the offensive. Napoleon, however, no sooner 
perceived that the enemy had commenced operations, than lie took 
the field, purposing to concentrate his army at ’^^hllcnbcrg, in the rear 
of the great Russian camp at ISIohringen, and between the enemy and 
his resources ; intending to attract him by a false manceuvre towards 
the Vistula, and turn his line, in the way which had proved so fatal 
to the Austrians at IJlm, and to the Prussians at Jena. A despatch, 
hoAvcver, which had been sent to Bernadottc, dii'ccting him and Ney 
to engage the attention of the army of Ecningsen in front, while 
Murat and Soult advanced in its rear, was intercepted by a band of 
Cossacks, and the design of the French being thus disclosed, the 
Russian General became alarmed, and instantly changed his plan of 
operations, counter-marched his arm)', and involved Napoleon in a 
series of manoeuvres, the execution of which imposed tlie utmost 
hardship upon his troops. The state of the coimtry and climate, 
indeed, was such, that even the Russians, inured as they were to the 
intense cold of Northern latitudes and to the most miserable fare, 
were reduced to a state of savage plmcnzy by the privations of the 
long marches they had to undergo. Their only resoiu'ce for pro- 
■sdsions was to prowl about in the vicinity of the towns and "sillages, 
and dig for the scanty stores which the Poles had concealed, or for 
frozen roots and vegetables which were hidden by the deep snow. 
Their only bed was the frost-bound earth, and them clothmg Avas 
scanty and ragged. At length, unable .to endure the tortures of the 
campaign, tliey vehemently demanded that Beningsen Avould lead tliem 
to battle, or turn tlieh march homewards — ■ an alternative in Avhich, 
although contrary to his own judgment, the General jdelded to the 
former demand, as that Avhich invoRed the least catI, by preA'enting 
the desertion of his soldiers. Accordingly, after liaA'ing retreated with 
great loss through Bergfried, Waterdorf, Deppen, and Landsberg, the 
Russians, closely pursued by the French, ai’iived on the 6tli of Fe- 
bruary at the town of Preuss-Eylau, where they resolved to try the 
fortune of a general engagement. A mistake of orders produced a 
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premature conflict on the e^e^l^I»g of tte day on -whicb. the two armies 
reached the chosen field of action Benmgsen had directed that the 
village should he occupied hy a strong guard, hut this had been under 
stood to apply merely to the time durmg nhich the Russians were 
passing through, and, consequently, when the last troops had defiled, 
the division left in possession eivcuatcd the place The error was no 
sooner discovered than a Russian corps returned to recover the 
ground , but the Prench van was already m possession A desperate 
struggle ensued, m which a great number of men were lost on each 
Bide, and the village was several bmes tahen and retaken — the Russian 
Gener^ Barclay de Tolly being severely wounded while leading his 
men to the attack At night fall, the French remained masters of 
Preuss Eylau 

Napoleon himself arrived on the ground dunng the conflict, and 
passed the night in making dispositions for the battle which ho saw 
was inevitable on the morrow Tlie moon shone bnlhantly over 
the snow covered country, and shewed the Russian lines occupying 
a space of uneven ground about two miles in length and one m depth, 
their left resting on the village of Serpallen, their right on a chain 
of heights extending towards Schlodittcn on the road to Komgsberg, 
and their centre overlooking the vale in which Preuss Eylau was 
situated The space between the hostile armies was an open hollow, 
containing several fiozcn lakes The French head quarters were at 
Eylau, the corps of Bavoust was despatched about three leagues to 
the right, in order to dislodge a Russian column stationed on tho 
After, and to get into the enemy’s rear, Augercau commanded the 
left, and the guard and rescncs formed two lines behind the laftage 
where the centre was stationed 

The battle commenced at daybreak on the 7th, when the Russians, 
stiU intent on carrjmg Preuss Eylau, charged the French centre with 
the utmost fury, but after the most frightful carnage on both sides, 
the assailants were repulsed Tlic French, in turn, charged in two 
columns upon separate points of the enemy’s line, hut they were 
unable to gam any advantage Abont mid day a violent storm arose, 
the picicing wind dnfhng the snow ducctly in the eyes of the 
Russian soldiers, so that they could not clearly discern the movements 
of their opponents, and (he obscunty was presently increased by 
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dense volumes of smoke from an adjacent YiilagCj Yiiicli had been 
set on lire. ISTapolcon, Avho Avas on the steeple of the church of 
Eylau, now ordered Augcrcau to advance under cover of the dark- 
ness, and break the enemy’s Hues; a inanccuvrc wliich had nearly 
succeeded, as the Russians did not perceive the Erench troops till 
the latter were within a few yards of their front. The infantry of 
the enemy, however, sustained the .‘-hock with steady valom-, and 
Ecningsen instantly brought up his reserves in person, which, uniting 
in perfect order with the front line, bore back their antagonists at 
the point of the bayonet. 31y a skilfully executed movement, the 
Russian General contrived to place the corps of Augcrcau betAveen 
his right and centre, and a conflict of the most sanguinary character 
ensued. The dragoons supported by the guard now rushed forward 
Avith the utmost impetuosity; but unable to accomplish them purpose 
at the moment, they traversed the Held in every direction, cutting 
doAATi all Avho sought to oppose them. It required, indeed, all the 
vigoim of the daring IMurat and his cavalr)' to extricate their comrades 
from tlic perilous position in Avhich they stood. 
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In the meantime, Davonst and Ney approached. The former, 
having taken Serpallen and turned the enemy'** fianh, vpas enabled 
to attack in the rear, while Ney advanced at charging pace on their 
left. The Russian left-vnng, and part of the centre, were thus 
thrown into disorder, and compelled to retreat and change their front, 
so as to form, almost at right angles, with the rest of the lino. The 
Prussian corps of L’Estocq, a remnant of the battle of Jena, appeared 
on the field at this crisis, and displayed a gallantry which might have 
been useful at an earlier period; hut Davoust wa% now gaining 
ground in the Russian rear; and tlie village of Schlodittcn having 
been captured hy the Trench, Beningseti feared that his communi- 
cation with Konigsherg and his resources would be cut ofiT, and 
therefore gave orders for retreat. Tins was about eight at night. It 
was necessary, however, to regmn Schlodittcn, to enable the retiring 
army to pass. A desperate assault was, therefore, made on the village, 
which, in an hour or two, was carried at the point of the bayonet. 

The slaughter in this dreadful battle was immense. Sir Walter 
Scott computes it at fifty thousand men 5 but this is, probably, some- 
what exaggerated. The Trench 'accounts give about six thousand 
as the number killed, and twenty thousand wounded, on the part of 
the Russians ; and on that of the Trench, Thice thousand killed and 
fifteen thousand wounded. The corps of Augcreau had suffered 
severely in the engagement ; and of one Trench regiment of cuiras- 
siers vihich had been engaged, only eighteen men are said to have 
remained alive 'after the action — General d’Hautpoul being among 
the slain. The Russians, by their coolness, intrepidity, and utter 
disregard of danger, ‘.uffering, and death, bad amply redeemed the 
disgrace they incurred at Austcriitz. Their chief, indeed, as he 
was not pursued from the field, claimed for tlicm a victory; but, 
without conce^ng Ibis, it was doubtless a subject of congratulation, 
that, being opposed to the Emperor in person, they did not sustain 
an absolute defeat. The Trench lost twelve eagles at Ejlau; the 
Russians left behind them their wounded and sixteen pieces of 
cannon. Napoleon remained master of the wcii-contostcd ground, 
which was literally covered with the bodies of the dead and wounded : 
but no immediate advantage accrued to cither party from this great 
conflict. 
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Napoleon was grieved beyond measure at tbe havock and misery 
■\vbicb lie saw around liim, and wliich was greatly increased by tbe 
severity of tbe weatber and tbe desolation of tbe surrounding countrj’’. 
He remained eight days on tbe field of battle^ contributing alL in bis 
power to diminisb, tbe calamities of tbe suiwiidng sufferers of tbat 
fatal day, and rendering assistance witb as prompt bumanity to. tbe 
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wounded Russians, as to the disabled of his own armj- On the fourth 
day after the battle, he despatched an officer to the King of Prussia, 
at Konigsberg, to propose an armistice, ’on terms considerably more 
favourable than those which had been agreed upon after the battle 
of Jena; but Eylau had revived the hopes of Prederick William, who 
accordingly regarded the offer as an indication of conscious weakness on 
the part of his conqueror, and he, consequently, peremptorily refused 
to listen to any terms, hut such as should be also acceded to by the 
Emperor Alexander, and which should have a general peace for their 
object. The Czar, it should be observed, had just caused Te Deum 
to be sung as for a victory, and was too much elated with the prospect 
of military glory to be desirous of peace. Finthng, therefore, that 
it was imposable to bring the campaign to a close without further 
bloodshed, Napoleon determined on retiring \ipon the Vistula, in 
order to recruit his forces, and adopt measures for prosecuting the 
war .with increased vigour when he should again take the field. 
Before breaking up lus head-quarters, however, he published an 
ordinance, that the cannon taken in the last battle should be used 
to construct a statue of General d'Hautpoul, who had met his death 
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in the engagement, while leading his brave cuirassiers to a desperate 
charge. 

Eylau was abandoned on the IGth of Februaryj and, on the same 
day, an action took place at Ostrolcnka, between a body of twenty-five 
thousand Russians under General Essen, and the fifth corps of the 
Preach army commanded by Savary, who was supported by Oudinot, 
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Sucliet, and Gazan; in wliicli, after inucli liard figliting, the French 
were finally victorions. A son of the cclchrated Suwarrow was hilled 
in this engagement. The Emperor expressed the highest satisfaction 
at the conduct of Savary, whose previous militaiy reputation had 
never stood very liigh. Several subsequent actions of more or less 
importance in themselves^ hut of little consequence to tlic issue of the 
war, were fought during the succeeding month; and on tlie 2.5th of 
April, Napoleon fibicd his head-quarters at Einlccnstcin, and the 
greater portion of his army again went into cantonments. 

The operations of the Emperor henceforth exliibitcd more caution, 
and an impression of greater difficulty and danger than at almost any 
previous period of liis history. He began to think that his advance 
into Poland had been premature, while Dantzic, a city whence many 
dangerous movements might be made in liis rear, remained in the 
hands of the enemy. The siege of that fortress was, accordingly, 
ordered to be forth^vith undcrtalcen; and, in die meantime, the 
Grand Ai'my was augmented by every practicable expedient. Tlie 
siege of Colberg was raised; and tlie troops which had been engaged 
there, marched to the Vistula, and joined the main body. The 
greater part of tlie force which had occupied Silesia was withdrawn 
from that province; a new levy was ordered to be made in Switz- 
erland ; and Prince Eugene was desired to send a corps of auxiliaries 
from Italy. Lai-ge bodies of Poles were raised in every direction; 
and, to complete his means, the Emperor demanded of tlie French 
Senate an additional supply of conscripts, in anticipation of that which, 
as a matter of routhie, woidd be raised in the year 1808. 

The siege of Dantzic was enti'usted to Marshal Lefebvre and a corps 
of about twenty-five thousand men. Tlie defence was directed by the 
Prussian General Kalfireuth, who had luider orders a strong- gairison 
of his countrymen, and several Russian regiments which had been 
sent by sea to reinforce him. The operations on both sides were 
long and tedious. Many gallant sorties were made by die besieged, 
but -without effect; and once or twice the French were defeated in 
attempts to surprise the place. At length, on the 15th of May, 
General Kaminski, son of the Field Marshal who had been recently 
superseded, was sent by Alexander to carry succour to the belea- 
guered city ; but Napoleon, having obtained timely intelligence of the 
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movement, despatched Lannes and Oudinot to intercept the enemy 
on his landing. A sharp engagement took place, in consequence, at 
Weischelmunde; -when the S.usdans, being defeated, sought refuge, 
first ■within the fortifications of the place, and afterwards, deeming 
ftiese insecure, on hoard the sHps which had transported them to the 
coast. The TFOunded -were hurried on hoard Tritb the utmost pre- 
cipitation, and the whole armament sjiee^ly returned to Konigsherg — 


the distressed garnson of Dantric, from the rampaits of that city, 
beholding the flight of their “ Liberators ” with the utmost con- 
itcmation. 

The outer works of tbo fortreSs having been taken, Lcfebvre, on the 
SIst of 5fay, commanded an assault ; but, at the moment when the 
signal was given, Kalkreuth sent a flag of truce -with an offer to 
capitulate, on conditions, which, being modest and equitable, were 
instantly granted. Napoleon -was highly pleased with the conduct of 
Sfarshal Lcfebvre in the capture of thfe important city; and, m ad- 
dition to a lugh public culogium, conferred on Wm the title of Duke 
of Dantac. 

At the beginning of June, the Emperor, by almost incredible 
exertions, in hnrryiug forward lus expected reinforcements, and 
reunitmg the greater part of the force which had been engaged in 
the siege of Dantzic -with his main army, was enabled to take the 
Bcld at the head of upwards of two hundred thaassnd men. Z?ic 
Russian army had also been recruited; but, owing to the poverty 
of the national treasury, the utmost strength that Alexander was 
enabled to muster did not exceed the half of that of his opponent. 
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Russia liaci nticn to any number at her command, but the state of her 
finances rendered it dilTicult to maintain a large army at a distance 
from. home. Great blame has usually been cast upon the British 
Government for its univonlcd economy at this period. “ England,” 
says Mr. Lochhart, “ instead of la^•ishing gold on the Emperor' of 
Russia, as had been done in other similar eases, was -with difficulty 
persuaded to grant him, at this critical time, so small a supply as 
eighty thousand pounds.” Six millions had been applied for; but 
the manner in which the large subsidy to Austria had been dis- 
posed of, after the battle of Austcrlitz, not eighteen months before, 
must be admitted as forming some excuse for the precaution now 
observed. Alexander, however, was deeply offended ndth the un- 
expected parsimony of his wcaltli)’- AUj', and henceforwai'd displayed 
less repugnaircc to those in his council who had prc^'iously ventoed 
to liint that peace was desirable. 

Tire campaign was re-opened on the .5th of June, the Russians 
conunencing hostilities by a vigorous attack on the French troops 
stationed at the bridge of Spanden. Twelve regiments rushed to the 
encounter, but were repulsed with considerable slaughter. Seven 
times they renewed the attempt to clear a passage, and on each 
occasion were beaten back with loss. After the seventh -assault, a 
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single reghnent of the corps of Beruadotte charged briskly across the 
bridge, and compelled the enemy to make a precipitate retreat. A 
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like unsuccessful attcin|>t "wss loidc, a£ the Rame time, to fotcc tlvo 
bndge of Lomitten On the 7th, the Hussian Imperial Guard, sup 
ported by three other divisions, and commanded by Beningsen in 
person, with whom was the Grand DuVe Constantine, attacked the 
posts occupied by Key at Altbtken , when, the ^laishal, pursuing a 
line of operations which had been laid down by the Emperor, made 
a feint of retreating The enemy pursued ns fat as Deppen, where 
the Trench made a stand, and, after a desperate engagement on the 
8th, put Beningscn to flight, with a loss of two thousand killed, and 
about three thousand wounded The Cossack Hetman, Platoff, on 
this occasion “a\ed the Eussian army from utter destruction The 
skirmishers of the French vanguard, and the soldiers intended to 
support them, had rushed forward impetuously m pursuit of the 
retreating columns, when Platoff, wheeling round suddenly, charged 
with hi3 fierce wainors, and not only dispersed the troops nearest to 
him, but compelled the infantry to form squares, and rendered it 
necessary for the whole of the French cavalry to advance to the 
attack, The Cossacks, however, having obtained their purpose of 
chocking the pursuit, instantly dispersed over the field, and united 
in front of the battahons, whose retrograde march they had pro 
tected 

After much forced marching, and various skirmishes, in which his 
army sustained great loss, Beningscn reached Hcilsberg, where, 
concentrating all his force, he resolved to await the approach of his 
pursuers A desperate engagement was fought here, in which the 
sturdy Russians maintained their positions, from morning till near 
midnight, in the face of a foe greatly superior in numbers, and 
flushed with recent triumph No victory could be claimed on cither 
side At dawn, next day, the space between the hostile Imcs was 
found to be not merely strewn, but literally covered with dead and 
wounded The Russians, without further molestation, continued their 
retreat, and, crossing the Aller, placed that bamer between them 
selves and the French army 

On the 13th of June, Beningseo, pursued by Napoleon m person, 
arrived opposite to Fnedland, a large town, on the westeru bank of 
the Aller, having a long and narrow wooden bndge communicating 
with the side of the nver on which the Russians lay The Emperor 
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saw immediately the advantage.^ which might he obtained, if he coiild 
alliu-c the enemy from his position, and induce him to cross the bridge ! 

and accept battle. He exerted all his art, therefore, to provohe him | 

to make this false step. The French main body lay concealed in 
sojnc ihiclc woods behind the town ; and the division of Oiulinot, 
which had .suffered severely at Heilsbcrg, was the only force that 
shewed itself in ojiposition. Beningsen fell into the snare ; and, in 
order to chastise so impotent an adversar}', ordered a few Kussian 
regiments to cross the bridge, and march to the attack. The resist- 
ance offered b)’ the French was firm, b\it not such as to undeceive 
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Beningsen respecting the force which, with so little precaution, he 
had ventured to engage. His first division was reinforced by another, 
and his opponents still maintaining the contest, sometimes retreating, 
and at others rene-wing the fight, the Russian General, by degrees, 
transported Iris whole army, except a single division, to the western 
bank of the Aller, where they bivouacked for the night, on a small 
plain adjoining the town, with the river about a mile in tlieir rear. 
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Napoleon Tvas on horseback by three o’clock on the morning of 
the I4th, and before five had disposed his troops, and got his artillery 
into position Ihe Russians commenced the contest soon aftenrards, 
still unconscious that they -ivere opposed to more than the enfeebled 
corps ■which had dared, on the previous day, to dispute the field -with 
them The Emperor -when he heard the first report of the enemy’s 
guns exclaimed, -with evident satisfaction, "This will be a fortunate 
day, it IS the anniversary of hlarengo ” The Trench skirmishers 
now advanced hnskly, and heavy colunms of mfantry began to shew 
themselves fioro the surrounding woods, soon convincing Benmgsen, 
by their numbers and confidence, that he was m the presence of the 
Grand Army, and was about to encounter Napoleon himself It was 
too late, however, to rectify his error The divisions of Lanues and 
Jlortier were already advancing to the onset The utmost that could 
be done to save the Russian army from anuihdation was to resume 
Its communicatiQii with ll^ehlau, a town situated on the Pregcl 
To secure this object, six thousand men were detached from the mam 
body with orders to march to AUerberg, several miles lower down 
the nver, for the purpose of keepmg the bridge there, as a means 
of retreat 

Notwith^tandmg all disadvantages, however, the Russians, fightmg 
with the most obstinate valour, maintamed their ground, though 
exposed to a heavy cannonade, and to numberless charges of the 
well disciplined cavalry and infantry of Napoleon, till about four 
in the afternoon, when the Emperor put himself at the head of the 
French line and commanded a general assault, in order, by one of 
those usually overwhelming efforts, to which he owed the victory 
in many doubtful engagements, to brmg the battle to a close The 
attack, with cavaliy, infantry, and artillery, was simultaneous at all 
points The Trench rushed forward with shouts of "Vive I Em 
pereur’” The Busuans, who appeared to be hemmed m by a 
semiarcle of glittering steel, and were already -nreakened and dis 
pirited by the loss of mote than twelve thousand men m killed and 
wounded, were unable to sustam the shock, but fled m terror to the 
town m the rear Their troops poured like a torrent into the narrow 
streets of Fnedland, impeding and trampUng down each other m I 
their haste The bndge and pontoons were speedily crowded with 





fugitivr.s; rnnl ll»c Frendj, tlumilrrhig after tliein, inn'll have 
tlcslroYcd tlic entire* army, but for tlu* counige .nul prcfcncc of mind 
of tlic IhiHsian Iinperial (/iiard, winch Middcnly forming and charging | 
tlioir pursuers with tlm hayonct created tome di'order in thrur ranks, > 
and tluis snatched Mifiicient time to re^e tahlidi order. 'Jim first j 
division -which passed the river, lutwever, set lire to the: bridge and < 
pontomui to jirc-vcnl the French from ohlaining sjon of them; ; 

thereby increasing the horror and confusion of the fccne, .and the > 

difiicttUy of escajie for their comr.idt-s. At this critical moinenl, a ford 
was discovered at a liule dist.ince from tlu- town, and alTordcd n ! 

means of retreat to a great jmrtion of the army, whili: the rest iled < 

by a circuitous route on the right of Friedland. and parsed the stream - 

by another ford, idso discovered in the moment of extremity, and j 

which, being deep and dangerous, destroyed all the ammunition in | 

the tumbrils, and drowned a great number {>f soldiers. 'Ilic 3lus«ians ’ 

lost fifteen thousand men in killed, and a great numher of wounded, * 

including thirty general ofHcers, together with seventeen cannons and ! 

many stajidards, in this action. 'Jlic g^rc.ater portion of their h.ngg.agc 
was .saved; and a.s Xapoleon, from motives of policy, took no imme- | 
diatc slops to improve his victory, IJcningscn M*as enabled to rally 
bis broken forces on the eastern bank of the Aller, and pursue his 
disastrous flight towards the frontier of Ins own country, unmolested. 

'ilic French Emperor, in writing to .Toscphinc after the battle, said, 

“ i\ry cbildrcu liavc once more shod a lustre over my career. The 
victory of Friedland will ho inscribed in history beside tbosc of 
iSIavengo, Auslcrlitz, and .Icna.” 

Tlic imjiorlancc attached by tbc enemy to this victory was speedily 
evinced. The King of I’nissia fortlnntli evacuated Kdnigsberg; being 
convinced that bis Hussian Allies coxdd no longer maintain the war in 
Poland, and that tbc .ancient c.apit.al of his country was thenceforward no 
place of scciuity. Soult accordingly took possession of the cit)- on the 
iGtli of .Tunc, and found immense stores of grain, munitions of all kinds, 
including a hundred and sixty thousand muskets, recently received from 
England, and more than twenty thousand wounded soldiers in tlio 
hospitals. Beningson, meanwhile, found it necessary to continue his 
retreat on tlic Kioincn ; and the Emperor Alexander, being without 
the means of reinforcing his army, uncertain as to the aiiival of the 
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promised assistance firom England, at ■vrar mth. Turkey, and alirmed 
by reports of tbc intended reorganization of Poland as a 'nation, 
became anxious for peace Napoleon also, having been longer absent 
from his capital than he had contemplated, and probably feeling that 
it ■would he dangerous to folloiv such determined foes, as the Russian 
troops had proved themselies, into their own terntoncs, earnestly 
desired the termination of hostihtics , and by many acts of generosity 
towards such of the enemy as fell into his power, and by abstaining 
from increasing their distresses under defeat, had not only kept 
open a door to reconciliation, but excited the Czar’s admiration and 
gratitude. 

On the 19th, Napoleon advanced his head ipiarters to Tilsit, where, 
on the Slst, he received a message from Alexander desiring an 
armistice, which was immediately conceded, and accompanied with 
the offer of a personal interview to treat for a definitive peace The 
Russian Emperor, himself ambitious of the title of a hero, felt flattered 
that he, whom Sir IV alter Scott calls the Destined Victor,” should 
still, notwithstanding his manifest superiority in genius and power, 
be "Willing to confer nith a humbled opponent as an C(iual, on matters 
which seemed to involve the fate of the world A meeting was, 
accordingly, appointed to take place m a pavihon constructed upon a 
raft mooted m the luiddle of the Ni^mcn, on the 25th In the 
interim, namely, on the 22nd, Napoleon published the following 
address to his army " Soldiers ! On the 5th of J ime we were attacked 
by the Russian army in our cantonments The enemy was mistaken 
as to the causes of our inactivity, and perceived not till too late that 
our repose was that of the bon Summoned from die banks of the 
Vistula, we have reached the waters of the Ni€men with the rapidity 
of the eagle You celebrated at Austerhtz the anniversay of the 
CoronaUon, you have this year celebrated that of Marengo, which 
put an end to the second CoahUon 

“ Frenchmen ’ Your deeds have been worthy of both y ou and me 
You iviU return to France covered with laurels, after having obtained 
a glorious and durable peace ” 

On the 25tli of June, at one in the afternoon, the two Emperors 
embarked at the same instant from the opposite sidtjs of the Nitracn, 
to hold the appointed conference The banks of the nver were 
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cvo-wclcd -with spectators. Napoleon •was accompanied by jNfiirat, 
IBcrtliicr, llcssiercs, Duroc, and Canlalncourl; Alexander by bis 
brotbev tbc Grand Duke Constantine, Generals Beniugsen and 
Oiivarofl', Prince Lebanofl’, and tbc Count dc Lieven. Tlic two 
boats arriving at tbc raft at tbc same time, tbc Emperors disembarked, 
and embracing cacb other •witb an appearance of tbc utmost cordiality, 
amid tbc loud acclamations of tbeir respective annics, entered togetber 
tbc paAilion, -wbcrc they conversed in private for two bom-s. Tbe 
officers in attendance, wbo bad remained witbout during tbc interview, 
were tben introduced, and tbc best understanding seemed to be 
cstablisbcd beriveen tbc two monarebs, wbo parted, as tbey bad met, 
witb an embrace, and cacb retired to bis camp. 

Tbc next day a second interview took place in tbc pavibon, at 
wbicb tbc King of Prussia was present. He exhibited considerable 
emotion on being introduced to tbc conqueror of bis dominions, on 
whose generosity bis futui'c fortunes depended. Napoleon himself 
seemed affected by bis dejection, and treated him "witb gi'eater 
courtesy and kindness than bad been hoped for. It was agreed, at 
this meeting, that Tilsit should be immediately neutralized, and 
negociations there entered uj)on for a peace. The three Sovereigns, 
accordingly, fixed tbeir courts in that to'UTi, and durmg then- residence 
lived on such terms of amity witb each other, — an example wbicb 
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wTs folloTred by the olEcers and soldiers of their several armies, — 
says Sir AValtcr Scott, vras difficult to conceive that men 
so courteous and 'unnblc had been for many months drenching 
trampled snows and muddy wastes with each other s blood " The 
intercourse of the Emperors assumed by degrees the character of 
brotherly intimacy Their mornings were passed in reviews, or in 
unattended rides, their cTcnjugs were devoted to Ktes and entertain 
ments of every kmd, m which each sought to rival the other in 
affording the highest gratification to his guest Tlie King of Prussia 
was treated- with more reserve than his Ally, and soon discovered 
that all his expectations depended upon the influence of Alexander 
and the clemency of the French Monarch Napoleon, when at St i 
Helena, attributed his coolness at Tilsit towards Frederick "Wilh'un, | 
to that Pnnee s want of tact and talent According to his account, 
when the three Sovereigns rode out together, Napoleon was con 
stantly between the other two, and the Prussian King seldom failed 
to jostle or incommode him, or to fall in the rear On their return i 
to the town, the Empeiors dismounted in an instant and took each 
other by the hand to ascend the stairs, but the honours being 
invariably performed by Napoleon, who alone had a household 
establishment in attendance, and kept a regular (able, he v\ as under 
the necessity of waiting till the ICing had passed, which on two or ' 
three occasions, was for a considerable time, and as it happened 
to be ramy weather, the Emperors sometimes got wet in conse 
(jncncc Alexander was greatly annoyed at the abstraction and 
awkwaTdnc‘-s of his -Ally, and suggested to Napoleon that, after 
dimng together, it would be advisable m order to bo rid of their 
companion to separate, on pretence of urgent business, and resume 
their luceting in another apartment, which, being adopted, they 
sometimes continued in conversation till past midnight The terras 
of future peace and alliance, in the incantune, w ere discussed and 
settled with a rapidity which was entirely new in diplomatic nego 
ciations 

The young and beautiful Queen of Pm«:sia amved at Tilsit, at 
nooQ on the Gth of Julj , and, about two hours afterwards, Napoleon 
paid her a visit She received bun with an air of injured dignity, 
and claimed justice at his hands Prussia,” she exclaimed, “ was 
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ignorant in respect fo licr power. Ivf’lviug on ilie glory t-lie; Istifl 
derived from the groat Frederick, ami deejiiing his surer-- , hr r in* 
hcritancc, she had ventured to co)itend with a hero; and, iirtead of 
cultivating his auspicious friendship, to oppose liorsrlf fo tlie destinies 
of Franco. She lias been punished witli ruin,” The br-atjty, fas- 
cinating manners, wit, and adroitness of this Frince^s were such, 
that, as Napoleon afterwards admitted, liad she been jiresent at the 
commencement of tbc ncgoclations, she might have cxcrci'^cd con- 
siderable influence on tbc result; but tbc general terms being now 

arranged, tbc Fmperor was determined to bring tbc treatv to a clo<c 
vutliout delay. 
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'of favour, and ndth such effect, that Napoleon was compelled to keep 
a strict guard over Ws words, and thus avoid making explicitly, 
or hy implication, any engagement, or uttering what might be con- 
strued into an unintended concession- — ^ species of constraint which' 
required the utmost vigilance, and, being new to the Emperor, 

* more than once drove him almost to extremity. The importunities 
which he then encountered, however, were the means of accelerating 
the conclusion of the treaty; for in tho evening, when tlie Queen had 
retired, orders were sent to Tallcyxaml aud Prince Kourakin to bring 
tlie negociations to a close forthwith* ^ woman and a piece of 
gallantry," obscn'ch ^apoVon, ** ongV^ \i> Vt Vc. 

fere ^vith arrangements conceived for the welfare of nations.*' 

The Treaty was accordingly signed on the 8th, and peace proclaimed 
' on the same day. By this compact, the chlite territories of ancient 
Prussia were restored to Frcdcriclc ‘WilH^^j together with the French 
conquests in Upper Saxony and the province of Silesia. Tlie portion 
of Poland which had been annexed to Prussia, at the time of the 
partition of that kingdom in 1772, with the exception of the province 
of Bialystock, which was added to tho Pxissian dominions to complete 
the line of frontier of that empire, w as erected into a separate princi- 
pality, under the designation of the Grand Duchy of AVarsaw, and 
conferred'on Augustus, a descendant of the Kings of Poland, whose 
title of Elector was changed for that’of Kb'S Saxony. Tire means 
^of free communication between Dresden and "Warsaw were stipulated 
for, in the reservation to Augustus of a right to construct a grand 
military road across Silesia. Dantzit? w’as declared to bo a free city, 
and placed under the protection of the Kings of Prussia and Saxony ; 
but it W’as to be provisionally garrisoned, till the ratification of a. 
maritime peace, by French soldiers- Tlie provinces of Prussia in 
Franconia and Lower Saxony, united with Hanover, Hcssc-Cassel, 
"Westphalia, and Brunswick, were formed into a kingdom, entitled that 
of "Westphalia, uhich was conferred on Jerome Bonaparte ; who, in 
order to appease the anger of his brother, which had been incurred 
- by his marriage with JIhs Fattersonj an American lady, had recently 
obtained a divorce, and, on consenting to an alliance with a daughter 
of the King of Wurtemberg, had been again admitted to Imp'erial 
favour. Russia ceded the domain of Jever to Holland, in return for 
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tlie Polish province of Pialystoclc. The rights of the Bangs of 
Wui'temhurg and Saxony, together with those of Joseph Bonaparte 
to the crown of Naples, Louis of Holland, and Jerome of Wcstiihalia, 
were fully recognised and guaranteed. Napoleon himself was acknow- 
ledged as Pi’otector of the Confederation of the Rhine ; his assumption 
of wliich title had been one of the cliicf causes of the war. A Consti- 
tution was assigned to the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, by wliich slavery 
was abolished, and the equality of legal rights among all classes of 
citizens was established. The executive power was vested in the 
Grand Duke, and the legislative functions in a Senate and Chamber ' 
of Deputies. The “ Continental System,” as the British blockade was 
called, was imposed upon Prussia, and adopted by the newly-created 
Kings. , Russia, by an unpublished article, accepted the mediation 
of France for peace vith Turkey, and France that of Russia -with 
England ; and, in case of non-acceptance by the last-named power 
of the tends agreed to be proposed, the Emperor Alexander bound 
himself to ‘recognise and enforce the Continental System throughout 
his vast dominions; and to engage the Northern ‘Courts in a new 
coalition, for the purpose of destroying the English maiitime superi- 
ority. It has been said, but upon no good authority, that there 
were other secret articles in the treaty ; by which, on condition that 
Napoleon should permit to Russia the conquest of Emopean Turkey 
and of the tSwedish province of Finland, which Alexander deemed 
necessary to the security of his capital, the Czar pledged hhnself not 
to interfere with Napoleon in the seizui’e and appropriation of Spain, 
Portugal, and Great Britain ! 

The Queen of Prussia was prepared to renew her solicitations to 
Napoleon, when she heard, with surprise and indignation, that the 
treaty was signed. She wept much, and complained tliat Napoleon 
had cruelly deceived her ; but Alexander assured her that, by enter- 
taining fals,e hopes, she had deceived herself. '' You should have 
been present at the commencement of the negociations,” he added, 
“ or not have come at all.” The Princess felt so deeply mortified at 
the little ii&uence which she had been able to exercise, in modifying 
the humiliating terms to which her husband was subjected, that her 

. grief is supposed to have hastened her death, which happened shortly 
afterwards. 
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' Rforc <iuiumg Ti!*!t, t!.o tnl.lict tcpnlol Oic l>rovc«l nmonK 
I Impcriil Ciiara ™ prc'i-nlea lo Xopolcon. "n'l rcccivca 

^ aeMlJcn eagle of the Legion of Honowr. Al the «amc time, t ic 


f«mh Emperor rvM picsentta .'vitU a portrait of f j 5 „o„„', 

Hctaan, Hatoff, '6n the ^.h of July, ‘"t E-*" 

Kapoleon, decorated Uic ribbon of t r^n^rrd bv Alexander, 
* of St, Andrew, 'oiiU nbicU he had Wn h 

'^eat to take lca\'c of his new AHf) Emperors 'contmncd in 

Cross of the Legion of Honour. The two their horses, 

^aversation for about three hours, when they of the 

proceeded, at the head of the Bus'^tan m Petersburg ; 

piemen, where the Czar embarked to river’s brink till the 

^^apolcon, in token of amity, letoaining on gjimc'dhy, the Kmg 
'Autocrat had gained the opposite side. n himself for 

aad dacen of Prussia departed for July, Dresden , 

Konigsherg. Thence he set out, 

irhcre W Miivcd on the 17th, accomp™'' , J dominions, no 

ithp had gone as far as ™ „„;d the congrataialmns 

-Itclcomo him.- - On the 27th,Vhf 
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